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Reduced Tariffs 
Advoecated for 
Both Americas 


Commercial Conference 
Adopts Series of Resolu- 
tions to Eliminate Trade 
Barriers. 
eee 

Lower Taxes Sought 
On Non-Luxury Goods 


Two Delegations Criticize High | 

As Hampering 

Commerce; Sessions 
Are Concluded. 


Freights 


The third Pan American Commercial 
Conference at Washington, to which the 
United States sent official delegates, 
closed May 5 with the adoption of reso- 
lutions aimed at the reduction of high 
tariffs levied by countries of North and 
South America ia the interchange of 
their products; the lowering of internal 
taxes imposed on non-luxury goods, and 
the elimination of other barriers to inter- 
American commerce. 

The resolutions were reported to the 
Conference from the Committee on 
Resolutions after closed morning ses- 
sions of the respective national delega- 
tions at which obstacles to commerce 
were criticized and the sentiment of the 
commercial interests of the various coun- 
tries with respect to particular situ- 
ations expressed. 

Second Conference To Be Held. 

Adjournment of the Conference will 
not take all of the delegates from Latin 
America away from Washington, many 
of them remaining for the Second Pan 
American Standardization Conference 
which will meet for three days, May 9 
to .11, inclusive, to determine uniform 
standards for grading raw materials. 
Beginning May 13, a two weeks’ trip | 
to industrial centers of the United States 
is planned for the visitors under the 
auspices of the National Highway Edv- | 
cation Board. | 

Developments at the morning sessions 
of the separate delegations from the | 
Latin American Republic were the ef- | 
fort to raise the tariff question at the | 
meeting of the Argentine group; criti- | 
cism against high freight rates in the | 
United States by the Cuban and Colom- 
bian delegations, and discussion of dis- | 
criminations alleged by the Peruvian | 
party to be raised against native labor- 
ers~and professional men by American 
oil interests operating in Peru. 

Criticism of the United States tariff | 
as it affects Argentine exporis and | 
reacts upon that country’s internal de- 
velopment, voiced at an earlier open ses- 
sion of the conference by Luis Duhau, 
president of the Argentine Rural So- 
ciety, was brought forward again at the 
closed session of the Argentine delega- 
tion May 5, but the subject was dis- | 
missed as being “too large” for consid- 
eration at that time. It was stated also 
that the question of sanitary restrictions 
on Argentine beef and alfalfa seed had 
been settled between the governments of 
the United States and Argentina. 

The Cuban delegation raised the point | | 
that freight 1vates in the United States 
adversely affected the prdducts of that 
country and urged reduction of those | 
rates, while the discriminations alleged | 
to be practiced by the American oil op- | 
erators against Peruvian workers were | 
specifically mentioned as being the en- | 
forced segregation of native workers | 


[Continued on Page : 2, Column 1.) 








Agreement Sought 


“On Chemical Trade 


British and German Interests 


Reported to Have Begun 
Negotiations. 


Negotiations for an international trade 
agreement between the German Dye 
Cartel and the British Iniperial Chem- | 
ical Industries, Ltd., which, if consum- | 
mated will control 37 per cent of world 
production of chemicals and two-thirds 
of the dye output now are under way, 
according to a cable message from the 
Commercial Attache at Berlin to the 
Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the announcement 
made on May 5 by the Department fol- 
lows: 

Negotiations between the German Dye 
Cartel and the ‘British Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., looking to an agree- 
ment concerning production, distribution 
and similar watters, are actually under 
Way. acenrding to a cable from Com- 
mercial Attache F. W. Aliport, at Berlin, 
based upon information made available 
by the German Dye Cartel. Several 
leaders in the British chemical industry 
arrived in Germany recently and are re- 
ported to have proceeded to the Leuna- 
werke, the large German atmospheric ni- 
trozven piant. 

Thia {nformation confirms current Eu- 
ropean press reports of the probability 


| 
| 
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Tests Made in Sweden 
Of Nonslippery Roads 


Inventor Claims Paving Will 
Not Soften Under Heat. and 
Is Ec onomical. 


A cheaper method a road construc- 
tion to provide highways that will not | 
soften under heat or be made slippery 
by rain, is claimed for paving invention 
tested out in Sweden, the Department of 
Commerce has been advised. 

The full text of the department’s state- 
ment based on advices from the Amer- 
ican Gonsul General at Stockholm, John 
Ball Osborne, follows: 

A new system of road paving, which 

it is claimed will stand a pressure, at 19 
degrees contigrade, of 6.7 tons and four 
times that pressure at 50 degrees, the 
corresponding figure for asphalt being | 
4.6 tons, has been invented by a Swedish 
engineer who has been working on the 
problem for 20 years. 
The inventor declares his roads will 
cheaper than any kind of pavement 
present in use, will not be softened | 
by heat and will not be made slippery 
by rain. Tests made by the Swedish | 
States Material Testing Institute are 
said to verify his statements with re- 
gard to the pressure the pavement will 
stand. 

A special machine, resembling a loco- 
motive, to compress the material, is used, 


be 
at 


Production Costs of 
Wicker Chairs Determined 


The United States Tariff Commission 
on May 5, preliminary to public hearings 
to be held June 6, made public a state- 
ment covering its tentative findings on 
production costs of bentwood chairs in 
the United States and abroad. 

The value of bentwood chair imports 
for 1924 exceeded the value of wood 
furniture of~ all kinds imported from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia in that year. 
The Commission’s report revealed prac- 
tically all bentwood chairs imported into 
the United States originate in the coun- 
tries named. 

The text of the Commission's 
statement will be published in the | 

issue of May 7. 
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Stock Land Bank 
Bondholders to 


Escape Losses. 


Secretary of Treasury Says 
Receiver Will Have Funds 
to Pay Maturing 
Interest. 


Announcement of a receivership for | 


the Federal Joint Stock Land Bank at 


| Kansas City, together with efforts to re- 


lieve several other such land banks of 
frozen credit tie-ups, was made orally 
May 5 by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon. 

This move, Mr. Mellon said, 
first step toward a general reorganiza- 
tion of.the Kansas City bank, designed 
to place it on a sound footing and re- 
move difficulties resulting from 
mismanagement.” 

William R. Crompton, of St. Louis, 
was named receiver. He will take over 
the bank’s affairs immediately. 

President Under Indictment. 

Walter Cravens, the bank’s president, 


| recently was indicted in connection with 


bank’s With ap- 
Mellon de- 
clared, there is every likelihood of a 
solution of the bank’s 10-month old diffi- 
culties without loss to any of the owners 


of the approximately $44,000,000 in 


the administration. 


| bonds, 


Mr. Mellon did not identify other 
banks whose condition has caused some 
worry to the Federal Farm Loan Bureau 
and the Department of the Treasury. 
He said that no indications of irregu- 
larity had been found in any of the other 
institutions, but that several banks have 
faced embarrassment from lack of liquid 
funds.- Frozen credits did not them- 
selves, however, present insurmountable 
problems, Mr. Mellon said. 

“T do not anticipate any loss to any of 
either of the Kansas 
City or other banks,” Mr. Mellon con- 
tinued. “The receivership was necessary 
for the Kansas City bank in order to pro- 


J 


~ 
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| Settle Anti-Trust Case 
With Jew elers’ Club 


| 
| aa 
Department of Justice Accepts 


Settlement Proposed by 


Eighteen karat Club. 

The United States District Court at 
Los Angeles has entered a consent de- 
cree against the members of the Eigh- 
teen Karat Club, the Department of 


entered 
fines 


when the defendants 

nolo contendere and 

$26,850 were assessed. 
Consent Decree Accepted. 

Following is the full text of the De- 
partment’s announcement. 

It announced by 
of Justice that a proposed settlement 
of both the civil and criminal cases in- 
stituted by the Government against the 
members of the Eighteen Karat Club, an 
organization composed of tne principal 


scicsta ‘4 


is 
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Position on Mere home 
Marine Is Restated 


The Chairman of the United 
stated the position of the Board in 
favor of ultimate ownership of the 
American Merchant Marine by private 
interests. His statement was made in a 
telegram to the Pacific American Steam- 
ship Association, the text of which fol- 
lows: 

The Shipping Board in 
carrying out the Merchant Marine Act 
which provides for an American mer- 
chant marine ultimately to be privately 
| owned. Meanwhile and until private 
American capital can and will take it 
over ships are to be operated by the 
Government for the protection of a com- 
| merce and national security. The pro- 
| posed legislation merely provides means 
| for carrying out the Merchant Marine 
Act and leaves the door open to private 
capital.” 


< 
o, 


is 





Justice announced, May 5, enjoining that | 
| organization from further combining and | 
so conspiring to eliminate competition. | 
| The cases on which indictments were | 
| brought were disposed of by the court | 
pleas of | 
aggregating | 


the Department | 


States | 
Shipping Board, T. V. O’Connor, on May | 


favor of | 


of Pittsburgh. 








‘ase |Pregident Asked 


To Order Study 
Of Flood Control 


Representative Porter Pre- 
sents Plea for Appoint- 
ment of Commission to 
Draft Report to Con- 


gress. 

President Coolidge was requested on 
May 5 by the Food Commission of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to appoint a Commission com- 
posed of nationally known engineers from 


| the Corps of Engineers of the Army and 


of business men, agriculturists and 
econmists to serve without compensation 
as a patriotic duty to the nation, to 
make a comprehensive study of flood 
contrel throughout the country and to 
report recommendations for flood con- 
trol for 


The requests was laid before the Presi- 


| dent in the form of a memorial from the 
| Flood 


Commission of Pittsburgh, by 
Representative Stephe: G. Porter (Rep.), 


asserted that the “time has come for the 
Federal Government to attack the flood 
problem in a broad and comprehensive 
way because of the present Mississippi 
River disaster, the greatest of its kind 
in the nation’s history.” It was signed 
by A. J. Kelly, jr.. and W. M. Jacoby, 
president and executive secretary, re- 
spectively, of the Commission. 

After his conference with the Presi- 
dent, Representative Porter issued a 
statement in which he told of the Flood 
Commission’s close connection with and 


| interest in the national flood problem and 


also said the Commission has made com- 
prehensive studies of the flood problem. 

A request that the Mississippi River 
Commission revise its plans, estimates 
of costs, and time of completion for the 
project for the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries and outlets “‘to provide with a 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


submission at the next session | 
| of Congress. 


In the memorial it was | 





Commissioners Named 
To Farm Loan Bureau 


Appointments Givew by Presi- 
dent to Three Directors of 
War Finance Corporation. 


President Coolidge, it was announced 
on May 5 at the White House, has ap- 
pointed the Managing Director of the 
War Finance Corporation, Eugene Meyer, 

Jr., and Directors George R. Cooksey and 
| Floyd R. Harrison, to be Commissioners 
of the Farm Loan Bureau, succeeding 

Edward E. Jones, Robert A. Cooper and 
| Elmer S. Landes, resigned. 

The appointments were announced 
| after the President had conferred with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, regarding the Treasury’s 
plans for reorganization of the Bureau, 
; announced several days ago. 

The full text of the White 
statement follows: 

President Coolidge has appointed as 
Commissioners of the Farm Loan Bu- 
eau, Eugene Meyer, Jr., vice Edward 
| E. Jones; 
ert A. Cooper, and 
vice Elmer S, Landes. 


House 


| Emergency Radio Stations 


At Work in Flood Areas 


Emergency radio stations have been 
established in flooded areas of the Mis- 
sissippi River by Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel, the Department of the Navy 
announced on May 5. 
the Department’s statement follows: 


Pitts with 19 radio men and nine trans- 
mitting sets at Memphis, Tenn., on mid- 
night Sunday, the party was immediately 
ordered to Vicksburg ‘and arrived early 
Monday morning. Stations were estab- 
lished at Vicksburg, Alexandria, 
| Rouge and with three Army river boats. 
By the 4th of May 11 stations were 
established and direct communication 
was made between New Orleans and 
Vicksburg. Communication has also 
been established with all naval vessels in 
the vicinity. A station will be established 
with Natchez, Miss., on the 5th. Lieu- 
tenant Pitts is now directing radio opera- 
tions from Vicksburg. 





Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


May 6, 1927 


Aeronautics 


Statistics indicate that fatalities in 
present fiscal year in naval aviation 
are below average rates of preceding 
years with the exception of 1926. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Inter-American Commission on Com- 
mercial Aviation to consider convention 
to apply to Pan American countries. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Agriculture 


President appoints directors of War 
Finance Corporation Commissioners of 
Farm Loan Bureau. 

Page 1, Col. 

Secretary of Agriculture urges legis- 
lation to extend cooperative marketing 
of grain. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
Revised regulations governing mar- 


\ 


keting of cotton as required by amend- | 


ments to Cotton Futures Act are made 
public in oral statement. 
Page'l, Col. 7 
Joint Stock Land Bank av Kansas 
City put in hands of receiver. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
in re Cline 
is asked to pass upon constitutionality 
of Colorado anti-trust law. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


Department of Agriculture requires | 


certification with casing imports. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
New England reports success in cam- 
paign against corn borer. 
Page 4, Col 1 
Examiner recommends rates’ on 
green salted hides and sheepskins be 
found reasonable. 


Page 9, Col. 4 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Supreme Court of the United States, 
in ve Cline v. Frink Dairy Co. et als., 
is asked to pass upon constitutionality 
of Colorado anti-trust law. 


Page 10, Col. 7 | 


Automotive Industry 


Patent claims by D. P. Molonoy for 
are rejected. 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Motor bus services operated across 
Syrian desert. 
Page 8, Col. 


Banking-Fi inance 


President appoints directors of War 
Finance Corporation Commissioners of 
Farm Loan Bureau. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Joint Stock Land Bank at Kansas 
City put in hands of receiver. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit, in re 
Cleve & White v: Craven Chemical 
Co., holds accepted check did not pay 





6 | 


v. Frink Dairy Co. et als., | 


control of heating combustion engine | 


> 


| debt since draft in payment was not 
| protected by reserves of bank which 
| later failed. 

Page 11, Col. 5 


| Daily decisions of the General Ac- 

counting Office. 

| Page 12, Col. 4 

| Foreign exchange rates. 

| Page 9, Col. 5 

| Consolidated statement <f condition 

' of Federal Reserve Banks as of May 4 

Page 9, Col. 5 
Summary of financial statistics of 

Florida State Government for fiscal 

year 1926. 

| Page 9, Col. 4 

| Daily statement of the condition of 

| the United States, Treasury. 

| Page 9, Col. 4 
Changes affecting State banks of 

| Federal Reserve System. 

! Page 9, Col. 3 

| Senator Borah announces his accord 

| With Secretary Hoover regarding loans 

| to foreign countries. 

' 9 

| 

| 


“> 


Col. 4 
Books-Publications 


Publications 
ment. 


Page 


issued by the Govern- 
Page 5, Col. 6 
New books by Library of 
Congress. 


received 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Chemicals 


Bureau of Standards seeks accel- 
erated test of resistance of metals to 
corrosion. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


| Commerce-Trade 


The Tariff Commission on May 5 pre- 
jiminary to public hearings to be held on 
June 6 made public statement cover- 
; ing tentative costs of Bentwood chairs 
in United States and abroad. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference adopts resolution for reduction 
of tariffs and concludes sessions. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Department of Commerce reports 
negotiations between British and Ger- 
man chemical and dye interests looking 
to agreement om production and dis- 
tribution. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Sweden is: making plans to receive a 
large number of summer tourists the 
Department of Commerce has been in- 
formed by the Consul General at Stock- 
holm. 








Page 7, Col. 5 
Department of Commerce reports 
changes in customs duties and tariff 
regulations in foreign countries. 
Page 7, Col. 
Statistics of exports and imports in 
March and for first quarter of year. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Review of petroleum trade of Great 


Britain in first quarter of 1927 
| Page 7, Col. 
Department of Agriculture requires 
| certification with casing imports. 
| Page 4, Col. 1 


Revised regulations governing mar- 


ments to Cotton Futures Act are made 
public in oral statement. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Examiner finds 
cotton linters from South Carolina 
points through Charleston to New Eng- 
land are not unreasonable. 
Page 9, 


|Court Decisions 


Col. 7 


| page 10. 


| Customs 


Customs Court fixes classification for 
certain imported novelties and toys. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Education 


i Increase is shown in number of voca- 
tional agricultural teachers remaining 
' in positions in Southern States. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Statement by the Secretary of the 
Interior on accomplishments of Pan- 
| Pacific Conference on Education, Recla- 
mation, Recreation and Rehabilitation. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Commission issues 
Northwestern Fur 


Trade 
against 


Federal 
complaint 


nection with correspondence course in 
furriery. 


| Foodstuffs 


Consumption of milk per 
higher in 1926 than in 1925. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Foreign Affairs 
Text of 


Page 7, Col. 5 


of address new Jugoslav 





reply of the President. 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 
Senator Borah announces his accord | 


| Milling 


with Secretary Hoover regarding loans 

| to foreign countries. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Department of State says reply to 
British note communication by Mr. 
Kellogg was not intentionally abrupt. 
Page 2, Col. 6 


~ 9 ‘aca ’ 
Gov't Personnel 

Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 

, Page 5, Col. 7 

" 2 .¢? ° 
, |Gov’t Topical Survey 

Article by the Government Actuary, 
Sonar of the Treasury, Joseph 


rates on cotton and j 


‘Immi gration 


| 
1 | 
| 


| will not soften under 
| slippery by rain. 
| keting of cotton as required by amend- | 


| Iron and Steel 


See special Indew-and Law Digest on | 





Co., charging misrepresentation in con- ; 


capita ; 


Minister in presenting credentials and | 


| three rejected as aggregations. 


‘Manufacturers 





; Rear 


his office. 


Page 12, Col. 3 


Highways 
Swedish inventor claims to have dis- 


covered method of road paving which 
heat or be made 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Department of Commerce advised of 

resumption of work on Mexico City- 
Acapulco highway. 

Col. 


Page 12, 6 


Immigration Statistics for March. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
reviews iron and steel market in April. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Judiciary 
Sce special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


| Machinery 


on application of C. E. Lucke, find pro- 
cess for supplying fuel 
cylinder patentable. 


to engine 
Page 11, Col. 4 

Examiners-in-Chief of Patent Office, 
on application of Sidney Prescott and 
for patents on disk 
reject three claims andeallow ; 


Francis Rummler 
wheels, 
nine others in appealed claims holding 


1 


Examiners-inChief of Patent Office, | 
i 

{ 

| 

Page 10, Col. } 

i 

t 


Continuation of decision of Court of ; 
Appeals, 6th Cir., in re Lyman Mfg. | 
Co. et als. v. Bassick Mfg. Co., et als., j 
holding patent for alemite system of } 
lubrication infringed. 1 

Page 10, Col. 2 

Statistics of production of boots and 
shoes in March compared with previous 
monthly production. 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Secretary of Agriculture urges legis- 
lation to extend cooperative marketing 
of grain. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


|National Defense 


of 
to 


President approves 
Capt. Frank Chambers, 
Admiral. 


promotion 
U. 8 Be 


Page 5, Col. 7 
Orders to the personnel of the Ma- 
rine Corps. 
Page 5, Col. 
Chief of Staff of Army urges foi 


- McCoy, describing the functions of paredness as war preventive. 


For Additional Classifications of the News Summary, See Page 3. 


Etc., 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Orders issued to personnel of War 
Department, 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Statistics indicate that fatalities in 
present fiscal year in naval aviation 
are below average rates of preceding 
years with the exception of 1926. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Attorney General announces comple- 
tion at Atlanta Prison of cotton duck 
contract for Department of War. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Emergency officer of Army denied 
rental allowance for dependent wife 
by Comptroller General. 


Page 12, Col. 
Oil 


Review of petroleum trade of Great 
Britain in first quarter of 1927, 
Page 7, Col. 1 
New record established in March for 
volume of oil and oil products handled 
at Panama Canal plants. 
Page 7, Col. 


6 


2 


= 


Provisions market at Hamburg 
shown to be weak during week ending 
April 30. 

7 


Page 7, Col. 


Patents 


Patent suits filed. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
See special Index and Law Digest oun 


i page 10. 


'Postal Service 


Court of Appeals of D. C., inre New, 
v. Tribond Sales Corp., holds 
scheme of coupon contracts for sale of 


‘ hosiery is in violation of lottery laws 
} and upholds order barring matter from 


mails. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Worn mail pouches used by Bureau 
of Standards in making paper. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Post Office Department approves 
leases for postal quarters in various 
communities. 
Page 12, Col. 2 
Appointment of Acting Postmasters 
announced. 
Page 12 


Public Health 


Department of Agriculture requires 
certifi Yr with casing imports. 
Page 4, Cok 1 
Questionnaire lists chief factors in 
maintenance of health. 


oo. 2 


Page 2, Col. 5 

Conference of State and Provincial 
Health Authorities of North America | 
to hold sessions May 14 to 16, 
Page 2, Col. 7 | 

[Continued on Page Three.] | 
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George R. Cooksey, vice Rob- | 
Floyd R. Harrison, | 


The full text of | 


With the arrival of Lieutenant H. L. | 


Baton | 





Legislative “SS 
Asked for Farm 
Cooperatives 


of Movement Is Essential 
to Efficient Marketing 


Mr. Jardine Says 


of Grain. 


Favors Unified Action 
By All Associations 


| Conference Is Told Organiza- 
| tion Should Handle Enough 
| of Crops to Regulate 


Prices. 
designed to extend and 
the farm cooperative move- 
; ment in the United States was advocated 
| on May 5 by the Secretary of Agricul- 
| ture, William M. Jardine, as essential to 
| the efficient marketing of American 
| grain. 

Speaking to delegates to the Intefna- 

tional Wheat Pool Conference in Kansas 
City, Secretary Jardine pledged the sup- 
| port of the Department of Agriculture 
to “the development of a constructive 
' marketing program.” 
The cooperatives, he explained, must 
| have sufficient volume to enable them to 
| stabilize the situation and to check un- 
| warranted price recessions. Adequate 
information, also, he said, is necessary to 
exercise that control. ~ 

None of the cooperative marketing as- 
sociations, at present operating in the 
United States, he added, controls as 
much as 2 per cent of the wheat produc- 
tion, and none is in a position to make 
extensive improvements in marketing or 
| to influence to an important degree the 
flow of wheat. He suggested unification 
of the organizations as a solution. 

The full text of Mr. Jardine’s address 
follows: 

The development and operation of 
wheat pools in other countries have been 
matters of considerable interest to Amer- 
ican farmers and agricultural leaders. 
| We have followed the fortunes of the 
{ movement in Australia and Canada. The 
| presence at this conference of delegates 
| from these and other countries, together 

with representatives of American pools, 
| is tangible evidence that interest in this 
| method of marketing is more than local 

in character. 
; On this occasion it is particularly fit- 
ting that we express our appreciation 
| to the representatives from Canada who 
during the past three years have shown 
the grain producers of other countries 
what can be accomplished by organized 
| efforts. I feel sure that delegates from 
| other countries, and from our own asso, 
| ciations in the United States, will join 
} me in paying tribute to the accomplish- 
; ments of our northern neighbors. 
Before passing on to an analysis of 
; some of the problems facing American 
wheat producers, I want to discuss 
| briefly these Canadian pools. I realize, 
| of course, that most of the delegates 
present are familiar with developments 
in Canada. My audience tonight, how- 
| ever, is not confined to those attending 
this conference, and for this reason it 
seems desirable to preface my remarks 
| by calling attention to the accomplish- 
ments of Canadian farmers in the ap- 


Legislation 
| strengthen 


\ 
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Regulation on Cotton 
F utures Announced 


New Rulings Are Made to Take 
Effect on May 15 
Next. 


Revised regulations for the enforce- 
ment of the Cotton Futures Act have 
| been drafted by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to become effective on May 15, 1927, 
Chester L. Finch, Assistant Chief Mar- 
keting Specialist in the Administration 
of the Cotton Futures Act, stated orally 
on May 5. 

An increase in the fee for application 
| for transfer supervision between mar- 
kets from 20 cents per bale to 30 cents 
per bale is one of the important changes, 

according to Mr. Finch, who said that 
| the regulation in printed form will be 
available in about six weeks, 

The full text of a statement explain- 
ing the changes and authorized by Mr. 
Finch follows: 

The new gnatter which it is recome- 
mended be incorporated in the revision 
is as follows: 

Regulation 1, Section 2. Board of 
Cotton Examiners and Appeal Board of 
Review Examiners are defined, 

Regulation 4.—Section 2 is so changed 
as to provide that where necessary addi- 
tional information may be required by 
the Chief of the Bureau or the Chair- 
man of the Board of Cotton Examiners, 
to be submitted under oath or otherwise 
to supplement a classification request. In 
some instances in the past it has been 
found that a requirement of this kind 
would be desirable in order to deter- 
mine certain matters of fact bearing 
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Lower Freight Rates 
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cussion of Trade 
Barriers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
from the portion of the city of Talara 


spective technical commissioners to rep- 
resent them. 

“It is recommended to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union that it transmit the results 
of the labors of the Committee to the | 
Governments, members of the Union, | 
with the object that, if they should con- | 
sider it advisable, instructions be given 
to their delegations so that they may 
submit the said labors and conclusions | 


| at which the Committee may arrive to 


occupied by American workers and the | 
employment of Peruvian professional and | 


technical men, such as engineers, at sal- 
aries lower than those paid less skilled 
American assistants. It was urged that 


this matter be brought to the attention | 
of New York officials to obtain equality | 


of treatment of the native and foreign 
residents. 


tions were considered. Two resolutions 
relating to high customs duties were 
introduced and passed. The first recom- 


‘ > leading to possible re- | 
mended a study leading t sitiie 


duced tariffs. It follows in full text: 

“That in the interest of the greater de- 
velopment of Pan American commercial 
intercourse, a study be made of the de- 
sirability of the gradual reduction of the 


the Sixth Pan American Conference. 

“It is recommended to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union that in cooperation with the | 
Inter-American High Commission it | 
carry out the preliminary work involved 
in preparing the work of the Conference | 
and collect the material that is to serve | 


) in the study of the Committee.” 
At the afternoon session, the resolu- | 


Problem of Diverse 
Customs Rules Cited 

The problem of diverse customs pro- | 
in the countries 


various was 


treated in the following resolution, call- 


high customs duties that may prevail in | 


each country. This study should be 
undertaken by committees of business 
men representing the different Ameri- 
can Republics and the various interests 
affected. 

“That the Pan American Union col- 
late, classfy, and publish, in statistical 
form wherever possible, all data on du- 


ing for modification of laws and regula- 
tions that restrict the free movement of 
goods: 

“Whereas Inter-American trade can be 


| largely increased through the simplifica- | 
| tion and standardization of the laws and | 


| regulations pertaining to customs pro- 


| American Union 
consideration of the respective Govern- 


ties, procedure, and customs restrictions | 
affecting the import and export trade of | 


the countries of America, in order that 
definite information may be obtained 


be the Pan- | 


submit to the 


resolved that 
shall 


cedure, it 


ments the desirability of so modifying | 
the customs laws and regulations as to 
permit the establishment of bonded | 


| warehouses and all possible facilities for 


relative to the obstacles, either technical 


or otherwise, that affect the interchange 
of commodities between the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


ally the methods followed by each coun- 
try in collecting customs revenues, and 
the figures end percentages correspond- 


| be greatly expanded by the moderation 
| of customs fines, be it resolved that the 


an expeditious despatch of shipments. 


“Whereas Inter-American trade may 


consideration of the respective Govern- | 
ments the desirability of so modifying | 


| their laws and regulations as to assure 


ing to imports subject to duty and those | 


which enter free of duty from each coun- 
try, with a view to determining the ob- 
stacles to commercial intercourse.” 


Reduction of Excises 
‘Asked on Non-Luxuries 

The resolution respecting the reduc- 
tion of excises on nonluxury goods fol- 
lows: 

“That in the interest of easier and 
wider distribution and greater consump- 
tion of the products of inter-American 
commerce which are not classed as luxu- 
ries, a study be made: by each Gov- 
ernment of the desirability of reducing, 
in a manner compatible with its inter- 
ests, the internal taxes that may be im- 
posed thereon. 


; also for a just system of appeals, either | 


| this to apply to countries which do not | 


Embodying the “keynote” suggestion | 


made by Secretary Hoover in his May 3 


that mutually higher material standards | 


of living are a prime consideration in 

international commerce. The full text 

follows: 
“Whereas, and 


trade, <commerce, 


| the agency of a committee whose func- | 
| which today 


finance are designed to enhance labor, | 


service, promote production, encourage | : t 
; approving the work of the Pan American 


manufacture and increase consumption 


and combined are all intended to serve | 


human needs, lessen the burdens of life 
and labor, and to provide increasingly 
for human happiness and well-being 
be it: 


“Resolved: That this conference rec- | 


ommends including 


in. the agenda for | 


consideration at future conferences the | 


subject of improving the material stand- 
ards of life and labor of the masses of 


the people of the respective countries in | 


its relation to commerce.” 


Agreements Favored 
To Improve Shipping : 
The question of steamship facilities, 


| Plan Is Proposed for 


address before the conference, the Com- | 7 : 
mittee. reported a resolution to the effect | Development of Highways 


the proper collection of revenues with- 
out unnecessary restrictions for the com- | 
mercial interests involved, providing 


authority, from the decisions of customs 
officials. 

“Whereas Inter-American trade may 
be greatly facilitated by the use of bills | 
of lading made ‘to order,’ be it resolved | 
that the Pan-American Union shall call | 
the attention of the respective Govern- 
ments to the desirability of so modify- 
ing their laws and regulations as to | 
recognize those bills of lading and that 
whenever the expression ‘to order’ is 
not followed by any name of consignee, 
it must signify to order of the shipper; 


recognize said form of bill of lading.” | 


Development of the highways of Latin 
America, another subject that occupied | 
the attention of the Conference during 
its session, would be stimulated through 





tions were suggested in a resolution, 
which accompanied another resolution 


Conference for Highway Education 
which serves as a clearing house for the 
distribution of research and educational 
material relating to the development of 
highway transportation. 

The resolution proposing the commit- 
tee follows in full text: 

“That the conference recommend the ; 
organization of a permanent committee 
composed of various representatives of | 
the automobile industry, construction 
firms and bankers of the United States 


| and of representatives of each of the 


| Latin-American countries composed of 


discussed by heads of various lines op- | 
erating between United States and Cen- | 


tral and South American ports during 
the course of the conference, was cov- 
ered in a general resolution passed as 
follows: 


“It is recommended that with the aid | 
of governments, chambers of commerce, | 
be | 
drawn up between the steamship com- | 


and other institutions, agreements 
panies and other mediums of communica- 
tion, and the business men of the various 
countries, in order to obtain efficient and 
economical service for the products of 
each in a well considered American in- 
tercourse.” 


Simplified Procedure 


Sought in Resolution 

The outstanding problems of the con- 
ference, the simplification and standardi- 
zation of consular and customs 
dure, were the subjects of resolutions 


recommending action through the agency | 


of the Pan American Union. Consular 
procedure would be simplified through 
the creation of a committee whose find- 
ings and recommendations would be sub- 
mitted to the respective governments’ 
members of the Union, according to the 
resolution covering this question, the full 
text of which follows: 

“Whereas Inter-American trade is 
hampered by the diversity in the consu- 
lar procedure of the different American 
countries; be it resolved that the Third 
Pan American Commercial Conference 
recommend the creation of a Pan Ameri- 
can Committee in charge of studying 
the simplification and standardization of 
Consular procedure as to inter-American 
trade as far as it may be possible with- 
out interfering with the national inter- 
ests of the respective governments. 

“It is also recommended: to the 
erning Board of the Pan American 
Union that as soon as possible it set 


the date for the meeting of said Com- | 


mittee and invite the Governments, mem- 
bers of the Union, to designate the re- 


| ing to the utmost the construction of na- 


proce- | 


| In Trade Disputes 


Gov- | 


| and 
| companies 


| the 


; ment of 


| can Chambers of Commerce or similar 


citizens of these Republics permanently 
residing in the United States, 

“That the purpose and duties of this | 
permanent committee be as follows: 

(1) The dissemination of information 
through advertising and the Chambers of | 
Commerce, of the necessity of develop- 


tional and international highways. 

(2) The distribution throughout Latin 
America of reports, booklets, studies and 
views of the authorities on these mat- 
and particularly those connected 
with the technical, economical and finan- | 
cial phases in the construction of roads. 

(3) The promotion and facilitation of 
contact between the respective countries | 
the manufacturers, construction | 
bankers and others interested | 
construction and de- 


rs 
ters, 


in the financing, 


| velopment of highways in Latin Amer- 


ica.” 
Arbitration Urged 


In addition to the resolutions that 
came from the Committee on Resolutions, 
Conference adopted the following 
resolution from its Committee on Abitra- 


| tion: 


“The Committee on Arbitration of the 
Third Pan American Commercial Con- | 
ference, considering the undeniable con- 
venience of arbitration for the settle- | 
disputes or differences which | 
may arise between the merchants of the 
different countries. 

“Resolves: That the Pan American | 
Union recommend strongly to all Ameri- ! 


organizations, the institution of arbitral 
committees and the execution of arbi- 
tration agreements between them.” 
“With the object,” said a statement | 
from the Committee on Resolutions, ac- 
companying the resolution, “of fostering 
friendly relations between the American } 
nations, of intensifying trade between | 
them, of encouraging the exploitation of 
their vast territory, of concentrating 
within them the energies that are di- 
rected toward other regions because of 





| tion of the 
| trusted to the 


“That these statistics include especi- | Pan-American Union shall submit to the | 


| the conference. 


| tions of America. 


| Marin; 


| Walter; Mexico, F. 


Internal Tax Levies 


Declared Too High 


Rates on Non-Luxury Goods 
Criticized as Hampering 
Commerce. 


lack of knowledge of the opportunities 
offered, and in order to augment and as- 
sure*the international cohesion of the 
continent and the Greater Antilles, it is 
necessary and desirable: 

“I. That the establishment of new 
routes of communication be effected in 
accordance with studies coordinated be- 
tween continguous countries and a pre- 
viously established plan, when they may 
constitute a new tie of union between 


| them. 


“II. That the American nations carry 


| out explorations in the regions that have 


as yet not been given over to exploita- | 


tion, determining their conditions of hab- 


study of the interior rivers that may be 


| utilized as routes of communication with 


the exterior. 
“III. That a committee be designated 


| which should be charged with all mat- 


ters relating to the utilization of the 


wealth of America and which should de- 
| termine those desirable to exploit, with 


an indication of the part of the conti- 
nent that offers the best conditions for 
each industry. 


“IV. That both the designation of the ; 
| said committee, as well as the publica- 
result of its work be en- | 


Pan American Union, 
which will carry out this recommenda- 
tion in the manner it deems most desir- 
able. 


| Resolution Proposes 


Uniformity of Terminology 


Other resolutions presented and unan- | 
| before the judiciary or administrative | 1™ously approved related to various sub- | 
| jects touched upon during the course of 

Their subjects and texts | 


follow: 

Uniform Terminilogy.—That in the in- 
terest of Pan American commercial in- 
tercourse, the Pan American Union en- 
deavor to have Chambers of Commerce 


| and similar organizations of the respec- | 
| tive countries, make every effort to clar- 


ify and make uniform the meaning of 
terms used in commerce, such as C. I. F., 
etc., special attention being given to 
those that may be ambiguous or which 


| at present lead to confusion. 
Sanitation Restrictions——That the Pan | 


American Union secure the cooperation 
of sanitary 


plan of inter-American cooperation for 
the conservation, 
velopment of the live-stock and agricul- 


| tural industries, for the purpose of study- 
| ing and carrying into effect the elimina- 


tion of the limitations and restrictions 
exist in inter-American 


| commerce with respect to products of 
| the agricultural industry. 


Parcel Post Commerce.—To recom- 


| mend the drawing up of international 
| agreements so that, without prejudice to 


the fiscal interests of any nation, the 
reciprocal transportation of merchandise 


| by mail may be facilitated, through the 


widest scope possible in parcel post 


service. 


Metric system. That there be recom- 


mended a wide application and use of the | 
| metric system in inter-American com- | 


merce. 


Education Advocated 


| Of Languages and Customs 


Education.—That the creation of edu- 


cational institutions be promoted for the | 
| teaching of English, Spanish, Portuguese 
| and French, and for the study of geog- 


raphy, history, commerce, industries, 
laws and social institutions of all the na- 
That the interchange 
of students and professors between the 
peoples of America be promoted. 
Pasport Requirements.—That there be 
recommended to the Governments of all 


the countries of America the desirability | 
of simplifying and, if possible, of elimi- | 


nating the requirement of obtaining pass- 


| ports 4n going from one country to an- 


other. 

Publications.—That there be recom- 
mended close cooperation between the 
chambers of commerce of the countries 
of America, and an exchange of the pub- 


| lications which they may issue. 


Conference Every Four Years.—That 


| the Governing Board of the Pan American | 


Union consider the desirability of hold- 
ing a Pan American Commercial Confer- 
ence at least every four years. 


| Personnel of Committee 


In Charge of Resolutions 

The personnel of the Committee on 
Resolutions of the Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference, which drew up and 
reported the resolutions, comprised the 
following deelgates: 

Argentina, Juan E. Capurre; Bolivia, 
J. A, Gonzales; Brazil, J. C. Muniz; 
Colombia, Nicolas de Zubiria; Costa 
Rica; Fernando Madrigal, Cuba, Luis 
Marino Perez; Chile, Alberto Graf 
Dominican Republic, Maximo 
Vasquez; Ecuador, Adriano Cobo; 
Guatemala, Herbert Schlubach; Haiti, 
Dantes Bellegarde; Honduras, Joseph 
Suastegui; Nicara- 
gua, Alejandor Cesar; Panama, Enrique 
R. Jimenez; Paraguay, Juan V. Rami- 
rez; Peru, Gervasio Alvares de Buena- 
vista; Salvador, Leonilo Montalvo; 
United States, F. Abbott Goodhue; 
Uruguay, Jose Richling; Venezuela, F. 
A. Guzman Alfaro, 


offices of the nations of ; 
America with the object of arriving at a : x 
| that direction: we know that we cannot 


protection and de- ! : 
| peace, hard work and wise economy. 


| itability and production, as well as the | 


| th United 








Pan American 


Conference 


Jugoslav. Minister 
Expresses Gratitude 


For Aid of America 


~ 


Capital Needed to Develop 
Resources, Says Minister 
Antoniyevitch, Present- 
ing His Credentials. 
The remarks exchanged between the 


newly appointed Minister of the Serbs, 


vitch, and President Coolidge when the 
former presented his credentials at the 
White House, were made public May 5 
by the Department of State. 

Cr. Antoniyevitch expressed the grati- 


tude of the Jugoslay people for the help | 


of the United States in bringing about 

their national unity, and said that the 

main problem of his country at present 

is to obtain capital for development of 
its enormous natural resources. 
Exchange of Remarks. 

The full text of the remarks of Presi- 


| dent Coolidge and Minister Antoniyevitch 


as given out by the Department of State, 
follow in full: 

Remarks of the newly appointed min- 
ister of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, Mr. Voislav An- 
toniyevitch, upon the presentation of his 
letters of credence, May 4, 1927: 

Mr. President: 


I have the honor to hand to Your Ex- | 


cellency the letters by which my August 
Sovereign, King Alexander, accredits me 
to you in‘the quality of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 


| and at the same time the letters of re- | 


call of my distinguished predecessor. 


In charging me with this high mis- | 


sion, His Majesty King Alexander ex- 
pressed the desire to see drawn closer 
the relations of friendship which so hap- 
pily exist between the 


and Slovenes. 

Convinced that this is also the desire 
of Your Excellency, I beg to express 
the hope that you will accord me your 
precious support in the accomplishment 


| of the task which has been confided to 


me. 
Capital Needed. 

After centuries of struggle, among the 
fiercest in the history of the world, Mr. 
President, justice, the surest road to 
peace, has been done to our people, and 


| we shall be eternally grateful for the 


help the United States have given us 
in the accomplishment of our national 
unity. For the first time in their his- 
tory, our whole people is beginning to be 
masters of their own destiny. 

The main problem of my country at 


present is economical and there is great’ 
; scope for capital and enterprise in de- 


veloping its enormous natural resources. 
The fundamental condition for the grad- 
ual solution of that problem is a long 
period of peace. I can assure you, Mr. 
President, that our main effort is in 


elevate ourselves otherwise than through 
The prosperity of the United States 


may be due to many causes, but the first 
cause and by far the principal, are the 


splendid qualities of the character of the | 


people: their energy, their endurance and 
their initiative. That prosperity is at 
present one of the greatest assets of the 
world. ‘ 
I am happy, Mr. President, to be in 
the midst of this people, and to take 


| possession of my new post on the eve 


of the beginning of the negotiations 
for the first Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Consular Rights between the 
United States and the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 


Reply of President. 
Mr. Minister: 
It gives me much pleasure to receive 
from you the letters by which His 


| Majesty, King Alexander, accredits you 


as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary near the Government of 
States and to accord you 
recognition in this high capacity. I ac- 
cept also, the letters of recall of your 
predecessor, Dr. Tresich Pavichich, of 


| whom I shall always retain the most 


pleasant recollections. 
I shall be glad if you will convey to 


; Mis Majesty, King Alexander, the ex- 


pression of my desire and the desire of 
the American people that the relations 
of cordial friendship and of good under- 
standing so happily existing between 
the United States and the iKngdom of 
the Serbs, Croates and Slovenes may 


| always be continued and strengthened. 


I am confident that these objects will 
be furthered by the mission which has 
been entrusted to you and which, as you 
have said, begins at the auspicious time 
when treaty negotiations are in progress. 

You may be assured that you will re- 
ceive the full support and cooperation 
of this, Government and of its officials. 
I hope, Mr. Minister, that your residence 
at this capital may prove, not only of mu- 
tual advantage to our Governments, but 
also agreeable to you personally. 


| Senator Borah in Accord 


With Mr. Hoover on Loans 


Senator Borah (Kep.), of Idaho, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, has stated orally that 
he is in accord with the views expressed 
by the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, regarding loans to other coun- 
tries. 

Secretary Hoover’s speech 
lished in the issue of May 38. In this 
speech Mr. Hoover said that inter- 
changes of capital between countries of 
the Americas should be for reproductive 
purposes only and specifically excluded 
from that category loans for military 
purposes. Senator Borah said he re- 
garded Secretary Hooyer’s speech as a 
statesmanlike proposition. 


was pub- 


| the public, 
Croats and Slovenes, Voislav Antoniye- | 


| United States | 
! and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats | 








| diseased adenoids 
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ALL STATEMENTS Herein Ar® Given on Orricran AuTHORITY ONL® 
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Economic Questions 


Chief Factors in Maintenance of Health 
Listed for Public in Questionnaire Form 


Knowledge of Answers to Questions Declared Necessary 
to Forestall Physical Deficiencies. 


A series of questions relating to pub- 
lic health, which are characterized as 
“vital’ "because to know them is neces- 


sary to health, are asked in a ques- 
tionnaire prepared by Herman N. 
Bundesen, M. D., Commissioner of 
Health of Chicago, and just received by 
the United States Public Health Service. 
The questionnaire, prpared for use of 
is devoid of all technical 
words and references, and is designed 
solely to educating the public in main- 
taining health. 

The questions and as 


answers, re- 


| ceived by the Public Health Service, are 
| as follows: 


1. What is the important part of sun- 
sine? 

2. Why is fresh alr necessary to life 
and health? 

3. What does moderate exercise do for 
the body? 

4. Name the necessary food elements? 

5. What are vitamins ? 

6. What is a disease germ? 


7. Why is milk called the perfect 


food? 


8. Give within 10 minutes the amount 


| of sleep in hours needed (a) for baby, (b) 


for brother 14 years old, (c) for mother? 
9. What is the purpose of sleep? 
10. Why should you chew your food 


| slowly 


11. How does cleanliness prevent dis- 
ease? ; 

12. What is a communicable disease? 

13. Why should you swat the fly? 


Definition Asked 


For Antitoxin 

14. What is antitoxin? 

15..What makes measles such a dan- 
gerous disease? 

16. What is a physical defect? 

17. What do diseased tonsils often do 
to children? 

18. What do diseased adenoids do to 
a child’s health? 

19. Why should you eat plenty of veg- 
etables? 

20. What vitamin is in oranges, grape- 
fruit, lemons and tomatoes? 

21. What vegetables contain iron? 

22. Why should everyone eat lettuce, 
tomatoes and cabbage? 

23. Give within two years the average 
span of life. 

24. Why is bathing necessary? 

25. How must you be dressed to get 


| the best effects of sunshine? 


26. How many glasses of water each 
day should a person in normal health 
drink ? 

27. Why is walking a good form of 
exercise ? 

28. Name three outdoor winter sports 
and five for the summer. 

29. What necessary precautions should 
be taken to live to be a hundred? 

30. What happens to a fellow who tries 
to make up the exercise of a week in 
one day? 

31. Who was Louis Pasteur? 

32. What treatment was named after 
him? 

33. What city had the lowest death 
rate of any largest city in the world in 
1925 and 1926? 

34. Give within 10 the number of 
typhoid fever cases in Chicago in 1926? 

35. When did the regulation for pure 
milk from tuberculin-tested cows go into 
effect in Chicago? 


Starving to Reduce 


| Is Often Harmful 


36. Why is the starvation treatment 
to reduce often harmful? 

37. What is malnutrition? 

38. Why is the breast-fed baby the 
best-fed baby? 

39. Name 
health? —— 

40. What has smallpox vaccination 
done to smallpox? 

41. What diseases are prevented by 
chlorination of water supply? 

42. Why is milk safer when pasteur- 
ized? 

43. Define the word sanitation. 

Answers: 

.1. The ultra-violet rays. 

2. Fresh air contains the greatest 
amount of oxygen, is clean, properly 
moistened and in motion. Life and 
health depend upon these things. 

3. Helps the circulation of the blood, 
strengthens the heart beat, hardens the 
muscles and improves digestion. 

4. Proteins, carbohydrates, fats, vita- 
mins and minerals. 

5. Certain substances in foods, which 
aid growth, improve the appetite, help 
the body to absorb food and prevent cer- 
tain diseases. 


five things that build 


Germs of Disease 
Are Plant Cells 


6. A minute plant cell which when it 
grows in the body causes disease. The 
“catching” diseases are all due to germs. 

7. Because it contains all the food ele- 
ments for the growth and health of the 
body. 

8. (a) For baby, 18 to 20 hours. (b) 
For brother (14), 10 to 12 hours. (c) 
For mother, 8 hours. 

9. To restore the energies and repair 
the cells of the body. 

10. Chewing breaks up the food thor- 
oughly, mixes it with saliva which con- 
verts the starch to sugar and makes it 
ready for the stomach juices. 

11. Cleanliness keeps away dirt and 
filth which are the breeding places for 
germs and vermin which spread disease. 

12. A catching disease that is spread 
from person to person. 

13. Flies breed in filth, live in filth and 
carry germ-laden filth to food. 

14. Antitoxin is made from the serum 
of horses protected against dipththeria, 
lockjaw, and other diseases. It contains 
protective substances of the animal’s 
blood. 

15. The complication of pnetimonia. 

16. Any physical deformity that inter- 
feres with the normal health, such as 


or tonsils, decayed | 


° 


teeth, poor vision, and so forth. 

17, Diseased tonsils cause malnutri- 
tion, rheumatism, heart disease and St. 
Vitus dance. / 

18. Diseased adenoids prevent growth, 
cause ear trouble that often leads to 
deafness, disturb digestion and make 
children backward mentally. 

19. Vegetables contain vitamins and 
minerals, and the indigestible parts help 
to regulate the bowels. 

0. Vitamin “C.” 

21. Spinach and other leafy vegetables. 

22. Lettuce and tomatoes contain vita- 
min “C” which prevents scurvy, and cab- 
bage contains vitamins “A,” “B,” and 
“C,” necessary for general health and 
growth. 

23. Fifty-eight years. 

24. Bathing not only removes the dirt 
from the skin and prevents odors, but it 
is stimulating to the skin and circula- 
tion and relieves the kidneys. 


Sunlight Should Fall 
On Uncovered Skin 


25. With as little on as the law allows. 
This means thst the sunlight must fall 
directly on the bare skin to get the best 
effects. 

26. From six to eight glasses a day. 

27. Walking is the easiest and simplest 
form of exercise. It exercises most of 
the muscles, increases the force of the 
heart beat, increase the blood circula- 
tion, opens the pores of the skin and 
helps to get rid of the wastes. 

28. Winter—skating, walking, football 
or others. Summer—baseball, tennis, 
golf, swimming, roller skating or others. 

29. Get plenty of fresh air, day and 
night; get plenty of sunshine, be mod- 
erate in eating, take suitable exercise, 
get plenty of sleep, and do not worry. 

30. He gets sore muscles and strains 
his body. 

31. Louis Pasteur was a great scientist 
who found that germs cause disease. 

32, The Pasteur treatment for rabies 
or hydrophobia. 

33. Chicago. 

54, 149 cases with but 24 deaths, mak- 
ing the lowest typhoid fever rate in the 
history of Chicago. 

35. April 1, 1926. 

36. Starvation reduces resistance to 
disease and disturbs all of the body proc- 
esses. 

387. Malnutrition means poor or under- 








nourishment. 


08. Human milk is best fitted for the 
baby’s needs and digestion. 


List Is Presented 
Of Five Aids to Health 


39. Proper food, sunshine, fresh air, 
plenty of sleep and suitable exercise. 

40. Smallpox Yaccination has so re- 
duced that terrible disease smallpox that 
in Chicago in 1926 there ‘were but 54 
cases. Before vaccination became uni- 
versal over half of the population of the 
world was afflicted; there were thousands 
of deaths and most survivors were 
scarred for life. 

41. Typhoid fever and diarrheal dis- 
eases. 

42. Pasteurization kills 


the disease 


| germs that may be contained in the milk. 


43. Sanitation means every method 
used to promote the public health. Keep- 
ing down sickness and the death rate by 
observing the general rules of health, 
helps us to keep well and live long. 


Note To British Declared 
Not Intentionally Abrupt 


The reply of the Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, to Great Britain fol- 
lowing the receipt of the British note re- 
garding war debts, was not meant to be 


Public 
Health 


Health Authorities 
To Hold Conference 
On Public Questions 


Representatives of All States 
and Canada to Be Present 
From May °* 
14 to 16. 


Questions relating to all phases of 
public health activity and education will 
be discussed at the 42d annual meeting 


of the Conference of State and Pro- 
vincial Health Authorities of North 
America, to be held in Washington, in 
cooperation with the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service from May 14 to 16 

The conference, which will be repre+ 
sentative of the 48 States of the coun- 
try as well as of Canada, has on its 
program topics relating to public health, 
of mutual interests to the country as a 
whole. Among the subjects to be con- 
sidered are scarlet fever immunization 
and treatment, communicable disease 
practice, school and child hygiene; re- 
cent advances in sanitary practice, and 
reports on municipal surveys in rela- 
tion to State health problems. 

The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, Hugh S. Cumming, will 
participate in discussion relating to the 
campaign for annexation of all States 
in the public health registration area 
by 1930. 


Commercial Aviation 
Convention Proposed 


Inter-American Commission 
to Consider Agreement for 
Pan America. 


Suggestions for the draft of a con- 
vention covering commercial aviation in 
North and South America will be con- 
sidered at the first formal meeting of 
the Inter-American Commission on Com- 
mercial Aviation, meeting in the Pan- 
American Union Building, in Washington 
on May 6. Members of the Commission, 
appointed from 16 of the 21 republics 
of the Americas, will take up all angles 
of aeronautics suggested for the conven- 
tion in compliance with instructions of 
the Fifth Pan-American Congress, which 
met in 1926 in Santiago, Chile. 

When the draft is approved by the 
Commission it is to be submitted, in ac- 
cordance with the instructions, to the 
governing board of the Pan-American 
Union, drafted in diplomatic form and 
then submitted to the respective gov- 
ernments. After that, the convention 
will be presented to the Sixth Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress, which will meet in Ha- 
vana, in January, 1928. 

The representatives of the United 
States on the Commission are William 
P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics; Harry F. 
Guggenheim, President of the Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Com- 
mercial Aviation, and John Lansing Cal- 
lan, of Airships, Inc., New York. 


abrupt, it was stated orally at the De- 
partment of State May 5. 

It was explained orally that Secretary 
Kellogg did not propose to make the mat- 
ter of an exchange of private corre- 


| spondence between Secretary Mellon and 


President Hibben a governmental mat- 
ter, and that few words had been used 
because he could see no reason for using 
more. He had not meant to be abrupt, it 
was explained, but he had nothing else 
to say. 
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Indian 


History 


Radio Reallocation 
Of Chicago Stations 
Due in Four Weeks 


Commissioner Bellows Urges 
Listeners-in to Be Patient, 
as Situation Is Soon to 


Be Cleared Up. 

Until the national traffic system for 
broadcasting is readjusted, any attempt 
to reallocate Chicago wave lengths would 
effect nothing but harm, according to a 
statement made by the Fedetal Radio 
Commisisoner, H. A. Bellows. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

It will be only a matter of three or 
four weeks before very definite steps 
are taken to clear up the Chicago broad- 
casting situation by a new allocation of 
wave lengths, with. sharp reductions of 
power in the cases of all stations op- 
erating transmitters in congested 
dential districts. The Commission ex- 
pects to provide relief for Chicago’s 
harassed radio listeners by June 1, and 
perhaps earlier. 

Relief Not Yet Possible. 

Although the full Radio Commission 
could not be assembled until April 13, 
and although Congress had made the ra- 


resi- 


dio act virtually inoperative, so far as its | 


penalties were concerned, until April 24, 
many Chicago listeners are already com- 
plaining that nothing has been done, or 


that what has been done has resulted in | 


little or no benefit. Their impatience, 
though not altogether reasonable, is quite 


natural, in view of the intolerable condi- | 


tions which have existed in Chicago 
broadcasting, and from which they 
rightly demand prompt relief. 

They must remerber, however, that the 


law enacted by Congress does not pro- | 


vide for the arbitrary closing of a single 
broadcasting station which was licensed 
and in operation prior to February 23, 
1927. Licenses will be promptly revoked 


for violation of the new law, or of orders | 


of the Commission issued thereunder; 
but the easy method of providing relief 


to the listener by simply wiping a lot | 





of the less desirable stations off the map 


has not been legally possible. 


Adequate relief can be given, however, | 


by a complete reallocation of 
lengths and a general readjustment of 


wave ! 


power and of hours for broadcasting. In | 


the case of Chicago stations, this 
volves two things: First, a study of the 
applications for licenses under the new 


in- j 


law, and, second, a reassignment of wave | 


lengths in proper relation to those 
stations outside the Chicago area. 
Spirit of Cooperation. 


of | 


The applications from the Chicago sta- 


tions were not all received until April 


24, and each application requires a cer- | 


tain amount of careful study. 
cases extended 
held with the 
to work out 
situation. 
shown a fine spirit of cooperation, but 
obviously these plans cannot be 
public until the whole pyogram of reallo- 
cation is settled. 

To the Chicago listener it looks as if 
rearranging the wave-lengths would be 
a simple matter. The fact is, however, 
that in the hit-or-miss system of choos- 
ing frequencies the wave-lengths 
present used by Chicago stations 
very badly arranged. 
may be a separation of 10 or 20 kilo- 
cycles, which means constant heterodyn- 
ing; at another there may be 60 or 70, 
which is more than is needed,”and hence 
wasteful. 

If the Coramission were merely to re- 
arrange the Chicago stations, half 
them would be on wave-lengths used by 


conferences have 
station owners, 
plans for 


are 


powerful outside stations, and the situa- | 


tion would be worse than ever. Chang- 
ing the wave-length of a single Chicago 
station 10 kilocycles may mean the shift- 
ing of stations in Iowa, Missouri, Ohio 
and Michigan in order to clear the chan- 
ne}. 

Readjustment Plan in Hand. 

This the task the Commission 
now working on, and it expects to have 
the whole national traffic system for 
broadcasting readjusted very shortly. 
Until that is done, any attempt to reallo- 
cate the Chicago wave lengths would do 
nothing but harm. 

The listeners have in some cases failed 
to understand the purpose and the neces- 
sary limitations of the temporary per- 
mits under which all stations are now 
operating. These permits were never 
f designed to effect any general rearrange- 
~* ment. They were simply to enable 
broadcasting to go on after April 24 
without rendering each broadcaster 


is is 


liable under the law to a fine of $5,000 } 


or five years in prison for 
without a license. 

Certain things, however, were under- 
taken by the Commission in issuing 
these permits. There were 129 stations 
clogging the air channels by operating 
on “split kilocycles,” 
these stations is now on an authorized 
frequency. 

There were 41 stations on or over- 
lapping the six wave lengths assigned 
for Canadian use, and these six channels 
are,now clear. Finally, there were a 
number of stations which were operat- 
ing in violation of agreements as to the 
use of wave lengths made with other 
stations, and these conflicts have been 
eliminated. 

Program For Chicago. 

The more than 40 stations in the Chi- 
cago area will, within the next few 
weeks, find themselves assigned to chan- 
nels 50 kilocycles apart. Preference will 
be given to those stations with a con- 
sistent record of satisfactory public 
service. Time division or consolidation 
of service will be general, and great 
progress has already been made toward 
bringing about such consolidations. 

The Chicago listener has a right to 
good broadcasting, and he is going to get 
it, but he must rémember that every 
Chicago broadcaster likewise has at least 
the right to have his application care- 


operating 


at | 


At one. point there | 


of | 


and every one of ; 


In many | 
been | 
in order | 
improving the | 
Most of the broadcasters have | 


made | 





| 
| 
| 


Science 


News-Summary 


of Today's Issue 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGe ONE) 


Public Utilities 


Illinois Bell Telephone Company au- | 


thorized to acquire certain properties 
of Winnebago County Telephone Com- 
pany. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commissioner H. A. 
Bellows announces that reallocation of 
broadcasting waves for Chicago sta- 
tions will be effected soon with read- 
justment of national system. 

Page 3, Co} 1 

Emergency radio stations have been 
established in flood areas of the Mis- 
sissippi River by Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel it was announced 
May 5. 


Railroads 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way authorized to procure delivery of 
$6,455,000 of bonds. 


Page 8, Col. 7) 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Comments permitted in rate investi- 
gations. 


Page 9, Col. 6} 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizes Union Pacific Railroad to 
build one-mile branch line extension in 
Scotts Bluff County, Nebr. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Examiner finds rates on cotton and 


cotton linters from South Carolina 
points through Charleston to New Eng- 
land are not unreasonable. 


Page 9, Col. 7} 
on | 


Examiner recommends rates 
green salted hides and sheepskins be 
found reasonable. 


Page 9, Col. 4} 


Receiver of Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway applies for authority to con- 
tract for extension of bonds to avoid 
foreclosure. 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern authorized 
to acquire control of Birmingham and 
Northwestern by lease and purchase of 
portion of stock. 


Page 8, Col. 1} 


Schedules suspended by I. C. C. pro- 
posing to restrict minimum carload 
provisions on cereals. 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Earnings of the American Railway 
Express Company for January reported 
by Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 8, Col. 4, 


Interstate Commerce Commission is- 
sues certificate authorizing the Fair- 
port, Painesville and Eastern Railroad 


to construct a six-mile extension and} 
! 


a two-mile spur. 


Page 8, Col. 5} 


Reclamation 


Statement by the Secretary of the 
Interior on accomplishments of Pan- 
Pacific Conference on Education, Recla- 
mation, Recreation and Rehabilitation. 


Page 5, Col. 2) 


* . 
Science 

H. G. Avers summarizes 
variation of mean sea 
level surface. 

Page 3, Col. 6 

Worn mail pouches used by Bureau 

of Standards in making paper. 


Page 12, Col. 6| 


Ethnologist of Smithsonian Institu- 
tion nears completion of 30-year study 
of Iroquois league to abolish war. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


Bureau of Standards seeks accel- 
eratea test of resistance of metals to 
corrosion. 


Page 3, Col. 4 | 


cy . . 
Shipping 

Chairman of the Shipping Board re- 
states the position of the Board regard- 
ing the ultimate ownership of the 


American Merchant Marine by none) 


interests. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Social Welfare 


Emergency radio stations have been 
established in flood areas of the Mis- 
sissippi River by Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel was 
May 5. 


it 


Page 1, Col. 6 

President asked to name commission 
to study flood control and draft recom- 
mendations for submission to Congress. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Permits Are Granted 
Under New Radio Act 


Telegrams Sent to Stations That 
Have Failed to Apply for 
Temporary Permits. 


where tele- 
grams have been sent to stations which 


With a few exceptions, 


have not applied for permits to operate, 
all 
tions have been given temporary permits 
by 
cording to announcement just made. 
In cases where replies have not been 
received, it is stated, the Commission 
is acting on the idea that the stations 
have decided to suspend broadcasting. 
Following is the latest list of stations, 
giving call letters, name of operator, 


practically radio broadcasting sta- 


the Federal Radio Commission, ac- 


fully studied before an order is issued 
which may deprive him of the wave 
length or power allowance which he has 
heretofore enjoyed. 

If the listeners will remember that 
Congress, not the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, wrote the new radio law, and 
that this law did not develop its first set 
of teeth until April 24, they will see that 


if they get real relief before June 1, they | 


are not being asked to have patience for 
any unreasonable length of time. 


study of | 
level from a| 


announced | 


Attorney General announces comple- 
tion at Atlanta Prison of cotton duck 
contract for Department of War. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Su preme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States, 
in re Cline v. Frink Dairy Co. et als., 
is asked to, pass upon constitutionality 
of Colorado anti-trust law. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Supreme Court of the United States 
is in recess until May 16. 
nn : 

Tariff ‘ 

The Tariff Commission on May 5 pre- 
liminary to public hearings to be held on 
June 6 made public statement cover- 
ing tenetaitve casts of Bentwood chairs 
in United States and abroad. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Department of Commerce reports 
changes in customs duties and tariff 
regulations in foreign countries. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

American Commercial Con- 

ference adopts resolutions for reduction 
of tariffs and concludes sessions, 

Page 1, Col. 1 


| Pen 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals, on petition of 
J.J. Pascoe, refuses to allow reduction 
for depletion, in figuring tax returns, 
in absence of evidence of value of tax- 
payer’s evidence in property. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Board of Tax Appeals, on petition of 
| White Oaks Gasoline Co., rules it has 
jurisdiction over jeopardy case despite 
failure of taxpayer to file bonds with 
claim in abatement. 








Page 6, Col. 5 
District Court, Eastern District of 
Louisiana. in re Drefuss Dry Goods Co. 
v. Collector of Internal Revenue, dis- 
misses petition, holding issue of limita- 
| tion not raised in claim for refund 
filed with Bureau, that it may not be 
raised first time in court, and that 
Commissioner’s failure to assess and 
collect by law may be justified by con- 
| duct of petitioners. 








Page 6, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals, on petition of 

Shirley Hill Coal Co., refuses to allow 

claim that payment for cancellation of 

lease is deductible as business expense. 

Page 6, Col 1 

Article by the Government Actuary, 

Department of the Treasury, Joseph 

S. McCoy, describing the functions of 
his office. 


Page 12, Col. 3 
Review of admissions taxations for 
nine months. 


Page 9, Col. 2 

Representative Treadway gives views 

on aim of next Congress in regard to 

taxation. 7 

Page 9, Col. 1 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. ‘ 


Textiles 


_Attorney General announces comple- 
tion at Atlanta Prison of cotton duck 
contract for Department of War. 


Page 7, Col. 1 
‘Trade Practices 


Consent decree filed against Eighteen 
Karat Club of California, enjoining 
combination of retail jewelers in al- 
leged restraint of trade. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Court of Appeals of D. C., in re New, 
Ete., v. Tribond Sales Corp., holds 
scheme of coupon contracts for sale of 
hosiery is in violation of lottery laws 
and upholds order barring matter from 
mails. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Federal Trade Commission issues 
complaint against Northwestern Fur 
Co., charging misrepresentation in con- 
nection with correspondence course in 
furriery. 

Page 7, Col. 5! 
Veterans 


Comptroller General rules adjusted 
service certificate may not be issued 
to veteran, now dead, whose applica- 
tion for certificate apparently was lost! 
in Department of War. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


‘Wool 


Prices at London wool sale reported 
under those prevailing at last series, 
Page 7, Col. 4 





| tocation, power, frequency in kilocycles 
and wave length in meters: 

WGES—Oak Leaves’ Broadcasting 
Corp., 128 North Crawford Chi- 
cago, TIll., 500, 940, 319.0. 

WW NC—Chamber of Commerce, 
20 Market St., Asheville, 
1,180, 254.1. 

KF WM—Oakland Educational Society, 


Ave., 


18- 
N. C., 500, 


day time, 500 evenings, 1,400, 214.2. 
Portable Stations. 
WIBJ—C. L. Carrell, 36 State 
South, Chicago, 100, 1,470, 204. 
WHBM—C. L. Carrell, 36 State 
South, Chicago, 100, 1,470, 204. 
WHBL—C. L. Carrell, 36 State 
South, Chicago, 100, 1,470, 204. 
WIBW—C. L. Carrell, 36 State 
South, Chicago, 100, 1,470, 204. 
WIBM—C. L. Cairell, 38 State 
South, Chicago, 100, 1,470, 204. 
WKBG—C. L. Carrell, 36 State 
South, Chicago, 100, 1,470, 204. 
WBBZ—C, L. Carrell, 36 State 
South, Chicago, 100, 1,470, 204. 
WMBH—Edwin Dudley Aber, 1526 E. 
53d St., Chicago, 100, 1,470, 204. 
WKBU—Harry K. Armstrong, 1037 
Maryland St., New Castle, Pa., 50, 1,470, 
204, 
WALK—Albert A. 
| 2d Street 
11,470, 204, 





Walker, 
Pike, Bathayres, 


Box 
Pa., 


16, 
50, 


plained 
| tion and prohibiting the 


Wave 


Lengths 


Jeweler’s Club Signs 
Consent Decree in 
Anti-Trust Suit 


Department of Justice Aec- 
cepts Settlement of Anti- 
Trust Suit Proposed by 

Eighteen Karat Club. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


been accepted by the department. 
“Upon submission to United 
District Judge James, at Los Angeles, 


yesterday the cases were disposed of 


| by the acceptance of pleas of nolo con- | 


tendere and the payment of fines aggre- 
gating $26,850 and the entry of a con- 


| sent decree enjoining the activities com- | 


in the government’s peti- 


of 


organization 


| hereafter of any similar club or asso- | 


ciation. 





$3,000; 
J. Herbert Hall Company, $2,000; Don- | 


| ‘ 

| Hirschman and 
| Morton and Company, $2,000; 
| Kacret, 


Organization to be Dissolved. 
“The Eighteen Karat Club is being dis- 


| - ' 
solved as the defendant preferred volun- 
| tary dissolution to having such provi- 


sion included in the decree. 


The indictments, which were returned | 


in the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of California on 
May 28, 1926, charged the members of 
the Eighteenn Karat Club with combin- 


| ing and conspiring to eliminate competi- 


’ 


tion of so-called “upstairs’ 
cutting” by 
others, of forcing and requiring manu- 


jewelers means, among 


| facturers to exclude them from purchas- | 
ing jewelry and silverware In violation | 
| of Section 1 of the Sherman Anti-Trust | 
Act. 


The defendants upon whom fines were 


imposed are as follows: Shreve, Creat, 


and Eacret, $3,000; Shreve and Com- 
$3,000; Brock 


Montgomery 


Company, 
$2,000; 


pany, and 


Brothers, 
Seamans Company, $2,000; 
$2,000; H. 
Godfrey 
$1,000; George Lewis, $1,000; 
George A. Brock, $1,000; James A. Mont- 


avan and 


Company, 


gomery, $1,000; J. Herbert Hall, $750; 


Julius A. Young, $750; James G. Don- 
avan, $750; Marion C. Hirschman, $750; 


| Constant J. Auger, $750, and Carl G. W. | 


Noack, $100. 





The Government’s petition in equity 
was filed in the same court, November 


| 24, 1926, and charged the Eighteen Karat 
| Club, its members and certain individuals 
| representing the corporate members of 
| the Club with the same unlawful prac- 


tices as charged in the indictments. The 
offer of settlement by defendants in these 
cases followed the entry gf an order by 
Judge James, denying a motion and sup- 


| plemental motion to quash the indict- 
ments, overruling pleas in abatment and 
additional pleas in abatement and over- 
ruling a demurrer to the indictments. 


Resistance of Metals 
To Corrosion Studied 


Accelerated Test of Materials 





1520 Eighth Ave., Oakland, Calif., 1,000 | 


Sought in Federal 
Research, 


A search for an accelerated test to 
determine the- resistance of metals to 
corrosion is being made by the Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Commerce. 

The Bureau it was stated, 
that such a process may be found in the 
voltage required to cause the metal to 
corrode at a definite rate. The full text 
of a statement by the Department of 
Commerce follows: 

The Bureau of Standards is _inter- 
ested in the development of an acceler- 
ated test to determine the resistance of 
| metals to corrosion, and believes that 
| this may exist in the voltage required 
| to cause the metal to corrode at a defi- 

nite rate. 

It is now generally agreed that the 
corrosion of metals, at least when im- 

| mersed in liquids, is an electrolytic proc- 

ess. This means that a current flows 
through the solution between the part 
| of the metal that is dissolving (i. e., 
| acting as an anode), and some other 
part Which serves as a cathode and is 
not attacked. Such corrosion may be 
due to differences in the purity or physi- 
| cal condition of the metal at different 
| parts, or to differences in the composi- 
tion of the solution adjacent to differ- 
ent parts of the metal. 

In order to determine the relative cor- 
rosion resistance of various metals, ac- 
celerated tests are often employed. 
Among these are electrolytic tests in 
which corrosion is hastened by the pas- 
sage of a current. Among such methods 
the one most frequently used has de- 
pended on the loss: in weight that oc- 
¢urs when the current passes for a given 
time. The present investigation has 
shown that these results do not give a 
satisfactory indication of the natural ten- 
dencies of the metals to corrode. 

By measuring the potential or voltage 
required to cause the metal to corrode 
at a certain rate, a better indication of 
the resistance of the metals to corrosion 
is obtained. Further work will be re- 
quired, however, to determine whether 
such an accelerated test can be depended 
upon to indicate the probable life of any 
metal under any given conditions of ac- 
tual service, 


believes, 





retail jewelry stores in California, has | 


States | 


and “price | 
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Thirty-Year Study of League of Iroquois 
In 16th Century to Abolish War Nears End 


History of Federation of Five Indian Nations Traced by 
Ethnologist of Smithsonian Institution. 


The League of the Iroquois, an at- 
tempt of Indians ef the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury to end bloodshed, is the subject of 
a 30-year study now almost completed, 
' according to a statement by the Smith- 
| sonian Institution. 
| J. N. B. Hewitt, of the Bureau 
| American Ethnology under the 
| sonian, has worked on the project since 
1898. »After a field trip this summer, 
Mr. Hewitt will publish the results of 
the study. The full text of the state- 
ment describing the League follows; 

The League of the Iroquois, astonish- 


of 


ding of human blood, forms the subject 
| of a lifetime research by a Smithsonian 
| ethnologist, who leaves Washington May 
5 for a final summer of field work pre- 
| paratory to issuing his results. «Mr. 
| J. N. B. Hewitt, of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology under the Smithsonian, 
began gathering texts on the League 
' among the Iroquois of New York State 
| and Canada in 1898. In the intervening 
years his authority on the subject has 
become such that recently three chiefs 
| of the Onandaga came to ask Mr. Hewitt 
| about the principles of the League. 
League Formed About 1570. 

The Federation of the Five Nations 
+} Was consummated about 1570 between 
the Mohawk, the Onondaga, the Oneida, 
the Cayuga and the Seneca. It was the 
conception of Deganawida, lawgiver, 
statesman, and prophet. Appalled by 
the relentless feuds which turned 
| Iroquoian country into a “highway of 





blood,” he sought for a means of insur- | 


| ing peace between all known tribes of 
men. 
tutional form of government based 
three sets of “double” principles—health 
and peace, righteousness and justice, au- 
thority and harmony between man and 
man and man and nature. 

The founder and his associates meant 
this plan to apply not only to the Iro- 
all men. The humanity and statesman- 
to a contemporary nation. The Iroquois 
Indians were in the stone age 
Deganawida conceived it. 


It means not only a new spiritual con- 


methods, scope, and forms of govern- 
ment extant among the Iroquois. De- 
ganawida succeeded by a long period of 
» proselyting among the tribes. His chief 
aids were, first, Djigensasen, a chieftain- 





= 


\ 


| in the wars between the Hurons and the 
| Troquois, and Hiawatha. 
| was not the hero of Longfellow’s poem, 


| bal, whom Deganawida won Pa his side, 


Smith- | 


| endless 


ing organization of a primitive people | 
to put an end for all time to the shed- | 


| ceived the purpose of government to be 


“he held the Chiefship. 


the | 


The solution he found was a consti- | 
on | 


| Geodetic Survey, who recently suggested 


quois peoples, but to serve as a model for | 
| ship of this conception would do honor | 


when | 
} dicate that along the coasts of the At- 


To give body to the plan must have | 
seemed at the beginning a hopeless task. | 


ception but an entire revolution in the | : 
| general slope downward in the mean sea 


ess of the Neutral nation (or tribe), then 
very powerful, warlike, though neutral 


This Hiawatha 
but a tribal chief and a practicing canni- 


Typical of the practical steps by which 
the League achieved its purpose of peace 
was the setting of a legal tender price 
on human life so that the death of a 
man, whether by accident or design, 
would cease to bring in its train an 
series. of revenge deaths. A 
male life was paid for by 20 strings of 
wampum, a female life by 30, and there 
the matter ended. 





The government of the League was in 
the hands of a Council of Chiefs repre- | 
senting the constituent clans of the | 
tribes, each of whom was elected by the 
women of his clan. As proof of how 
literally the founder statesman con- | 


the attainment of good, or peace, it is 
only necessary to state. that the Chief 
of the Council could not go to war while 


The ordinances of the League consti- 
tution required that the number of the 
chiefs in the Federal council should be 
kept intact. Consequently, the rituals 
for the Council of Condoling and Instal- 
lation of Chief lay at the heart of the 
integrity of the Iroquois federation. It | 
is on these rituals that Mr. Hewitt, un- | 
der the direction of the-Bureau of Ameri- | 
ean Ethnology, has devoted many 
years, and which he now wishes to col- | 
late and verify for a final translation. 


so 


H. G. Avers Outlines Study 
Of Variation in Sea Level 


Henry G. Avers, Chief Mathematician 
of the Division of Geodesy, Coast -and 


the possibility ,of the sea running up 
hill, made a statement.on May 5 *%sum- 
marizing his study of. “the variation of 
mean sea level-from a level surface.” 
After giving various technical meas- 
urements, he said these values would in- 
and Pacifie Oceans there is indi- 
a general slope upward of the 
sea level surface from south to 
but along the Gulf of Mexico a 


lantic 
cated 
mean 
north 





level surface from west to east. 
The full text of Mr. Avers’ state- 
ment will be printed in the issue 
of May 7. 
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Broadcast 


Service 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 


May 5, 1927. 

9:45 A. M.—The Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, called to prospective 
changes in the organization of the Fed- 


discuss 


eral Farm Loan Board. 

10 A, M.—The Canadian Minister, Vin- 
cent Massey, called to introduce to the 
President Dr. J. H. King, Canadian Min- 
ister of Fubiic Health, who is in the 
United States on routine maters. 

10:30 A. M.—Representative Stephen 
Porter, of Pittsburgh, Pa., called to 


memorial on behalf of the 
of Pittsburgh, re- 


G. 
present a 
Flood Commission 


| questing the President to appoint a joint 


commission of army engineers and civil- 
ians to make a thorough study of the 
flood control problem in time for con- 
sideration at the next session of Con- 
gress. 

11 A. M.—Representative Allen T, 
Treadway, of Stockbridge, Mass., called, 
Subject of conference not announced. 

11:15 A. M.—T. V. O’Connor, Chair- 


| man of the United States Shipping Board, 


called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced, 

11:30 A. M.—Representative Charles 
L. Faust, of St. Joseph, Mo., called with 
Carl H. Wolfrey, Vice President of the 
National Aeronautical Association, to in- 
vite the President to attend the Na- 
tional Aeronautical Congress to be held 
in St. Joseph, Mo., on June 6 and 7. 

11:45 A. M.—J. Butler Wright, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of State, and recently ap- 
pointed Minister to Hungary, called to 
say good-by to the President prior to 
leaving for his new post. ; 

12 Noon. The Charge d’Affaires of the 
French Embassy, called to present J. 
Sauerwein, Foreign Editor of Le Matin, 
and Lucifer Romier, formerly editor of 
Figaro, of Paris, France. 

12:15 P. M.—Chief Rabbi Barashan- 
key of the Washington Orthodox Syna- 
gogue, who has been making a study 
of the conditions of the Jews abroad, 
called to report his observations to the 
President. 

12:20 P. M.—Jefferson Myers, a mem- 
ber of the United States Shipping Board, 
called to pay his respects to the Presi- 
dent. 

12:30—The President was _ photo- 
graphed with Boy Scouts who are as- 
sisting in distributing buttons in con- 
nection with the drive being made for 
the erection of a memorial in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Washingtonians who lost 
their lives in the World War. 


aie | 


| 
: 
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Comfort and Dependability 


When you travel over the Baltimore & Ohio, 
modern equipment, good meals at moderate 
cost and the will to please expressed in thought- 
ful service give evidence of constant con- 
sideration for your comfort and. well-being. 


And dependability means far more than the 
promise of schedules maintained. It stands 
for service—service that is actually rendered 
to the traveling public. 


In these two words you have the yardstick 
that medsures Baltimore & Ohio service. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


| 1827—100 YEARS OF SERVICE—1927, 
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New England Reports | Mz 
babar} in Campaign 
Against Corn Borer 


Department of Agriculture 
Says Infestation Decreased 
38 Per Cent Dur- 
ing 1926. 


by the European corn borer apparently 
decreased 38 per cent during 1926, 
compared with 1925, according to a sur- 
vey made by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the results of which have just 
made __— public. The 
amounts to 94 per cent when the 
of the 1926 survey are compared with 
that of 1922 
ment concerning the survey follows: 

In commenting on the spread and in- 
festation of the European corn 
during 1926, L. H. Worthley and D. J. 
Caffrey, of the United States 
ment of Agriculture, say some encour- 
agement is derived from the fact that 
the pest was considerably reduced in 
the New England area. The'1926 survey 
showed that a reduction of 38 per 
had occurred in 223 cornfields of 46 rep- 
resentative townships, as compared with 
the results of a similar survey 
1925. This is a reduction of 94 per cent 
as compared with the infestation in 1922 
and means that there were last year only 
approximately one-sixteenth as many 
borers in the New England area as there 
were five seasons before. 

Figures for 1926 Discussed. 

Figures on the spread of the borer 
during 1926 are discussed in Miscellane- 
ous Circular No. 
festation by 
During 1926,” 
concerning the 


been 
results 


to 
details 


inform corn growers 
of the situation 


and to recommend control procedure for | : 
| countries. 


the spring work, particularly in areas 


where the pest may be expected to in- | 
crease in 1927 unless such control prac- | 


tices are adopted universally. 

Much of the increase in corn-borer in- 
festation which developed during 1926 
in the area bordering Lake Erie may be 


charged to the common practice of disk- | 


ing small grains in high corn stubble 
and stalks. This source of increased in- 
festation can be eliminated, or greatly 
reduced in importance, by 
disking operations to fields where corn 
stubble and surplus stalks have been 
properly treated. Stubble pulverizers 
can be employed to destroy corn stubble 
not more than 14 inches high. Where 


this procedure is nat possible the stubble | 


can be poled down, waked into windrows, 
and burned, 
the field should be plowed clean, so as 
to leave no corn debris whatever on the 
surface. The destruction of such in- 
fested material is certain to reduce 
greatly the borer population in each field 
treated. It removes the 


numerous corn remnants that remain on 
the soil after disking. 
Work of Scouting Parties. 
Scouting parties working 
late fall of 1926 found that an average of 


8.91 per cent of such stubble in a limited | 
| problems 
| grain through ports on the Gulf of Mex- | 
| ico differ from those experienced in ship- 


section of northwestern Ohio was in- 
fested at the rate of 9.83 borers to each 
100 corn stubs in the field. In the worst 
infested field the infestation was as high 
s 29.6 per cent. It was also discovered 

at many plants other than corn 
infested with the borers. 


host 


weeds 
grass, cocklebur, 
growing or 
cornfields, 
and should 
operations. 

A copy of the circular may be ob- 
tained as long as the supply lasts by 
writing to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


and smartweéed, when 
near severely infested 
are certain to contain borers 
not be neglected in clean-up 


in 


Of Imported Casing 


Order of Department of Agri- | 


culture Safeguards Against 
Infested Products. 


ings—cleaned 
sausage con- 
tricted after 


Tmportation mal cas 
animal intestines 
tainers—will be 
ber 1, 1927, 
dustry Orde) 
partment of Agriculture. 

Under existing regulations, origin of 
imported animal casings is now unknown 
in many instances. The new order 
exclude casings unless known to be from 
healthy animals. 

The full text of a statement concern- 
ing the order follows: 

Beginning December 1, 1927, animal 
casings—cleaned animal intestines used 
sausage conta ted into the 
United States foreign country 
must be accompanied by a certificate 
bearing the signature of the national 
government official having jurisdiction 
over the health of animals in the coun- 
try where the casings omiginated. This 
requirement, recently announced by the 
Department of Agriculture, is officially 
designated as Bureau of 
try Order 305. 

The purpose 
against the 


used as 
res 
unde ¥ 


305, just issued by the De- 


as iners—admit 


irom any 


of the order is to guard 


introduction into the United 


as | 


reduction 


The text of an announce- | 


borer | 


Depart- | 


cent | 


during | ; . << 
© | at the Pacific ports of Vancouver 


104-M, “Spread and In- | 
the European Corn Borer | a ; : 
| resourcefulness and ability of Canadian | 


confining | 


‘or, if that cannot be done, | 


ideal shelter | 
otherwise afforded the corn borer by the | 
| those interested in improving the exist- 


during the | 2 u 
| lets presents one kind of difficulty. 


Such | 
as lamb’s quarters, pigweed, panic | 7 : 
; sulted in the production of many dif- 
ferent kinds and varieties of grain. 





will | 


| 1923, 
| ganizations in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
Infestaton of New England cornfields | 


| number 


| vators on 
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Agriculture 


Mr. “J ardine Asks Legislation to Extend 
Cooperative Marketing 2 of Farm Products 


Holds Organizations Must Control Large Volume of Sales 
to Stabilize Prices and Prevent Depression. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


plication of the pooling principle to grain 
marketing. 

The first of the Canadian pools was 
organized in Alberta during the fall of 
Whis was followed by similar or- 


wan in time to handle the crop of 1924. 
The same year a central sales agency 
was established to sell the grain of the 
three provincial organizations. 


| First Pool in Canada 


Organized in 1923 

More than 81,000,000 bushels were 
handled by the three pools during the 
crop year 1924-25 and approximately 
212,000,000 bushels the following year. 
It stated that 15,400,000 acres out 


is 


| of the 21,000,000 acres of wheat in west- 


ern Canada are under contract to the 
three procincial pools. The member- 
ship now exceeds 142,000, which is ap- 
proximately per cent of the total 
of farmers in the Provinces 
Saskatchewan, and Al- 


56 


of Manitoba, 
berta. 

The pools 
700 country elevators, and terminal ele- 
the Great Lakes at Port 
Arthur, Fort Wililam, and Buffalo, and 
and 
Prince Rupert. Export offices are main- 
tained at New York, Montreal, and Van- 
couver. Sales offices are maintained at 
Toronto, Ontario, and Paris, France, and 
agency connections have been estab- 


| lished in the United Kingdom and in all 


the principal importing countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

These achievements of our neighbors 
in Canada bear splendid testimony to the 


farmers and agricultural leaders and are 
£ 


| an example to grain producers in other 


Advocates of the pooling plan in the 
United States have wondered why it has 
nét met with more general favor among 
wheat producers here, in view of its suc- 
cess in Canada, where conditions 
semble those in the United States. The 
explanation is probably found in the fact | 
that, although conditions of production | 


; and marketing problems are similar in 
| the two countries, they are by no means 


identical. 
Practices Standardized 


In Canadian Wheat Area 

The Canadian crop, consisting almost 
exclusively of one variety of hard spring 
wheat, is grown in one region, in which 
production and marketing practices are 
standardized. The bulk of the crop 
passes through one city and over 
route to eastern and export markets. 

The marketing of the grain crop of | 


| the United States, on the other hand, pre- 
|} sents many 


complexities, more in fact 
than are usually appreciated. 


Some of the problems to be solved -by 


ing situation are the result of geographic 
conditions. The location of various pro- 
ducing areas with respect to market out- 


example, the transportation and terminal | 


involved in the shipment of | 


ments to terminals on the Great Lakes 


| or to Atlantic or Pacific ports. 


Climate and topography are responsi- 
ble for other differences between produc- 
ing areas. These conditions have re- 


The 


-marketing of the wheat crop, with which 


Certification Required | \ 


| differences have arisen as 
| more 
Degem- | 
Bureau of Animal In- | 


| tém of 


| been 


| ada, 


Animal Indus- | 


States of animal casings bearing the con- 
tagion of communicable diseases of ani- | 


mals. The required certificate calls for 
a description of the casings, identifica- 
tion marks on the packages, and the 


names and addresses of the consignor and | 


consignee. 

Animal casings. unaccompanied by the 
required certificate, those shipped in skins 
as containers, 


you are all concerned, is greatly com- 


| plicated by the existence of several dis- 
' s } 
| tinct classes and many 


varieties. The 
Southwest produces largely a hard red 


| winter wheat; the Northwest, a hard red 


spring wheat; the Intermountain States 
of the Northwest, a soft white varicty; 
Middle Western States, a soft red 
wheat. Within each of these produting 
areas, again, there are differences of 
variety. 
ties find their way to different 
Marketing Facilities 
And Methods Vary ° 
The problem is further complicated by 
differences in facilities for handling at 
country points and in method of selling 
at terminal markets. These and other 
a result of 


markets. 


and they must be recognized by those 
interested in improving the existing sys- 
marketing. 

Having considered very briefly some 
of the difficulties encountered in attempt- 
ing to improve our present facilities, let 
us nuw examine the efforts 
made to solve these problems and 
ze the objects, accomplishments, 
imitations of the system which has 


analy 
and 
up 
responsibility of marketing the 
crop of the United States. 
analysis we may arrive at certain con- 
clusions which I believe merit the careful 
consideration of all those who are 
ms ed in the problem. 

‘ooperative marketing 
this country, 
farmers’ 


grain 


of grain 
as in Canada, began as a 
elevator movement. 
however, we have witnessed the 
development of large cooperative line 
elevator companies, while in the United 
States independent local farmers’ ele- 
vators have been the rule. 

These local elevators were formed to 
remedy abuses which the farmers be- 
lieved existed in the buying practices: of 
country dealers. To a large extent they 
bureau that the origin of imported ani- 
mal casings in many instances is now 
unknown and that they should be ex- 
cluded unless known to be from healthy 


| animals, 


and those found upon in- | 


spection to be unclean or unsound when | 


offered for 
able. 


It 


importation are not accept- 


is pointed out by officials of that 


| 


| 


The new order is an additional safe- 
guard to human and animal! health in the 
United States. Its enforcement will be 
under the supervision of the Federal 
meat-inspection service. 


have acquired more than | 


Tre- | 


one | 


For | 


These different kinds and varie- | 


than half a century of development | 


that have | 


to the present been charged with the | 


From such an ! 


in | 


In Can- | 


have been successful in correcting these 
abuses. They have introduced at coun- 


try points a kind of competition which | 
has operated to the advantage of the | 


producer. They have corrected unfair 
grading and docking, and have enhanced 
the value of the grain they handle by 
improved cleaning and mixing, practices. 
In the truly cooperative type of farm- 
ers’ elevator, these benefits—and they 
are considerable—accrue to the _ pro- 
ducers. 

Northwest Was First 


To Operate Pools 

The first of the wheat pools in this 
country was organized in the State of 
Washington early in 1920. This was 
followed by other pools in the North- 
west, and later by similar organizations 
in the Middle West and Southwest. The 
| pools formed in 1920, 1921, and 1922 
| encountered declining prices and, be- 
cause of conditions over which they had 


| 
| no control, several of them have ceased | 


| operating. 


Profiting by the experience of the 


earlier associations, many pools formed | 


| a year or two later corrected certain 
| weaknesses, and, being favored by more 

stable prices, have succeeded in estab- 
| lishing themselves as important factors 
| in the grain marketing structure of this 
| country. 

The pools have endeavored to sell as 
| much of their grain as possible direct 
| to mills or other users of grain. They 

have endeavored to obtain better prices 
| for members than many of them would 
| have obtained had they sold either vol- 
untarily or under the pressure of cred- 
itors at certain seasons of the year. 
They 
terminal elevators, endeavored to obtain 
| the profits resulting from the operation 
of such facilities. In States where 


| premiums for kind or quality of grain | 


| are important factors, they have in many 


| instances obtained such premiums for 
| consumption of milk and cream on farms 
Perhaps the most important accom- | 


| their members. 


| plishment of the wheat pool movement, 
however, is that it has aroused a more 

| farmers, grain men, and the public in 

| general. Activities which are educa- 


| tional, which direct attention to existing | 


| conditions, are likely to meet with some 
| degree of response. It is not unreason- 
able to conclude that such activities on 


| the part of the pools have brought ben- | 


| efits to grain producers. 
| Many of Problems 
| Are Still Unsolved 


| the farmers’ 


| 


elevators have not solved. 
The general problem of production is 
| interwoven with that of marketing. Are 
| we producing wheat as economically as 
| we should? 

bringing into cultivation land not adapted 
; to the production of grain? Are we at- 
| tempting to grow wheat in 


land or in the production of other crops 


ter seed; control of weeds; and economi- 
| cal handling of grain at country points— 
| these form a necessary groundwork for 
| improvements in the terminal markets. 
Some 4,000 cooperative elevators and 


tions are at present engaged in market- 
ing the grain crops of this country. No 
single cooperative organization controls 


duced in the United States. Obviously, 
therefore, none of them is in a position 
to make extensive improvements in mar- 
keting or to influence to any important 
degree the flow of wheat to market. 
There is a splendid foundation for co- 
operative effort, but the central structure 
has not been built. 
Because they handle a 
whose price influenced by complex, 
world-wide conditions, cooperative 
| ganizations must have complete infor- 
| mation regarding the supply of grain in 
| all important producing 
knowledge of the conditions influencing 
demand. They must also have an histor- 
ical basis for the use of this informa- 
tion in order that they may interpret, 
with reasonable accuracy, the interplay 
of intricate forces which determine the 
Jvoperatives Required 


| To Do Heavy Business 
| basic price of the product they handle. 
In other words, the cooperatives must 
know the probable base price in advance 
of the marketing season. 
son is under way, they must know 
whether price quotations accurately re- 
| flect market conditions, or whether be- 


is 





is lower or higher than the probable 
average for the season. 


Furthermore, the cooperatives must 


.- | have sufficient volume to enable them to | 
in- | 


stabilize the situation, and to check un- 
warranted price recessions. 

It is often stated that price is de- 
termined by supply and demand. In the 
; main that is a correct statement, but it 
| may be misleading. 

Too often it is assumed that supply 
| and demand are static, that, once the 
| crop is produced, the factor of supply, 
for example, exerts a constant influence 

on price. Is this necessarily true? Is it 
not probable that an 800,000,000-bushel 
wheat crop held by many independent 
marketing agencies creates a different 
condition from the supply side than 
would be the case if the same crop were 
controlled by one or two producers’ 
agencies? 

Lack of organization to administer 
properly the supply is a factor in the 
situation which exerts a depressing in- 
fluence on price. There is uncertainty 
among buyers and sellers. There no 
assurance that existing price levels will 
be maintained, or that the crop will be 


is 


| consumption of 
| United States during the past year 


have, through the acquisition of | : 
| consumption of 


large dealers reporting an increase in | 
| sales of about 8.5 per cent over sales in 


lively interest in grain marketing among | 


. 1 
There remain, however, problems con- 

| nected with the cooperative marketing of | 
| grain which the pooling associations and | 


sections | 
which could be better utilized as range | 


Economical production on suitable land | 
of varieties adapted to the region; bet- | 


| with 


nine state-wide wheat marketing associa- | 


as much as 2 per cent of the wheat pro- | 





commodity | . 
*~ | able, but their control presupposes a 


| large, efficient 
or- | 


countries and a | 


| @ ready-made plan. 


Once the sea- | 


cause of temporary influences the price | 





Price 


Ad justments — 


Per Capita Showed 


Rise for Last Year 


Average Was 55.3 Gallons, 
Against 54.75 in 1925, 
Nearly All Cities Using 
More. 


Practically all large cities in the 
United States reported a larger per 
capita consumption of milk and cream 
in 1926 than in preceding years, accord- 
ing to a report just issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Total con- 
sumption for the country was 56,417,- 
000,000 pounds in 1926, as compared 
with 54,325,766,000 in 1925. The full 
text of a Bureau statement concerning 


| the report follows: 


Continued increase in the per capita 
milk and cream in the 
is 
reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, which places per capita con- 


sumption at 55.3 gallons for 1926, 


against 54.75 gallons in 1925 and 43 gal- | ; 
= — ? | of agricultural products to cost of pro- 


lons in 1920. 
Figures for 373 Cities. 

The figures are based upon a survey 
of 373 cities having a total population 
of about 39,000,000 people, supplemented 
by reports from many of the large milk 
distributors and from cooperative milk 
producers’ associations. 
sources reported increased consumption, 
although a few firms reported a slight 
decrease, 

Total consumption of milk and cream 


| for last year is placed at 56,417,000,000 


pounds, against 54,325,776,000 pounds in 
1925. Practically all the large cities in 
the country show increased per capita 
milk and cream, the 


1925. 


Farmers Drink Most. 
The report shows the daily per capita 


was 1.47 pints last year, and in cities 
the consumption was .967 pints per 
capita. Daily per capita consumption of 
milk and cream 
.951 pints. Annual per capita consump- 
tion of milk and cream in the United 
States was: 

1926, 55.3 gallons: 
54.75; 19238, 53; 1922 
1920, 45. 

The survey was made in cooperation 


| with municipal boards of health of the 
| cities, 
| ciations and the National Dairy Council. 


State officials, cooperative asso- 


placed on the imeaatcot as it is needed. 

To deal adequately with marketing 
problems, therefore, cooperative agencies 
must first have adequate information. 
Secondly, they must have such a degree 
of control over the flow of grain to 


hin tee ie tee t | market as will enable them to utlilize 
‘ e instances | this information effectively. They should 


be informed as to what the situation is 
at any given time, should know what 
action the situation demands, and should 
be able to put their knowledge into 
effect. 

The demand for grain, particularly 
for wheat, is dependent on world-widé 
conditions. Terminal market prices in 
this country reflect world conditions 
considerable uniformity, 
country markets are somewhat more 
subject to local fluctuations. 


Nevertheless, as I have already indi- 


| cated, the conditions under which grain 


is offered to the millers and for export, 
the urgencies of the sellers, the effect 
of speculative transactions, grade, pro- 
tein content, and other factors all have 
a bearing on the tone of the market 
and on the price at which grain moves 
into consumption. 


Some Factors Controllable 
By Large Organization 


Some of these factors are controll- 


cooperative organization, 
a degree of coordination 
rative agencies which does 
the present time. 

iy purpose to offer the co- 
sociations marketing grain 
In my opinion, it is 
the task the associations to develop 
such a plan on the basis of their knowl- 
edge and experience. In the develop- 
ment of — plans to aid the grain 
producers, research and service agencies, 
such as the United States Department 
of Agriculture, should give every as- 
sistance that is within their power. 

I can pledge on behalf of the de- 
partment our earnest desire to assist 
in the development of a constructive mar- 
keting program. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve it is the duty of the administra- 
tion and of Congress to assist through 
the enactment of such legislation as may 
be necessary to extend and strengthen 
the cooperat ive marketing of wheat and 
other grains. 

The United States Department’of Agri- 
culture is now rendering services that 
should help in guiding future develop- 
ments in the cooperative marketing of 
grain. Tor example, the administra- 
tion of the Warehouse Act has made re- 
ceipts issued by licensed warehouses de- 
sirable collateral for loans. Conse- 
quently, the cooperative associations of- 
fering this class of security. are able 
to borrow on desirable terms and at 
interest rates in line with those paid 
for commercial loans of the highest 
character. 

The department also issues weekly an 
analysis on the grain market situation. 
This report is available to all the wheat 
marketing associations. Recently, ar- 
rangements have been made whereby 
it will be sent to some 3,400 farmers’ 
elevators which have definitely requested 
the service. Back of this market analy- 
sis are the department’s extensive crop 
and market reporting services in the 
United States and in foreign countries. 


or at least 
among coo; 
not exist at 

It is not 
operative 
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of 


Each of these 


in cities in 1925 was | 


| States. 
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| grain. 


; duction, 


Proposed to Economic Conference in Geneva 


At Statements Herein Are Given on OrrictaL AUTHORITY ONL® 
AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Farm Relief 


Consumption of M of Milk | International Policy to Aid Agriculture 


Recommendations Made Include Adjustment of Prices to 
Cost of Production. 


_ The International Commission of Agri- 
culture, an unofficial organization with 
a membership representing agricultural 
interests in both hemispheres, presented 


a statement concerning an international 
agricultural policy to the Economic 
Conference at Geneva on May 4, accord- 
ing to word received by the Department 
of Agriculture from the United States 
delegate to the International Institute of 
Agriculturgat Rome, Asher Hobson. Mr. 
Hobson is unofficially a member of the 
International Commission of Agricul- 
ture. 

“The principal cause of the present 
economic crisis in the various countries,” 
the Commission says in its statement, 
“is the difficult situation of agriculture. 
The sale price of agricultural preducts, 
not being adapted like other prices to 
the money depreciation, is generaiiy no 
| longer sufficient to cover the cost of 
production.” 

The recommendations made as con- 
clusions to the survey of agricultural 
conditions include adjustment of prices 


duction, improved organization of pro- 
avoidance of measures which 
will tend to keep agricultural products 
below production price, establishment of 
type farms to give a true picture of the 
agricultural conditions, an extension of 
the fight against plant and animal dis- 
eases, and recognition of private prop- 


| erty rights, and finally of the right of | 


agriculture to be represented on an equal 

footing with industry and commerce. 
The full text of the statement pre- 

sented to the Economic Conference fol- 


| lows: 


With the International Economic Con- 
ference in view, the International Com- 


Since the organization of the Division 


| of Cooperative Marketing, the depart- 


ment is able to give closer attention to 
the special problems of cooperative as- 
sociations. The division is now study- 
ing the organiaztion and operation of 
farmers’ elevators in the spring wheat 
Preliminary reports regarding 
operating expense, storage practices, and 
the relation of protein content to prem- 


| jums paid for spring wheat have already 


been issued and made available to eleva- 
tor managers. 


Division Specializes 
In Cooperative Selling 

A study of the Canadian wheat pools 
is now under way. The purpose of this 
study is to analyze the experience of 
the Canadian associations for the bene- 
fit of the grain producers in this coun- 
try. This will be followed by a survey 
of the wheat pools in the United States 
carried on (1) to measure the services 
of these organizations, and (2) to bring 
the problems of the pools into relation 
to the whole movement in order that 
the research and service work of the 
Department may most effectively serve 
the associations. 

Such intensive studies of the problems 
of the grain marketing associations 
should assist measurably in advancing 
the movement. But I wish again to em- 
phasize that any program that is to be 
effective must come from the producers 
and their organizations. 

Cooperative marketing can not be 
handed down to the producers by the 
Government, or even by friendly or- 
ganizations. It must come from the 
farmers. It must express their needs. 
It must serve their interests. 


I believe that the existing grain mar- 
keting associations can solve their prob- 
lems with the assistance which Con- 
gress, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the research and service institutions 
of the various States can properly give. 


Unified Action Urged 
For Whole Country 


What.is the first step to be taken in 
the developemnt of this program? Is 
it not unity among the cooperative asso- 
ciations marketing grain? I include all 
cooperative marketing organizations, 
whether they operate as farmers’ eleva- 
tors, as pooling associations, or as ter- 
minal market agencies. Their purposes 
are the same, their problems are similar. 
Is it not’ time to subordinate personali- 
ties and nonessential differences in 
methods in an effort to bring all the ex- 
perience and ability of all the coopera- 


tive groups into a joint program which. 


will adequately serve the grain farmers? 
What is the future of cooperative grain 
marketing unless this is done? 

You are assembled with the laudable 
purpose of discussing the common prob- 
lem of grain marketing in the countries 
represented. Much good should arise 
from your discussions and the inter- 
change of ideas and experiences. I be- 
lieve strongly in the possibilities of co- 
operation, not only as an effective method 
of marketing farm products but as a 
means of coordinating production and 
marketing and of bringing the farmer 
into contact with the requirements of 
the consumers of his products. 

This meeting is another proof that 
cooperation can bridge international 
boundaries, and bring together the pro- 
ducers of many nations. We in the 
United States have many problems to 
meet in the cooperative marketing of 
The cooperation of all groups is 
necessary to meet them, and we can 
cooperate most effectively with the grain 
growers of other coutries when we have 
complete unity within the cooperative 
grain movement in our own country. 

Once we have adequate cooperation 
among agricultural producers in each 
nation, we may look for the beneficent 
results of the coopérative habit of mind 
to be manifested in a deeper spirit of 
brotherhood among all peoples of the 
world. Cooperation will find its ultimate 
consummation not simply as a business 
method, but as a way of life. 


mission of Agriculture, which acts as 
interpreter for the agricultural asso- 
ciations and the individuals which it 
groups together, to which belong 27 
nations, explains its points of view with 
regard to questions on which the atten- 
tion of the Conference should be brought 
| to bear, in the interests of agriculture 
of all countries and for the well-being 
of all peoples. 


‘Welfare of Peoples 
Bound Up in Agriculture 


It is an indisputable fact that the wel- 
fare of peoples in the domain of eco- 
nomics depends essentially on the pros- 
perity of agriculture, which is, after all, 
| intimately bound up with private prep- 
erty and the fruits of labor. 

According to information collected in 
the various countries, the principal cause 
|} of the present economic crisis is the 
difficult situation of agriculture. The 
sale price of agricultural products, not 
being adapted like other prices to the 
money depreciation, is generally no 
longer sufficient to cover the cost of pro- 
duction. 


Artificial Reduction 
In Prices Condemned 


the considerable increase in the expenses 
of agriculture, through interest, duties 
| and taxes of all kinds. Therefore, in 
spite of progress achieved in agricultural 
technique and in the organization of pro- 
duction, the condition of agriculture is, 
almost everywhere, more unfavorable 
than before the war. Agriculture is, 
therefore, obliged to restrict its pur- 
| chases of manufactured products and its 
outlay ‘for improvements and building, 
| as well as for the purpose of acquiring 
machinery and other means of produc- 
tion. 

The prosperity of agriculture gives to 
the farmers greater purchase power, it 
enables industry to release its products 
more easily and to give better remunera- 
tion to its collaborators—the consumers 
of agricultural products. These, in their 
turn, when they see improvement in their 
situation, are able to buy a larger quan- 
tity of agricultural products at increased 
prices; it is the same with industries 
which utilize the products of agriculture 
such as the textile, leather and wood 
industries which having to respond to 
| more numerous demand, must obtain 
larger supplies of raw materials. 

In the presence of these statements, 
it may be said that if one of the objects 
of a sane economic policy should be the 
bringing about of a decrease in the cost 
of living, a grave error would be com- 
mitted by endeavoring to attain this 
end by the artificial reduction of the 
price received by the producer of agri- 
cultural products. The only result would 
be an accentuation of the trouble and an 
increase in unemployment. The fall in 
the price of farm products cannot use- 
fully contribute to weaken the economic 
crisis except in the measure that it is 
made possible by technical improvements 
and by a decrease in the cost of produc- 
tion. 

A wise. and healthy policy must always 
tend to give to agriculture a sufficient 
selling price to cover and even exceed 
production costs as they exist in a 
rationally conducted farm. It will un- 
doubtedly result in an increase of pro- 
duction. 





States Should Endeavor 


To Improve Agriculture 

With regard more particularly to ex- 
terior policy, it is irrefutable that each 
State should endeavor to place its agri- 
culture in conditions of production equal 
to those which obtain in other States; and 
to have recourse to customs dues. How- 
ever, it is indispensable for the general 
economy of the world to see that agri- 
cultural products receive their share in 
the international exchange of goods. 

These principles once laid down, we 
believe we are able to submit to the 
Economic Conference the following con- 

| clusions, which we consider essential to 
the prosperity of agriculture and the 
maintenance of the farm population, upon 
which the actual life of a nation is based. 

1. It is necessary first of all to see that 
the prices of agricultural products cor- 
respond to the cost of production. This 
will be determined by taking into ac- 
count not only the current expenses and 
salaries of paid staff, but also the in- 
terest and the mortgaging of the capital 
engaged. Work done without ‘pay by 
members of the family must also be 
taken into account, in applying a value 
equal to that of the salaries saved. 

2. It will be necessary to take into con- 
sideration all measures which may have 
the effect of improving the organization 
of production and of decreasing expen- 
ses. The following are particularly to 
be recommended: 

a. The development of the agricultural 
information service by imporving agri- 
cultural statistical methods in each 
country, and by increasing the means of 
action of the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. 


Producers Should Have 
Reports on Conditions 


b. To give to the producers as precise 
indication as possible on the develop- 
ment of production and on the market 
situation of agricultural products in the 
different countries, especially through the 
intermediary of internatione! institutions 
and organizations and international con- 
gresses. 

c. To Advertise widely the interesting 
discoverie: and rograms made of a tech- 
nical or scientific order and to institute 
research on the organization of agricul- 
— — 

develop professional teaching 
se ae and feminine) in all forms 
and degrees. 

e. To encouarge, 


wherever possible, 


Cooperative 
Marketing 


New Regulations 
On Cotton Futures 
Trading Outlined 


Revised Rules Governing 
Futures Under Amended 
Act Become Effective May 

15, It Is Announced. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
upon the tenderability of cotton under 
the fifth subdivision of section 5 of the 
Act which cannot be determined from 
an examination of the samples. For ex- 
ample it has been necessary to require 
definite statements in some cases as to 
whether or not the cotton involved has 
been reginned, or repacked. 

Deals With Irregularities. 

Regulation 6, Sections 7 and 8.—These 

two sections deal with the reduction of 
cotton in grade and staple length on ac- 
count of irregularities and defects. Here- 
tofore this subject has been covered in 
Section 7 As revised, Section 7 
will deal with reductions in grade, ance 
Section 8 with reductions in staple, and 


only. 


' under Section 8 if it is found that cotton 


! is below 
To thi# circumstance must be added ; 


seven-eighths of an inch in 
staple length on account of irregularities 
or defects, this fact alone (showing that 
the cotton is untenderable on future con- 
tracts) may be stated without a definite 
statement of length. In Section 9, which 
was old Section 8, the third subdivision 
of Paragraph C has been slightly revised 
to make the meaning more clear. 

Regulation 7, Section 4, has _ been 
changed to provide that in any case 
where a new certificate is requested in 
accordance with this section, such new 
certificates will bear the date of original 
certification as well as the date of such 
new certificate. 

Regulation 10—Sections 2 and 3 have 
been slightly revised so as to make it 
more clear iat interested parties may 


have reviews of the classification of cot- 
ton represented by so-called split cer- 
tificates. 

Cost of Fees Changes. 

Regulation 13—Section 6 has _ been 
changed to provide thatthe applicant 
for transfer supervision between markets 
shall pay a fee of 30 cents per bale in 
lieu of the present fee of 20 cents per 
bale. A careful study of the costs of 
this service at points of shipment in the 
South and at destination—New York— 
shows that the present fee is not ade- 
quate to cover the cost of the service 
and that 30 cents per bale is more nearly 
a reasonable charge. 

Regulation 14—Paris, Texas, has bec 
eliminated from the list of bona fide spot 
markets within the meaning of the Act. 
This is made necesary by reason of the 
fact that the Cotton Exchange at Paris, 
Texas, was disbanded some time avo and 
no further reports on spot sales are re- 
ceived by the Department from that 
point. 

Regulation 16—Section 1, Paragraph 
1, will include the additional lengths of 
staple which are now represented by 
types available for distribution to the 
trade. 

In Appendix I, Section 6 of the Act 
as amended by the Act of February 26, 
1927, has been incorporated in the text 
and that a full explanation of the amend- 
ment will appear in a footnote. 

Appendix II—This matter is not in- 
cluded in the outstanding edition of the 
regulations. It seems desirable for con- 
venient reference that this extract from 
a report of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House of Representatives on 
the changes which were made by the 
amendments of March 4, 1919, be in- 
cluded. 

Appendix IV—The amendatory Act of 
February 26, 1927, is here given in full. 
agricultural credit and cooperation, giv- 
ing spccial attention to long terny credit 
as well as to cooperation in the domain 
of production, utilization and sale of 
agricultural commodities. 

f. To study decreases in transporta- 
tion prices, taxes, rates of interest—in a 
word, all the charges which burden pro- 
duction in the different countries, not ex- 
cepting expenses and profits of the mid 
dleman. 

3. It is necessary to avoid all measuses 
which will have as effect the keeping of 
agricultural products below production 
price, such as the prohibiting of exports, 
export duties, taxation, etc. 


Uniformity in Accounts 
Through Test Farming 


4. In order to permit the authorities 
and public opinion to have a better idea 
of the real situation of agriculture, a 
certain: number of farms, serving as 
types in the different regions, should be 
called upon to keep their accounts accord- 
ing to a uniform system, and to have 
them --erified by special accounting of- 
fices under the authority of agricultrual 
associations. It is necessary that the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture of 
Rome collaborate in carrying out these 
inquiries and in the publication of the 
results. Fluctuations in prices of agri- 
cultural products and articles necessary 
to the farmer, as well as variations in 
salaries, should be determined by means 
of index numbers. 

5. The fight against cattle and plant 
diseases should be favored in the differs 
ent countries. 

6. Private property should be ree 
spected, a primordial condition in the 
normal working of agricultural produc. 
tion. 

7. The right of agriculture to be rep- 
resented on an equal footing with ine 
dustry and commerce must be recog. 
nized in all the institutions of the League 
of Nations having to do with economie 
questions, 
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Recent Fatalities 
In Naval Aviation 
Below Annual Rate 


Flying Safer Than Ever, As- 
serts Chief of Aeronautics, 
Giving Statistics for 
Previous Years. 


Statistics prepared by the Bureau of 
Acronautics, Department of the Navy, 
disctose that up to the present date of 
this fiscal year there have been 26 fatal- | 
ities to Navy and Marine Corps fliers. 
This total was in excess of fatalities for 
tie last fiscal year, but less than for 
the fiscal year 1924-25, 

From June 30, 1926, to May 4 of this 
year 84,478 flying hours were recorded 
by Navy and Marine Corps’ pilots, and 
computed with the 26 fatilities which 
thus far have occurred, makes an aver- 
age of one fatality to every 3,249 hours 
flown. This was considered by Bureau 
officials an unusually good average, being 
betitcr than for the fiscal years 1922, 
1923, 1924 and 1925, although below that 
of 1926. 

Comparative Annual Fatality. 

The statistics relating to fatalities and 

flying hours are as follows: 





Crashes Fatalities 


1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-2 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 (10 mos.) 


In reply to an inquiry from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, rel- 
ative to the recent large number of 
fatalities in the naval aviation, Rear 
Admiral W. A. Moffett, Chief of the Bu- | 
reau, submitted a statement in which he 
declared that, although recent disasters 
are regrettable, they should not “be con- 
sidered without first making a study of 
the history of aviation accidents for the 
preceding months.” A general summa- 
tion of aeronatical history, he said, “will 
show that, although recent casualties 
have been high, the airplane is safer 
today than ever before.” 

Flying Safer Than Ever. 

The full text of this statement follows: 

The recent naval aviation disasters, 
while most regrettable, should not be con- 
sidered without first making a study of 
the history of aviation accidents for the 
preceding months. During the 12 
months ending March 26, 1927, over 
20,000,000 passenger-miles were flown by 
naval planes, during which time there 
were 19 deaths, or a death for every 
million miles traveled by the average 
aviator. 

The Scouting Fleet alone has just 
completed a cruise during which over 
750,000 passenger-miles were flown and | 
duving which there was neither ‘death | 
nor a serious injury to the personnel. | 





During the year preceding this, planes | 
of the fleet flew the equivalent of over | 
812 times around the world without a | 
single forced landing. 

Over 3,000 landings have been made | 
on the Langley without ever seriously in- | 
juring an aviatore 

A general summation of this history | 
will show that, although recent casualties 
have been high, the airplane is safer | 
today than ever before, and the unfortu- 
nate deaths which have occurred during | 
the last few weeks are not a fair cri- 
terion of either the safety of the air- 
plane or the efficiency of the personne! 
operating them, but rather must be laid | 
to the vagaries of fortune. 


Army Orders - 


_ Capt. B. A. Bone, detached from Quan- 
tico, Va., to U. S. S. “Tennessee,” authorized 
to delay one month en route. 

Capt. B. M.°Coffenburg, detached from 
Quantico, Va., and duty with Second 
Brigade, Marine Corp Expeditionary Forces 
in Nicaragua, ordered to duty at Marine 
Base, New York. 

Capt. G. B. Erskine, upon completion of 
the course, detached from Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Ga., to Marine Base, Quan- 
tico, Va., authorized to delay until June 25. 

Capt. E. W. Skinner, upon reporting of 
his relief, detached from U.. S, S, “Ten- 
nessee,” detailed to Marine Base, Quantico, 
Va., authorized to delay until September 1. - 

_..« Infantry. 

Capt. William L. Wharton, detailed 
Louisiana University upon completion 
present tour of foreign service. 

Maj. Alexander Wilson, Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Maryland, detailed as a member of | 
the Chemical Warfare Board. 

First Lieut. Llyod H. Gibbons, assigned to 
25th Infantry, Nogales, Ariz., upon com- 
pletion of present tour of foreign service. 

First Lieut. Joseph J. Billo, to head- 
quarters special troops, Miller Field, N. Y., | 
upon completion of present tour of for- 
eign service. 

Secona Lieut. Melville L. 
Fourth Tank Company, Camp 
Ala., upon completion 
foreign service, 

Capt. Edwin E. Keatley, relieved from 
duty as student at Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga., assigned to 26th Infantry, | 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Richard P. Overshine, as- 
signed to 18th Infantry, Fert Slocum, N. 
Y., upon being relieved from duty as aide- 
de-camp to Maj. Gen. William Weigel. 

Leaves of Absence. 

Mja. William D. Geary, Field Artillery, 
10 days. 

Maj. Vincente Lim, Infantry, 2 
and 11 days. 

Maj. Thomas 4G. 
months, 

First Lieut. Eugene G. Miller, Filed Ar- 
tilleryq, two months. 

Maj. Walter S. Drysdale, Infantry, four 
days. 

Maj. Edward A. Brown, Adjutant General, 
five days. 

First Lieut. John E. Reierson, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, 1 month 12 days. 

Retired. 

First Sergt. Julius J. Koch, Fort Benja- 
min Harrison, Ind, 

Col. Alleu Parker, Infantry, Huntington, 
West Virginia, 

Capt. Eli W. Bonney, 65th Infantry, 

Maj. Rey Wilder Chandler, Ordnanee De- 
partment Reserve, reverting inactive 
status, 

Col. John C. Oakes, Charleston, S.C, 

Resignation Accepted, 
Capt. Robert Jones King, Infantry, upen | 
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McClellan, 
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date af notice. . 
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acterized by those best acquainted with | 
| previous gathering of this nature as the 
| most significant 
| ence of its kind yet held in the Pacific. | 
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| measure, in a program 


| catalogued and 


| of vocational education and 


| dustrial, 
training for those who do not go to col- 
| lege, with the consequence that large 


| are disabled 


| life, the delegates in the 
| group were of the opinion that child 


| Visiting 


| and children. 
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National Defense 


Pan-Pacific Conference Is Declared 
Successful by Secretary of Interior 


Education, Rehabilitation, Reclamation 


and Recreation 


Were Discussed at Sessions Held in Honolulu. 


the 
Education, 


with the results of 


Conference 


Satisfaction 
Pan-Pacific 
Rehabilitation, 
ation was expressed in a statement is- 
sued by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, 
upon his return to his office from attend- 
ance at the conference in Honolulu, April 
11 to 16. ; 

Dr. Work was accompanied by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Reclamation, Dr. 


on 


Reclamation and Recre- 


| Elwood Mead; the Commissioner 6f the 
| Bureau of Education, Dr. John J. Tigert 


and the Director of the National Park 


| Service, Stephen T. Mather. 
A summary of Dr. Work’s statement | 


in the issue of May 5. 
of his statement follows: 
Section of the 
by a= spirit of 


was published 


The 
ference 


Education 


was marked 


| harmony throughout, and with constant- 
interest. | 

oa | One 
partici- | 


attendance and 
200 delegates 
It was char- 


increasing 


its discussions. 


and practical confer- 


about three 


The deliberations centered 


Flying Flying hours 


per fatality 
2,843 
2,191 
3,269 
1,876 
4,380 
3,249 


hotirs 
39,808 
52,586 


14 
24 


18 


114 
121 
180 
169 
188 


188 84,478 


Ainsininciocemioaiaent ji is 


major themes—exchanges of educa- 
tional ideas and the establishment 
centers of information, vocational edu- 
cation, and child life. 


Understanding Essential 


In Educational Matters 
It was the unanimous opinion of the 
delegates that every agency and medium 
which makes for better understanding 
on educational matters among the dif- 


ferent Pacific countries through the ex- | 
change of lecturers, students, publica- | 
tions, exhibits, etc., are desirable and | 


urgent. The solution of all internatinal 
problems is to be sought, in some 
! of education. 
Relationships which are based 
thorough understanding are essentially 
the strongest and the most permanent. 

Some of the practical suggestions for 
promoting a more effective interchange 


among the countries of the Pacific which | 
were discussed and adopted by the Con- | 


ference were: 


The establishment of a.center in each ! 


of the participating countries where ed- 
ucational reports, bulletins, statistics, 
calendars, catalogues and similar ma- 
terial shall be collected, preserved, 
summarized _ for cir- 


| culation. 


| Recognition of Languages 


Of All Nations Is Urged 


Consideration by the universities of 


| the English-speaking countries to give 
| recognition to the Japanese and Chi- 
nese languages taken in a properly ac- | 


credited school, placing these languages 
on a basis similar to that accorded to 
modern European languages. 

The suggestion that the United States 
Bureau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior, undertake the publica- 
tion of a glossary of educational terms 
now current in the Pacific countries, 


| with a view to promoting uniformity in 


educational terminology. 

The appointment of educational at- 
taches to the respective embassies and 
legations of the several governments of 
the participating countries, with a status 
similar to that of commercial and mili- 
tary attaches. 

,A day was given over to discussion 


to general education. These discussions 
divulged a common difficulty in each of 
the countries -involved, viz, an adequate 
program in the schools for trade, in- 
commercial and agricultural 


numbers of students drop out of school 


| at an early age without practical means 


of earning a livelihood. To remedy this 
situation the conference placed itself 
upon record as favoring more vocational 


| guidance, accompanied by prevocational 
| -bjects, and followed by a program of 


a program and commercial and economic 


| prosperity, the conference believed such 
| & movement to be a matter of national 


responsibility. 


Rehabilitation of Workers 


Injured in Industry 


The World War focused attention upon 
the need of rehabilitating disabled sol- 
diers, handicapped and rendered unable 
to carry on their former occupations. 


| Few persons seem to realize that, in the 


United States for example, more men 
in industry and peaceful 
pursuits each year than 


during the war. Rehabilitation of these 


| men can be brought about by a program 
| of vocational 
| are trained for types of employment in 


education, provided they 
which they are not handicapped. 

With reference to standards of child 
educational 


welfare could be better promoted if a 
closer cooperation could be effected be- 
tween the home and the school. To this 
end it recommended that health centers 
be established, child study cireles formed, 
nurses employed, and = corre- 
spondence courses be used for the ex- 
tension of parental education in the field 
of mental and physical care of infants 
Likewise, it was the con- 
census of opinion that courses in ma- 


Con- | 





| corporated 


| Control of Streams 
| Studied in Australia 


} 
of | : ‘ : 
| be recognized therein had serious atten- 


upon | 
| for 


its relation | 


| practical, 
means for recreation and the encourage- | 


| and initiative.’ 


| People of West Need 
vocational education in the public school, | 
| for those who do not expect to go to 

college or pursue the higher professions. 
| Because of the correlation between such 





were disabled, 


ternal and child hygiene should be in- 
troduced as far as possible into the cur- 
riculum of secondary schools. 

One of the important gains of the 
Reclamation Section of the Conference 
was the personal contact of men holding 
responsible positions in the administra- 
tion of irrigation laws in nearly. all of 
the countries bordering the Pacific. | 
These men know what their respective | 
countries were endeavoring to do. They 
know the strength and weakness of their, | 
methods and the obstacles which were to 
be overcome in the conquest of aridity. 
I speak of irrigation because this is the 
form of reclamation made prominent at 
the Conference. 

The first two days were devoted to a | 
discussion of the aims and meihods of 
the different countries. Part of this dis- | 
cussion was the presentation of formal 
papers by administrative authorities, but 
more valuable feature was the in- | 
formal round table discussion which 
followed. There was general agreement 
that the engineering methods of reclama- 
tion by irrigation are now as well stand- 
ardized as those of railroad building. 
Little attention was given to this, al- 


| though there was surprise expressed at | 


the engineering achievements in Federal 

reclamation in the United States which | 
were presented in statistical tables, dia 

grams and photographs that will be in- | 
in the report of the con- 

ference. 


The complex question of what author- 
ity should control the distribution of | 
streams and the nature of the rights to, 


tion. It became apparent that the | 
United States can learn much from what 
other countries are doing. The contrast 
between the continuous and costly litiga- 
tion in California, which has recognized 


| the doctrine of riparian rights, and the | 


entire absence of water-right litigation | 
in Australia, where this doctrine has 
been definitely abrogated and where 


there is State control of public water | 
of | ; ; rie 
| in efficiency and economical in .adminis- 


supplies and State administration 
streams placed on a definite and working 


basis, suggests the need of further ac- 


tion on this matter in the United States. 
It is further shown by 
administrative control of streams 
throughout their length, where they pass 


| through several states, as does the Colo- | 


rado. A resolution of the conference: 
“Affirms its strong conviction that con- 
trol of all water in rivers, streams, 
springs, lakes, marshes, and natural re- 
ceptacles and water sources should vest 
in the Government.” 
This was adopted unanimously, both 


| in the Reclamation Section and by the 
; Conference as a whole. 


It discards the 
doctrine of riparian rights in favor of 
public control by the Government, State 
or National, of all water supplies. 
Assisting of Settlers 


| In Building of Homes 


All of the countries represented at 
the Conference are finding it necessary 


to help settlers change raw lands into | 


farms, and other countries are doing 


more in this direction than the United | 
assistance | 
| in the preparation of the land for irri- 
providing advances to help | 
settlers equip their farms, and in giving | 
direction as to methods of | 
| for the prevention of the outbreak of 


States. They. give greater 


gation, in 
advice and 
cultivation, crops to be grown, and co- 


operation in 


United States as to justify 


garding this feature: 


“Resolved, That the Pan-Pacific Con- | 
Rehabilitation, ; 
Recreation and Reclamation, in Plenary | 
recommenda- | 
| tion of the Reclamation Section, affirms 


ference on Education, 


Session assembled, upon 


the necessity of recognizing that the 


fundamental requirements of land settle- | 
ment should be those that will assure | 
settler | 
security of tenure including extended | 


the efficient and bonda fide 
terms of payment for the land, sym- | 
pathetic assistance by means of ad- | 
vances of money for the preparation | 
and establishment of the farm in its | 
the providing as far as 


early stages, 
of social conveniences and 


ment in every way of individual effort 


’ 


To Study Reclamation 

The papers and discussions at this 
Conference of the different phases of 
reclamation by irrigation should be read 
and studied by the people of 
Western third of the United States. 
They show that while there is consider- 
able variation in present 


; make ourselves 
| nations 


the necesity | 


| all wars. 


producing and marketing. | 
This matter is of such importance in the , 
the wide | 
publication of this resolution adopted re- | 


; outdoor organizations were 


; explained by our chief naturalist. 
the 





The members of the Reclamation Sec- | 
tion believe there should be a second 
conference at an early date. This one 
served to clear the ground for a more 
thorough study of certain legal and eco- | 
nomic features of reclamation. The next 


; One would have the benefit of the per- 


sonal contacts formed at this one, of a 

better knowledge of what the different 

countries are seeking to do, so that the 

distussions of the conference could be | 
centered in advance on vital issues. The | 
information brought by the different 

countries on legal, economic and social 

questions could be more complete and 

hence much more valuable to all those 

interested in the creation of a high type 

of rural civilization in the widely scat- 

tered and important which 

would participate, 

The Recreation Section of the Confer- 
ence brought together delegates from 
the several foreign countries with those 
from the United States. The National 
Conference Outdoor Recreation was 
represented by its chairman and other 


countries 


on 


| spots, 
| great educational value they offer to the 

people of their country and visiting tour- | 
Rogers, Cameron. Colonel Bob Ingersoll 


Military 


a oe 


General Summerall 
Asks Preparedness 
As War Preventive 


He Declares World Conflict 
Taught America That Lack 
of Defense Power 


Is Costly. 

Preparedness as form of national in- 
surance was discussed by the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Maj. Gen, Charles P. 
Summerall, in an address in New York 
on May 5 at the annual meeting of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company of 
America. 

A summary of General Summerall’s 
speech was made public by the Depart- 
ment of War as follows: 

The World War, upon the outcome of 
which seemed to hinge the very course 
of democracy and liberty, if not of civil- 


; | 
ization itself, was a hard, yet valuable, 
| school of experience for our country. 


brought to us the full realization that 
the day had long since passed when 
armies could be raised overnight and 
sent forth to battle. It demonstrated 
that modern war involves other problems 
than personnel; that courage and indi- 
vidual bravery will not alone suffice to 
gain success. It brought war to every 
home and heart in our nation. 

It was a hard lesson. But there came 
from it the determination that never 
again would we send into the jaws of 
war men untrained or but partially 
trained; that hereafter we would not 
dependent upon allied 
for the supply of arms and 
equipment; that he neeforth we would 
pay due heed to the admonition that 


“eternal vigilance is the price of lib- | 


erty.” 


It | 


Preparedness 


| Clarke, 


| Coe, 





From the lessons of the World War | 


was evolved the National Defense Act of 
1920. This Act gave us a definite and 
effective military policy 


widespread population, and our eminent 
position as one of the world’s great 
powers. 
our national traditions; one which pro- 
vided for the maintenance of a military 
establishment small in numbers but high 


tration; and one which provides for the 
preparation in time of peace of plans 


for the mobilization of industry and man- | 
power with the greatest possible dispatch | 


and the least confusion, waste and ex- 
travagance. 

Life insurance cannot prevent death. 
Neither can it forestall tornado, flood or 
sickness. It is an assurance, however, 


| of early recuperation from disaster and 


Preparedness cannot prevent 
Herein insurance and national 
defense differ, for preparedness can and 
has prevented many conflicts. 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, 


adversity. 


stated: 


or within, would be less exposed to inter- 


| national provocation by critical or jeal- 
ous governments.” 


Some Wars Forestalled. 

Wars which have arisen between na- 
tions of the globe despite the prepared- 
ness of the countries concerned, have 
been numerous and .easily discernible. 
Potential wars which have been pre- 


vented by preparedness are more diffi- | 


cult to determine. But certain it is that 
unpreparedness has never kept this na- 


tion out of war, whereas to a temporary | 


preparedness can be given much credit 


war on several occasions. 

There has been considerable exaggera- 
tion as to the cost of our national de- 
fense. There are those who maintain 
that all pensions, all funds for the re- 
lief, care, and rehabilitation of veterans, 
and all payments for the reduction of 
huge national debts incurred in time of 
war, should legitimately be charged to 
the national defense. Rather they are 
for the most part distinctly chargeable 
to lack of national defense, and 
hysterical efforts for the preparation of 


war after war had loomed upon us. They | 


are the belated payments, with heavy 


penalties and tremendous intcrest rates, | 


which resulted from failure to maintain 
our insurance during days of compara- 
tive peace and affluence. 


sented. 
The keynote of this section of the con- 


| ference was emphasized as outdoor recre- 


ation, typified in our National and State 
Parks. 
come such an important feature in the 
The educational work, which has be- 
national parks of the United States, was 
The 
delegates were keenly interested in the 
opportunities which are being offered to 


{ our park visitors through trained men 

economic | 

; methods, there is a remarkable agree- | 
; ment among those who hold responsible 

| positions as to principles and _ policies | 
which should be adopted. 


teaching the geologic story and the nat- 
ural history of these areas, on the 
ground. They were especially impressed 
by the fact that this service is given 


| without a charge of any kind and much 


commensurate | 
with our national wealth, our great and | 


It is an Act in keeping with | 


Dr. | 


| “A strong democracy, always prepared | 
| to defend itself against attacks without | 


to | 


} 
also repre- 


| 
| Graves, Robert. 
future of swearing and improper lan- | 





of it by college professors, whom we are | 


able to secure for this instruction dur- 
ing our park season, which is vacation 


| time for colleges. 


The Japanese delegates discussed the | 


preservation of their scenic and historic 
the methods employed, and the 


ists alike. 


The Australians have a forward-look- | 
ing policy for the areas which have been | 
on their | 
continent and expressed confidence that | 


set aside for recreational use 
the uses of these areas would be broad- 
ened as time went on. 

When the delegates visited the volcano 
Kilauea, a section of our Hawaiian Na- 
tionl Park, they were impressed— partic- 
ularly the Japanese—by the excellent ad- 


dress delivered by our voleanologist there, | 


said to be one of the first 
in this line of research, 


Delegates to this conference came with | 


us to the United States to further study 
our parks and reclamation projects. 


in the world | 
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27-8129 


| Brearley service organization, New York. 


The Glen Falls handy book; a volume 
of instruction and inspiration for fire 
insurance agents by “Henry Willard 
Brevis” (Brearley service organiza- 
tion). 250 p. N. Y., Pub. under the 
authorization of Glen Falls insurance 
company by Vreeland press, 1927. 


27-7808 | 


for 
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Frances E. Poetry’s plea 
animals; an anthology of justice 
mercy for our kindred in fur 
feathers, with an introduction by Ed- 
win Markham .. . illustrated by W. 
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1927. 27-8139 

Clucas, Thomas. The standardization of 
truth and the foundation of learning. 
Ist ed., 1926. 134 p. 
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27-7490 

Dana Griswold. Effects of 
various methods of applying fertilizers 
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The effects of various methods. of ap- 
plying fertilizers on crop 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—lIowa state college 
of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
1924). p. 7-21, 127-141. 

1926. . 
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27-7424 


The young child and his parents; a | 


study of 100 cases, by... and John 
E. Anderson... (University of Min- 
nesota. The institute of child wel- 
fare. Monograph series no. 1) 190 p. 


Minneapolis, Minn., University of Min- | 


nesota press, 1927. 27-7806 


Fowler, Francis George. The 


. .. American ed., rev. by George Van 
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university press, 1927. 

Lars Porsena; or, The 


guage. (Today and tomorrow.) 94 p. 
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Greenleaf, William Eben. The influence 


of volume of culture medium and cell | 


proximity on the rate of production of 
Infusoria. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale 
university, 1926.) 143-167 p. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., The Wistar instiute 
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Jews. Liturgy and ritual. Sabbath 
prayers. Sabbath services for chil- 
dren. Issued as a. young people’s 


league publication, and with the ap- | 


proval of the Religious observance 
committee of the United synagogue of 
America. Hebrew text and English 
translation on opposite pages. 68, 
2-68 p. N. Y., Bloch, 1927—5687. 


27-7038 | 


Jones, Llewellyn. Gems of the world’s 
best classics; a collection of complete 
short stories and essays, chosen from 
the literatures of all periods and coun- 
tries, written by standard authors, by 

. assisted by Cecelia C. Gaul. 1278 
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lishing co., 1927. 27-7799 

Lucas, Arthur Fletcher. The legal mini- 
mum wage in Massachusetts. (Supple- 
ment to Vol. CXXX of the Annals of 
the American academy of political and 
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1927.) 84 p. Philadelphia, 1927. 

27-7904 

Lwomis, Mary Texanna. Radio theory 
and operating for the radio student 
and practical operator. 3d ed., rev. 
886 p.,_ illus. Washington, D. C.,, 
Loomis publishing co., 1927. 27-7416 


book by .. . William Edwin Clark, F. 
R. H. S. and Eugene N. Fischer. 233 p., 
illus. N. Y., Doubleday, 1927. 27-7897 
McKenzie, Frederick Francis. The nor- 
mal oestrous cycle in the sow. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Missouri, 
1925.) 41 p. Columbia, Mo., 1926? 
27-7430 


| New York. Metropolitan museum of art. 


. «. Catalogue of an exhibition of minia- 
tures painted in America 1720-1850, 
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1027. ‘76 vo. Ns YX. 1927, 27-7914 
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last salon: Anatole France and _ his 
muse, Le salon de Mme. Arman de 
Caillavet, translated from the French 
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duction by Montgomery Belgian. 362 
p. Harcourt, 1927. 27-8141 
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Price, Walter Franklin. The case of 
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N. Y., Doubleday, 1927. 27-7977 
Ross, Harold Ellis. The care and handling 
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Judd, 1927. 27-8176 
Ritchie, James Monroe. Poetical 
thoughts of James Monroe Ritchie, 
*“s. e, e.”, edited by Byron F. Ritchie. 
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Riesbeck, Ernest W. Practical heating 
systems, trouble jobs and ventilation; 
the fundamental principles and practi- 
cal installation of hot water, steam, 
vapor, vacuum and air line heating 
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27-7797 


Manchester and 


yields. 


Baltimore, | 


pocket | 
Oxford dictionary of current English, | 
compiled by . . . and H. W. Fowler | 


Oxford 
27-8136 | 


The Geographical pub- | 


| McLean, Forman Taylor. The gladiolus | 


Toledo, O., The H. J. Chitten- | 
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systems. Troubles and remedies. The 
principles of ventilation. 
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ing, and eighty illustrations. 277 p. 
Chicago, Drake, 1927. 


fluence in the making of Michigan. 415 


p. Detroit, University of Detroit, 1927. | 
27-8159 | 

Allen | é 
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Sargent, Dudley Allen. Dudley 
Sargent; an autobiography with an in- 
troduction by R. Hait McKenzie, 
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27-7905 | 
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Rosenbach, on exhibition at the New | 
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| $1,500, 
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St. John, Eugene. Practical hints 
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Still, Alfred. 
sion, 3d ed., thoroughly rev. 
illus. N. Y., McGraw, 1927. 
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Stonehill, Charles A. Anonyma 
pseudonyma, by... Andrew Block and 
H. Winthrop Stonehill. ... V. I. 
don, C. A. Stonehill, jr., 1926. 
Tuve, Merle Anthony. A test of the ex- 
istence of the conducting layer. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins university, 
1926.) 575 p., illus. 
27-8173 
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Van Norden, Theodore Langdon. 
Salem soldiers and _ sailors. 
South Salem, N. Y., The 
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Walden, Jean. 
126 p., illus. 
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estimator’s reference book; a practical 

and thoroughly reliable reference book 


ing all classes of modern buildings. 1681 
p. Chicago, Frank R. Walker co. 
27-7417 


Webster, Noah. ... The diamond Web- 


ster dictionary, self pronouncing, ed- | 


ited by Joseph Devlin... assisted 
by a corps of recognized authorities in 
philology and lexicography. 900 p. 
N. Y., World syndicate co., 1927. 
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House & 


Wright, Richardson Little. 


garden’s 


ous sorts and sizes in many parts of 
the country; together with practical 


explanations on how their flowering is | 


accomplished and maintained; the 
whole being shown with some 600 il- 
lustrations, edited by ... Robert S. 
Lemmon. 223 p., illus. N. Y., Conde 
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solar eclipse of 1927. Catalogue of 


books on astronomy in the —— pub- | 
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the total eclipse of the sun to take 
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Willoughby, William Franklin. The na- 
tional budget system, with sugges- 
tions for its improvement. (Institute 
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Johns Hopkins press, 1927. ) 
Wright. Merle St. Croix, 1859-1925. Ignis 
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Wyer, Samuel S. Our coal problem: 
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The Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office, Containing the Patents, 
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Opportunities for Farm Ownership on 


the Tule Lake Division, Klamath Ir- | 
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By Elwood Mead, Commissioner, Bu- 
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Richmond Faunal Zones in Warren and 
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Agricultural 


Instruction 


Pay Increases Hold 


Vocational Teachers 
In Southern Schools 


| Teaching of Agriculture De- 


clared Greatly Improved 
During Past Two 
Years. 


A gradual increase in the tenure of 
vocational agricultural teachers in the 
Southern States has occurred during 
the last two years, it was stated on May 
5 by the Southern Regional Agent for 
Board for Vocae 
tional Education, R. D, Maltby. 

Mr. Maltby estimates the increase at 
3 per cent, and states that he believes 
it has been the result of closer super- 
vision and more favorable salary figures. 
He quotes figures to show that the low- 
est salary in the Southern Region, 
received by only three 
teachers, and the highest salary, $3,800, 
was received by a teacher in Florida. 

The full text of Mr. Maltby’s state- 
ment follows: 


was 


Increase in Tenure. 

There has been a gradual increase in 
tenure of teachers in the same schools 
in the Southern Region during the past 
two years. During 1925-26, 70.9 per cent 
of the vocational departments that con- 


Same teachers, whereas for the year 
1926-27, 73.78 per cent of the depart- 
ments held their same teachers. While 
this is only an increase of 3 per cent, 


| yet it certainly is a move in the right 
Baltimore, 1926. | 


direction and I believe is the result of 
closer supervision. It is also quite pos- 


| sible that the salaries of our agricul- 
Pp. | 


tural teachers have increased ‘to the 


| point where the teachers are more satis- 


fied in their work, and consequently re- 
main longer in the same position. 
While I do not have the figures com- 


~fv" | plete for the 12 Southern States, I do 
Walker, Frank Rabold. . . .The building | 


have them rather complete for 10 of the 
States, Texas and Virginia excepted. 
per cent of 
the agricultural teachers received a sal- 
ary of $1,800 or less. I might say that 


| 1 per cent of the teazhers received a sal- 
| ary 
| same year, 20.5 per cent of the teachers 


of less than $1,800. During the 
received a salary of from $1,800 up to 
and including $2,000, 17.6 per cent from 


| $2,000 up to and including $2,200. 27.4 


per cent from $2,200 to $2,400, inclusive, 
17.6 per cent from $2,400 up to and in- 
cluding $3,000, and only 1.6 per cent 
The most popular salary 


ers in the 10 States receiving this sal- 
ary. I might also say that the lowest 
salary reported was $1,500, with three 
men receiving this salary. The highest 
salary was $3,800, with one man in 


| Florida receiving that salary. 


In this connection, you will probably 
be interested to know that in these same 
10 States, only 66 per cent of the teach- 


rhe | ers were on full time, leaving a balance 
Ac | 


of 34 per cent on proration. The State 
of Alabama had 95.8 per cent of the 
teachers on a full-time basis, whereas 
Tennessee had only 22.7 per cent: The 
most popular proration is on a 50 per 
cent basis, and 122 of the 255 prorated 


| teachers in these 10 States were on this 


basis. There were 76 teachers on a three- 
fourths time basis. In other words, of 
the 759 teachers we actually had the 
time of only 633. I have long and ardu- 


| ously striven to cut down the prorated 


man, as I feel that there is too much 
work to be done to allow our vocational 


| agricultural teacher to devote his time 
Baltimore, | 
27-7902 | 


to general educational work. I am not 
so much concerned with the teacher 
whose time is prorated between his 
duties as teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture and as principal or superintendent 


of the school, when located out in the 


country districts. My greatest protest 
is against the proration of the teacher’s 
time in aggiculture as against straight 
educational @etivity. 


| Marine Corps Orders | 


The Department of the Navy has just 
issued the following orders to Marine Corps 


April 22, 1927. 

Capt. J. E. Brewster, assigned to duty 
with M. D., U. S. S. Pittsburgh. 

Capt. L. H. Millér, upon completion of 
the course, detached the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., to duty as Commanding Officer, M, 
B., N. A. D., Iona Island, N. Y, 

April 23, 1927. 

No changes were announced, 

April 25, 1927. 
No changes were announced. 
April 26, 1927. 

Lieut. Col. E. A. Greene, detached M. B., 

Navy Yard, New York, N. Y., to duty as 


; C. O., M. B., N. S., Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 


via the U. S. S. Kittery sailing from Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va.. on or about May 18, 1927, 

Lieut. Col. W. M. Small, upon discharge 
from the Naval Hospital, Washington, D. 
C., detached Headquarters Marine Corps‘ 
to duty as C. O., M. D., N. P., Mavy Yard, 
Mare Island, California. 

April 27, 1927. 

Capt. J. P. Schwerin, detached M. D., U.S, 
S. Huron, to Department of the Pacific. 

First Lieut. W. E. Maxwell, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to Gendarmeri d’Haiti. 

First Lieut. S. A. McClellan, M. C. R., on 
May 2, 1927, assigned to active duty for 
training at M. B., Quantico, Va., and on May 
31, relieved from active duty. 


President Approves 
Promoting Capt. Chambers 


Recommendation for the promotion of 
Captain Frank T. Chambers, of the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy, to 
the rank of Rear Admiral, made by the 
Navy Selection Board, has been ape 
proved by President Coolidge, the De- 
partment of the Navy has announced, 
Captain Chambers, is now public works 
officer of the 14th Naval District and 
Navy Yard, at Pearl Harbor, 





(ites 
INDEX 


Abatements 


Refunds 


Payment to Cancel ‘Issue of Limitation No 


Lease Declared Not 


Business Expense 


Board of Tax Appeals De- | 


nied Claim for Deduction 
in Figuring Income and 
Profits Taxes. 


Suirtey Hitt Coat Co., PETITIONER, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
No. 9304; Boarp or TAx APPEALS. 


: : | 
An amount paid by a mine owner for 
the cancelaltion of a lease to enable it to | 


sell the mine is a part of the mine’s cost 
basis to be used in determining the loss 
resulting from subsequent sale, and not a 
deductible expense. This was the ruling 


income and profits taxes for 1917, in 
which the petitioner company alleged er- 


ror on the part of the Commissioner, in | 


computing net income for the year, in re- 
fusing to 
come, $50,0 
of a lease. 

Frank J. Albus for the petitioner and 
Harold Allen for the Commissioner. 

Board's Statement of Facts. 

The findings of facts and decision 
follow: 

Findings of Fact: Petitioner is an In- 
diana corporation, and prior to 1912, it 
purchased certain mining properties. 


paid for the cancellation 


The depreciated cost as shown by the 


books of account of petitioner and as ac- 
cepted as correct by the parties, is $195,- 
092.92 less $33,333.33, representing the 
balance of a contract carried on its books, 


which should have been written off, mak- | 


ing a corrected depreciated cost of $161,- 
759.59. In the vear 1912, the mining 
property in question was leased by peti- 
tioner to the Gould Coal Washing and | 
Mining Company, an Indiana corporation, 
for a period of 25 years. In 1917 the 
petitioner received an offer of $190,000 
from a third party, for the property. 
The petitioner thereupon entered into ne- 
gotiations with the Gould Company, for | 
the cancellation of the remaining portion | 
of the lease on the mining property. 
Lease Cancelled. 

In March, 1917, an agreement was en- 
tered into between petitioner and the 
Gould Company, whereby in considera- 
tion of the cancellation of the lease, the 
petitioner agreed to and paid to the | 
Gould Company, the amount of $50,000, 
which fully and completely extinguished | 
all further rights of the Gould Company | 
under the 25-year lease entered into in 
1912. Immediately after the cancellation 
of the rights of the Gould Company, un- 
der the lease, in consideration of $50,- 
000 paid to them, the petitioner sold the 
property for $190,000. 
gain or loss sustained by the petitioner 
on the sale of the property in 1917, the 
respondent considered the $50,000 paid 
by petitioner to the Gould Company for 
the cancellation of the 25-year lease, en- 
tered into in 1912, as additional cost of 
the property and added it to the book 
cost of $161,759.59, making a cost of 
$211,759.59. The respondent, in arriv- 
ing at the amount of the loss sustained, 
determined the same as follows: s 


Depreciation cost as shown by books an 
Less: 


an as a deduction from in- | 


| Dreyfuss and Jacob 


In arriving at the | 
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Taxation 


| Government's Views 
On Taxation Upheld 
Judge Decides That Conduct of 
Those Seeking Relief Must 
Be Considered. 





| DREYFUSS Dry Goops Co. v. D. ARTHUR 
LINES, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, No. vRBRT, U. S. District Court, 
EASTERN District oF LOUISIANA, NEW 
ORLEANS DIVISION. 


The Government’s “trust fund” theory, | 


holding the transferee of corporate as- 


in this case. It was the opinion of the 
court that the Commission’s failure to 
assess and attempt collection of the tax 
by law was justified, and because equity 
is bound to consider the conduct of 
parties seeking relief, the conduct of the 
| plaintiff partnership was held to imply 
the tax in question to be due out of trust 


| funds in the hands of the copartners. The 


court refused to permit the taxpayer 
concern to raise for the first time in its 


suit the issue of limitations under Sec- 


tion 250 (d) of the 1921 Act. 

S. L. Herold for plaintiff and Frank J. 
Ready, jr., and T. M. Lorgan Bruns, for 
respondent. s 

The decision of Judge Burns follows: 


Text of Decision 
Of Judge in Full 

Petitioner, Dreyfuss Dry Goods Com- 
pany, is a commercial 
Shreveport, La., composed of Samuel 
G. Levy. These 
partners had theretofore been the prin- 
cipal stockholders of Dreyfuss Dry Goods 
Company, Ltd., a corporation which had 


| been chartered in 1901, and dissolved by 


the surrender of the charter on Febru- 
ary 28, 1919, when the partnership was 
formed and iook over all of the business 
and assets of the corporation, with which 
they continued the business as a going 
concern. 

The petition alleges that the defend- 
ant Collector of Internal Revenue is in- 
debted to them in the sum of $19,321.84, 
because of his collection of certain profit 
and income taxes, made illegally under 
an assessment for the year 1918; that 
the said assessment was illegal because 
the partnership was not in existence 
during that year, and therefore the as- 


sessment in the name of the partnership . 


instead of in the name of the corporation 
was void. 

The Collector answers that the copart- 
nership, by taking over all of the assets 
of the dissolved corporation, thereby 
constituted same a trust fund and be- 
came liable for the taxes assessed 
against the corporation for the year 
1918: that the plaintiff partners had filed 
a tentative return in the name of the 
corporation for the year 1918 on March 
18, 1919, though it was then dissolved, 
and thereafter, on May 1919, filed 


92 
23, 





s a 


$195,092.92 


d brief dated July 31, 1924.. 


Balance of contract carried on books which should have been 


written off 


Corrected depreciated cost of assets.... 


Additional cost of cancellation of contract 


Corrected cost 
Sale price 


Revised loss 
The March 1, 1 

Opinion by Mr. Milliken: 
contends that the $50,000 paid in 1917 
to the Gould Coal Washing and Mining 
Company for the cancellation of the bal- 
ance of the 
in 1912, was 


25-year lease entered into 
an ordinary and necessary 
business expense and as such, is a proper 
deduction gross for 
year 1917. 
Salé of Property Noted. 

In 1912, petitioner had leased its mine 

In 1917, an of- 


mine 


from income the 


for a period of 25 years. 
the 


It was obviously necessary, 


fer was received for from a 
third party. 
in order to consummate the sale for the 
petitioners to have the right to posses- 
sion of the mine, and to accomplish the 
same petitioner purchased the 
lation of the lease for the sum of $50,000, 
and thereupon sold the property for the 
sum of $190,000. 

In the 
contrary, 
tioner sold two things 
$190,000—the title to 
and the right of immediate possession. 
To determine whether a gain or loss re- 
sulted from such sale, is is necessary 
to know the basis of cost for the two 
things sold. We know as a fact, what 
the cost was to petitioner of the real 
estate sold and the cost to it of the right 
to the sale of immediae possession of the 
property theretofore encumbered by a 
lease. 

Counsel for petitioner has directed ow 
attention to certain decisions in support 
of his contention. They relate, however, 
to situations where the lease of a ten- 
ant was purchased by the lessor in order 
that the lessor might acquire immediate 
possession of his property for his own 
use, and the cost of extinguishment of 
the lease was allowed as a business ex- 
pense. The distinction in the case at 
bar is obvious. Petitioner bought and 
paid for the right of possession of his 
property, in order to sell it, and did sell 
the very thing purchased. We find no 
error in the determination of the 
spondent 

Judgment will be 
spondent. 

Anril 21, 1927. 


cancel- 


facts to the 
that 
the 


real 


absence of any 


we must presume peti- 


for sum of 


the estate 


entered for re- 


Petitioner > er a 


| the 


' and thereups 


re- | 


$161,759,59 
50,000.00 


$211,759.59 
190,000.00 


$21,759.59 


$214,915.63. 


return in the partnership 
covering the income and profit 
dissolved corporation for 
and paid the amount 
due thereby; that there- 
missioner of Internal Rev- 
is return to be misleading, 
alse in certain particulars, 
made the adidtional 
the adidtional taxes 


a complete 
name, 
taxes of the 
year 1918 
shown to be 
after the Cor 
enue found t 
incorrect and f 
as- 


sessment for due 


|} for the year 1918. 


plain- 
of fiv e 
Revenue 


petition the 
limitation 
250(d), 


By supplemental 
tiff also pleads the 
years under Section 
Act of 1921. 


Claim for Refund Not Given 


Internal Revenue Collector 
From the claim for refund, which was 
dated May 2%, 1925, it appears that this 
issue was not presented to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. In sub- 
stance that document recited that 
corporation was originally chartered in 
1901; thai filed a corporation income 
and profit tax return for the year 1918; 
that on February 28, 1919, it surrendered 
its charter. all of its assets having been 
turned over to its stockholders, who, in 
turn, form a partnership; that ‘n 
1923 the defunct corporation’s records 
for the vear 1918 were examined by Rev- 
enue ts. as a result of which the 
assessment was made against the part- 
nership and not against the corporation; 
that « protest was filed and a claim fou 
abatement made which, on appeal, was 
denied by the Commissioner; that the 
partnership was thereby compelled to 
pay the tax to avoid distraint during 
the year 1918, particularly since the 
Revenue Act of 1917 did not put a tax 
upon partnerships as such; that the as- 
| sessment wa 
fuss Dry 


the 


agen 


Company, instead of 
Dreyfuss Goods Company, Ltd. 
There no objection or plea sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner that the stat- 
utory limitation had run. 
In Red-Wing Malting Company v. 
| Willeuts, 15 Fed. (2nd) 626 (8th C. C. 
| A.) (United States Daily, 3593), Circuit 
Judge Kenyon said, inter alia, that the 
application for refund must state the 
which the refund 
d “if that is not done, a 


Goods 
Dry 


Was 


precise ground upon 
| 


is demanded, ai 


] party cannot base a recovery in the courts 


of the Board’ herein on a deficiency in | S¢tS liable for taxes thereon, was upheld | 


| corporation, 


partnership of | 


upon an entirely distinct ground from 
that presented to the Commissioner.” 
The same doctrine was applied by the 
Supreme Court in Rock Island R. R. Co. 
vy, U. Sy 24 U. §.. 141: “Men 
turn square corners when they deal with 
the Government. If it attaches purely 
formal conditions to its consent to be 


sued those conditions must be complied | 


wits. = *%.” 

Accordingly, in view of Section 3221, 
3226, 3228, reenacting Sections 1011, 
1012 and 1014 of the Revised Statutes, 
which prescribe the formal conditions 
upon which suits for a refund may be 
maintained in the courts, it must fol- 
low that the issue raised by the supple- 
mental petition cannot be considered 
here. 


Main Issue Turns Upon 


Validity of Assessment 


The main issue turns upon the validity | 


The plaintiff admits 
that the tax was due; that if the de- 
fendant had reduced the same to a 
judgment by a suit at law against the 
then the copartnership 
would have been answerable to a decree 


of the assessment. 


in a suit in equity to enforce the col- | 
| $199,748.74. 


lection, under the trust fund doctrine, 
out of the assets in the hands of that 
transferee and amply sufficient to pay 
the tax, which was admittedly due upon 
the income and profits of the corpora- 


tion; that the Internal Revenue Service, | 


being unwilling to pursue the remedy 
prescribed by law, usurped an authority 
not sanctioned by law, when it made the 


assessment against the partnership in- 


stead of against the corporation; that 
prior to the Revenue Act of 1926, Sec- 
tion 280 of which for the first time au- 
thorizes the Commissioner to make as- 
sessments directly against the  trans- 
ferees, the Commissioner had no au- 
thority to enforce the trust fund doc- 
trine except after judgment liquidating 
the claim, and by a suit in equity, citing 
U. S. v. Merriam, 263 U. S. 179, 187, 
68 L. Ed. 240, 244, to the effect that 
in statutes levying taxes the literal 
meaning of the words employed is most 
important, for such statutes are not to 
be extended by implication. 
are doubtful, the doubt must be 
solved in favor of the taxpayer. 
same rule of construction was applied 
in Gould v. Gould, 245 U. S. 153. Both 
of these cases involved the interpreta- 
tion or definition mere words; the 
word “Bequest” in the one and the word 
“alimony” in the other. 

In this case there is 


Tre- 


of 


called in ques- 


| tion the authority or power of the Com- | 


missioner of Internal Revenue, as a tax 
collecting agent of the Government, to 
proceed otherwise than by the precise 
method prescribed by the statute, and 
therefore the same principle undoubtedly 
applies. The Commissioner, 
ministrative officer, must turn square 
corners in the exercise of his authority 
no less than the citizen must in avail- 
ing himself of the sovereign’s consent 
to be sued. He can not deviate from 


the method of assesment and collections | 


prescribed by the statutes. It appears 
from the record, however, that the Com- 
missioner’s action was compelled by cir- 
cumstances wholly within the control of 
the taxpayer, and by its acts. The as- 


sessment was not made by mistake or | 


error, though such error might have re- 
sulted from the mere omission of the 
abbreviation “Ltd.,” which is all that dis- 
tinguishes the name of ‘the partnership 
from that of its predecessor corporation. 
The plain fact was that the corporation 
was no longer in existence after Febru- 
ary 28, 1919. Among the documents 
filed, there was a Tentative Return and 
Estimate of Corporation Income and 
Profits Taxes dated March 13, 1919, for 
the year 1918. It was filed in the name 
“Dreyfuss Dry Goods Company, 
We should bear in mind that when the 
charter had been theretofore surrend- 
on February 28, 1919, the business 
was taken over as a going concern by 
the stockholders, who formed the new 
partnership. On May 23, 1919, the 
“Corporation Income and Profit Tax Re- 
turn” for that year was filed in the name 
“Dreyfuss Dry Goods Company,” ommit- 
ting the affixed abbreviation ‘“Ltd.,” 
which was the distinguishing mark of 
the corporate name. On March 8, 1920, 
a “Corporation Income and Profit Tax 
Return” for the period January 1, 1919, 
to February 28, 1919 (the date of dis- 
solution), was filed likewise in the name 
“Dreyfuss Dry Goods Company,” omit- 
ting the abbreviation “Ltd.” from the 
name. The contemporary correspond- 
ence which followed shows that all let- 
were addressed by the Commis- 
sioner to “Dreyfuss Dry Goods Com- 
pany,” and those sent the Commissioner 
were so signed, 

On May 8, 1924, Samuel Dreyfuss and 
J. G. Levy filed a power of 
naming one J. B. McGuire of “Winston 
and McGuire, Inc., Federal Tax Advi- 
their attorney in fact to ap- 
pear before the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C., in their behalf 
as the principal stockholers of the de- 
funct corporation “‘since liquidating” and 
as the copartners in “Dreyfuss Dry 
Goods Company” on Income Tax mat- 
ters for the vear 1918 and 1919. From 
this it appears clearly that both the 
plaintiff and the Commissioner 


ered, 


ters 


sel “P as 


between the Govern- 
to the corporation. 


Partnership Not Seen 


| Questioned Until 1925 


It was not until May 28, 1925, when } 


the “Claim for Refund” was filed, that 
the partnership questioned the validity 
of the assessment the ground that 
the tax bill was rendered against “Drey- 
fuss Dry (the part- 
nership), and not against “Dreyfuss 
Diy Goods Company, Limited.” Through- 
out their correspondence the two co- 


on 


Goods Company” 


must | 


| due. 


| February 


| when 
rendered—we do not have on file a trial | 


If the words | 


The | 


as an ad-} 


' appeal to the Commissioner had 


Ltd.” | 


| sess 


attorney | 


t were | 
treating the subject matter throughout | 
|; as a transaction 


s made in the name Drey- | ™ent and the partnership as successor 





Cost 


Interest 


t Raised in Claim for Refund 
Filed With Bureau May Not Be Brought Up in Court 


Failure to Act by Law 
Is Called Justified 


| Decree Is Dismissed in Case of 


Dreyfuss Dry Goods 
Company. 


partners freely admitted to the Com- 
missioner that the business being ton- 


| ducted by them “is the same business | 


they took over from the Dreyfuss Dry 


Goods Company, Limited, a corporation | 
- : . ' 
of which they were the prin- | 


* * . 


cipal stockholders when it was dissolved.” 


| They had paid the 1918 tax shown to | 
be due by the defunct corporation under | 


their voluntary final return, inthe name 
of the partnership, for the 1918, and 
admitted thereby their liabiilty for the 
payment of the tax then appearing to be 
Their obligation to pay the tax 
was complete. 

Among the documents in the record 
there is the balance sheet of December 
31, 1918, showing the corporation’s net 
worth at the close of 1918 as being 
The final Corporation In- 
come and Profits Tax Return filed by 
the Dreyfuss Dry Goods Company (part- 


nership) on March 17, 1920, for the pe- | 


riod January 1 to February 28, 1919, 
the time of dissolution, included that 
valance sheet as of December 31, 1918, 


| and a letter explaining that no closing | 


sheet could be furnished as of 
29, 1919, because: “Our books 
not closed on February 28, 
the Corporate Charter was 


balance 


were 


balance as of that date—. Our return 
for the period ended that date, is based 


on average profits for the taxable period, | 


under 
we ap- 


applied to sales for the period 
question, against which profit 
plied the actual expenses as reflected 
by the books.” In Scheduie B of the 


same return it appeared that the part- 


nership’s invested capital corresponded ! 


exactly with the net worth of the assets 
transferred fronr the corporation at its 
dissolution, und voluntarily received by 
these partners as transferees. 

Under the trust fund doctrine, both 
the individual partners and the partner- 
ship became liable, as a matter of law, 
for the payment of taxes due by the de- 
funct corporation to the extent of the as- 
sets transferred to themselves. When 
this dissolution and transfer took place 
they received and took over approxi- 
mately $160,000 without paying the ap- 
proximate $19,000 due the Government, 
which they were bound in law, equity 
and good conscience to pay. 

Payment on Demand 


Made Under Protest 

The payment, however, was made 
under protest, upon the Collector’s de- 
mand, after a claim for abatement and 
been 
denied. This, they done in 


say, was 


order to prevent the closing of the busi- | 


ness under a warrant of distraint. It 
is curious that the record does not con- 


tain evidence of a seizure by distraint, | 


and important to remember that if such 


-distraint did issue, and the partnership 


did then believe that the assessment had 
been made against them illegally for 
the tax due by another or distinct 
entity, a “third person,’ such seizure 
and levy by distraint could readily have 
been interrupted by the judicial remedy 
of injunction. 
Plaintiffs chos+ 
course leading t« 
theory that the 


the more devious 
this suit upon the 
Commissioner of In- 


ternal Revenue was bound to reduce his ' 
' claim to judgment 


which, under the cir- 
cumstances here presented, is tanta- 
mount to saying he was bound to as- 
and sue the 


their own acts. Why should the Com- 
missioner have been required to make 
an assessment and file a suit against a 
corporation which he knew to be non- 
existent. whose officers were functis 
juris, and who were advising him of 
their new status and acknowledging 
their liability in a series of documents 
and letters during the two or more years 
following the dissolution and preceding 
the assessment, course of which the 
plaintiffs had themselves abandoned the 
use of the corporate name, and_ sub- 
stituted the firm name and style of their 
copartnership. 
edged themselves to 
sors and transferees of the defunct cor- 
poration, in possession of all its assets, 
which they continued in operation as a 
going concern. By so doing 
acknowledged the-« assets to be a trust 
fund quoad the creditors of the cor- 
poration, for Which the partnership and 
themselves, individually, and directly, 
were liable. R. R. Co. v. Howard, 7 
Wall. 593, 409, 410; U. S. v. Carps Mfg. 
Co., 2 Fed. (2nd) 72, affirmed 15 Fed. 
(2nd) 528. 

Upon a 


be direct succes- 


full consideration of the 


whole record, I am persuaded that the | 
Commissioner’s failure to assess and at- | 
| tempt collection of the tax in the man- 
; ner 


contended fo 
fully justified. The original 
was no longer in existence. JHe could 
not have sued the defunct corporation 
had he so desired. Swan Land and Cat- 
tle Co. v. Frank, 148 U. S. 603. If he 
had actually issued a distraint, the plain- 
tiff had available its judicial remedy by 
injunction proceedings in which the 
legality of the assessment could have 
been tested. An original suit in equity 
against the plaintiff, in the absence of a 
prior judgment at law, would have been 
a vain gesture. A court of equity is 
bound to consider the conduct of parties 
seewing equitable relief, even though 
estoppel be not specially pleaded. The 
Commissioner's proceeding can not be 
designated as such an irregularity 
would affect the legality of the collec- 
tion. It was irregular only to the ex- 


by the plaintiff was 


as 


1919, | 


sur | Jurisdiction Sustained Over Plea of Commissioner That 


defunct corporation, , 
| which suit was rendered impossible by 


They formally acknowl- | 
| claim in the amount 


they | 


taxpayer | 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 8 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference, 


DPEDUCTIONS: Individual: Depletion: Exhaustion.—Board is unable to de- 

termine amount, if any, to be deducted from gross in¢ome in income-tax 
return for 1921 for exhaustion or depletion in absence of evidence of cost of 
taxpayer’s interest in property, or value thereof on March 1, 1913.—John J. 
Pascoe v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 678, Col. 7 


(Volume II.) 


DEDUCTIONS: Mines: Leases: Cancellation—Amount paid by mine owner 

for cancellation of lease to enable it to sell mine is part of mine’s cost 
basis to be used in determining loss resulting from subsequent sale, and not 
deductible business expense.—Shirley Hill Coal Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax 
Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 678, Col. 1 «Volume II.) 


URISDICTION: Board: Jeopardy Assessment: Sec. 279(g), 1926 Act.— 
“ Board has jurisdiction in jeopardy cases even though bond had not been 


filed theretofore with collector, under section 


279(g) of 1926 Act.—White Oak 


Gasoline Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 678, Col. 


5 (Volume II.) 


[ IMITATION: Of Tax Actions: Sec. 250(d) of 1921 Act.—Issue of limitation 

4 of 5 years under Sec. 250(d) of 1921 Act, not raised in claim for refund 
filed with Bureau, may not be raised for first time in district court.—Dreyfuss 
Dry Goods Co. v. D. Arthur Lines, Collector.— (District Court, Eastern District 
of Louisiana.)—Yearly Index Page 678, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


"TRANSFEREES: Trust Fund Doctrine.—Commissioner’s failure to assess 

and attempt collection of tax by law may be justified by conduct of partner- 
ship implying tax due out of trust funds in hands of copartners.—Dreyfuss 
Dry Goods Co. v. D. Arthur Lines, Collector. (District Court, Eastern District 
of Louisiana.)—Yearly Index Page 678, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


‘Power of Board of Tax Appeals Upheld 
In Jeopardy Case When No Bond Is Filed | 


; iron ore, 


Claim in Abatement Was Made Im properly. 


PETITIONER, 
REVE- 


WHITE OAK GASOLINE Co., 
Vv. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
NUE, No. 21759; BOARD oF 
PEALS. 

Jurisdiction is exercised by the Board 
of Tax Appeals on a petition filed in a 
jeopardy case even though a bond had 
not been filed theretofore with the col- 
lector, the Board held herein, construing 
section 279 (g) of the 1926 Revenue Act. 

It was contended by the Commissioner 
that the failure to file a bond with a 
claim in abatement barred jurisdiction 
by the Board on appeal from the Com- 
missioner’s action on such claim, on the 
theory that it was erroneously and il- 
legally filed. The petitioner contended, 
however, that under the 1926 Act, the 
filing of a bond with an abatement claim 


! is not a jurisdictional matter and that 


if the Commissioner acecpts an abate- 


ment claim, predicates a determination | 


thereon, and forwards a statutory notice 
of deficiency as a result of such determi- 


! ntaion, the Board has jurisdiction. 


John E. McClure for the petitioner 


| and Maxwell E. McDowell for the Com- 


missioner. 

The findings of fact and’ decision fol- 
low: 

Findings of fact: In’ May, 1925, the 
Commissioner made a jeopardy assess- 
ment against this petitioner covering 
the calendar year 1920, in an amount of 
$9,309.35. Within 10 days after notice 


and demand of such assessment, the pe- | 
} ° a ® ° ° 
' tioner filed with the collector a claim in | 


abatement of such assessment. The 
claim was not accompanied by a bond. 
The claim was forwarded by the col- 
lector to the Commisisoner, who received 
it and took it under advisement. It con- 
tained an application under the pro- 
visions of section 327 for assessment of 
petitioner’s profits tax as prescribed by 
section 328 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 

On September 1, 1926, the Commis- 
sioner advised the petitioner by letter 
that after a careful consideration and 
review, its application for special assess- 
ment had been allowed, and that in ac- 
cordance therewith and after a careful 
consideration of petitioner’s abatement 
claim, the said claim for the abatement 
of $9,509.35 would be allowed in the 
amount of $4,695.56 and rejected in the 
amount of $4,613.79. 


Thirty Days Given 
To Present Protest 

This letter was commonly 
known as a “30-day letter.” It advised 
the petitioner that he was granted 30 
days within which to present a protest 
supported by additional evidence or brief, 
against the proposed rejection of — the 
indicated. The let- 
ter further said, in part: 

“If, after consideration of any addi- 
tional evidence submitted and any argu- 
ments advanced by you, it is finaly de- 
termined by the Bureau to reject your 
claim in whole or in part, you will, in 


what is 


’ 


| accordance with the provisions of Section 


283 (e) or Section 283 (k) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926, be advised by regis- 
tered mail of the final decision thereon 
by the Commissioner, and of your right 
to file a petition with the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals within 60 days 
(not counting Sunday as the sixtieth 
day) 
registered letter in the event you do not 
acquiesce in such final decision.” 


Thereafter on October 20, 1926, the 


deficiency notice. 
Opinion by Korner, chairman. (This 


the conduct of 
such as would 


tent made necessary by 
the plaintiff, and not 
strike the collection of the tax with 
nullity, because the tax was admitted 
to be due out of the trust funds actually 
in their hands. Decision 2062, on the 
appeals of H. F. Kerr and A. E. Clegg, 
Docket Nos. 1973, 1975, of the U. S. 
Board of Tax Appeals, 5 U. S. B. T. A. 
1073. (U. S. Daily Index pages 36 
and 3974.) 

Accordingly a decree may be entered 
dismissing plaintiff’s suit at its cost. 

April 1, 1927, 


IDE 


Tax AP- | 


| upon it 
| thereon, his action is void and his deter- 


| sions. 


| ferred to is at once apparent. 


from the date of mailing of the | 





decision was prepared during Mr. Kor- 
ner’s term of office): 


claim in abatement is a sine qua non to 


| jurisdiction in this Board on appeal from 
| the Commissioner’s action on such claim. 
| It is his contention that a claim so filed | 


is erroneously filed and in fact never 
properly or legally filed at all; and that 
if the Commissioner accepts a claim un- 
der such conditions and thereafter passes 
and makes a_ determination 


mination is of no effect because there is 
no claim before him as a predicate for 


is so, the Commissioner had no author- 


solely by the provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 because the petition was 


; filed subsequent to the enactment of the 


latter statute and pursuant to its provi- 
It argues that under those pro- 
visions the filing of a bond with an 
abatement claim is not a jurisdictional 


cepts an abatement claim, predicates a 


| determination thereon, forwards a statu- | 
| tory notice of deficiency as a result of 
such determination, the Board has juris- | 
diction, under the Revenue Act of 1926, | 

of an appeal therefrom. 


Let us examine the statute. 


? The peti- 
tion was filed December 6, 


1926, so we 


should begin with the Revenue Act of ! 


1926. (Section 283 
set forth). 

The foregoing would seem effectually 
to remove such a case as this from con- 


sideration under the Revenue Act of 
1924, 


(k) of that act was 


Section 279 of the Revenue Act of 


ardy assessments, in lieu of abatement 
claims. If then the jurisdiction and 
powers of the Board (in the considera- 


| tion of jeopardy assessments made un- 
| der the provisions of the Revenue Act 


of 1924) is to be the same as in the case 
of a tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 


| 1926, and the proceedings therein are to 


be the same as under the Revenue Act 
of 1924 as amended by the Revenue Act 


of 1926, it becomes apparent that we 


should turn to section 179 of the Reve- | 


nue Act of 1926 for guidance. 
279 was set forth). 
Compare the language contained in 


(Section 


| section 279 of the Revenue Act of 1924 


with that contained in section 279 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926. (That section in 
the former Act was set forth.) 


| Rule Is Changed 
| Under Later Act 


The difference between the sections re- 
dt ; The em- 
phasis is shifted. Under the former Act, 
we held in J. Langrall & Bros., Inc., 2 
B. T. A. 1333, in accordance with the 
contention of the respondent in the in- 
stant case. 

In our opinion the rule is different un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1926. We think 


| that Congress would not have used the 
=O, | words “if the bond is given before the 
Commissioner mailed to the petitioner, | 
by registered mail, the usual statutory | 


taxpayer has filed his petition with the 
Board” (used in section 279(g)) if it 
were intended by Congress that there 
can be no case wherein a petition may 


| be filed with the Board without a prior 


filing of bond. The inference seems ir- 
resistible that in jeopardy cases a peti- 
tion may be filed with the Board even 
though a bond had not been filed there- 
tofore with the collector. To hold the 
contrary would render meaningless the 
opening clause of section 279(g¢) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 

We are unable to agree with the Com- 
missioner’s contention that his action on 
a claim received and. considered by him 
and that his determination is 
nugatory and without force or effect. 

To hold otherwise would be to say that 


is void 


| pump man, and engineer. In 


; est in the profits. 
ity to mail the notice from which this | 
| appeal is taken and that hence there is | 
| no right in the petitioner to bring this 
| proceeding. 

The petitioner contends that, however 
the rule may have been under the Reve- | 
| nue Act of 1924, this case is governed 


| ceive out of the 
| became entitled to $625 in cash paid to 


: | half 
matter and that if the Commissioner ac- | 


dence has been 


Leased 
Property 


Claim for Reduction 
In Income Tax Levy 
Rejected on Appeal 


Decision Based on Petition- 
er’s Failure to Show Cost 
of Interest in Property 
in Figuring Return. 


JOHN J. PASCOE, PETITIONER, Vv. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, No. 
9174; Boarp or TAx APPEALS. 

A deduction for exhaustion or deple- 
tion may not be made in the absence of 
evidence of cost of a taxpayer’s 
interest in property, or the value 
thereof on March 1, 1913, to determine 


| what amount, if any, the taxpayer is en- 
| titled to deduct from gross income. 


The 
Board held to this effect herein for a 
redetermination of a deficiency in in- 
come tax for 1921, involving the right 


| of the petitioner to deduct from gross 
; income in his income-tax return a rea- 
| sonable amount for depletion, and the 


amount of such depletion deductible, if 
any. 
M. J. Kennedy for the petitioner and 
Joseph Harlacher for the Commissioner, 
The findings of fact and decision fol- 
lows: 


Findings of Fact: The petitioner, a 


resident of Michigan, is a practical man, 


having been foreman, shift boss, miner, 
1912 he 


entered into a partnership agreement 


| with C. D. Fournier, Jr., for the purpose 


of handling iron are properties. These 
individuals believed that certain lands in 
Michigan were underlaid with a vein of 
Under the partnership agree- 
ment the petitioner was to endeavor to 


interest certain mining men and mining 


companies in prospecting for ore upon 
the tract in question. Fournier was 
to show parties interested over the prop- 


re | erty and to point out to them the peti- 
The Commissioner 
contends that the filing of a bond with a | 


tioner’s and his own belief with respect 
to the trend of an ore vein. The peti- 
tioner succeeded in interesting certain 


; mine operators in the property and these 


individuals in November, 1912, took an 
option for a mining license or lease. 
They agreed to pay Fournier a sum in 
cash and a royalty of 1% cents per 
gross ton upon all ore mined and re- 
moved under the said mining lease and 
an interest in the net profits resulting 
to them from the explorations and op- 
erations under the option for a mining 


| lease and under the mining lease itself 
any action. He reasons that, since that | 


amounting to a one-twenty-fourth inter- 
The mining property 
in question was owned by others who 
executed the lease to the property in 
favor of the mining operators, dated 
March 15, 1913, and recorded May 3, 
1913. 
Half Interests for Petitioner. 

The petitioner became of his services 

to the partnership existing between him- 


| self and Fournier became entitled to one- 


Fournier 
transaction. 


half might re- 


He thus 


of whatever 


Fournier on March 15, 1913, and one- 
of Fournier’s interest in certain 
contracts made relating to the leased 
property. The petitioner was compelled 
to bring suit to recover his one-half 


| of the interest in such cash payment 


and contracts which suit was decided in 
favor of the petitioner. The decree of 
the court evidences the existence of a 
partnership between petitioner and Four- 
nier and the one-half interest of the 
petitioner in all the “moneys, profits, 
royalties and contracts realized and re- 
ceived therefrom by the defendant, C. D. 
Fournier, Jr.” 

Opinion by Mr. Smith: Although the 
petitioner received $9,121.47 in royalties 
in the year 1921 he did not report any 


} part of this amount as net taxable in- 
1924 provides for the filing of claims in | 
abatement against jeopardy assessments. | 

| Section 279 of the Revenue Act of 1926 | 
abolishes claims in abatement and pro- | 
vides an appeal to this Board from jeop- | 


come by reason of having deductec there- 
from the full amount for depletion. The 
deduction of the depletion was disallowed 
by the respondent. 

The petitioner submits that he is en- 
titled to deduct from gross income in 
his income-tax return for 1921, a rea- 
sonable amount for depletiion and sub- 
mits that “the unit value is the present 
worth on March 1, 1913, of 11 cents, 
and the depletion allowance for the year 
is the unit value multiplied by the ton- 
nage mined (paid for, namely, 608,058).” 

Section 214 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
permits an individual to deduct from 


| gross income in his income-tax return, 


among other items: 
(8) A reasonable allowance for the 


! exhaustion,” ete. 


“(10) In the case of mines, oil and gas 
wells,” ete. 
The basis for a deduction for exhaus- 


| tion or depletion uncer the provisions 
; of the Revenue Act of 1921 is the fair 


market price or value as of March 1, 
1913, where the property was acquired 
before that date and the cost where ac- 
quired after that date. In the case at 
bar, the record discloses that the peti- 
tioner acquired his interest in the prop- 


| erty in question as a result of services 


performed for a partnership. No evi- 
introduced from which 
the Board can determine the value at the 
date of acquisition of the petitioner’s 
interest, or at March 1, 1913, assuming 
that petitioner had an interest on that 
date. Upon the record, the action of the 
Commissioner in disallowing any deduc- 
tion for exhaustion or depletion for 1921 
must be and is sustaiaed. 

Judgment will\be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

April 21, 1927. 


if a taxpayer filed a valid claim in abate- 
ment without bond and the Commis- 
sioner recognized it as valid and de- 
termined that it should be allowed in 
toto and did so allow it, the taxpayer 
would be required to pay the tax not- 
withstanding. We are not convinced 
that the statute prescribes the action of 
the Commissioner to that extent. 

Motion denied. Sixty days from date 
allowed to answer, 


April 21, 1927. 
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ALL STATEMENTS. HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 


Trade 


Practices 


Petroleum Imports , 


Into Great Britain 
Gain 40 Per Cent 


AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILy. 


Increase in Shipments From | 


United States Represents 
Smaller Proportion 
of Aggregate. 


Heavy gains in imports marked the 
British petroleum trade in the first quar- 
ter of 1927, according to advices from 
the trade commissioner at London, H. 8. 
Fox, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The share of the United States in sup- 
plying British demand for petroleum 
products declined to 61 per cent of the 
total imports as contrasted with 66 per 
cent in the first quarter of 1926. Con- 
tinued growth in British receipts of Rus- 
sian oil is reported. 

Forty Per Cent Increase. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The British petroleum trade in the 
first quarter of 1927 was characterized 
by an increase of 40 per cent in im- 
ports of petroleum products, a gain in 
imports of crude petroleum of 46 per 
cent and a decrease of 6 per cent in 
exports of petroleum products as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1926. 

The share of the United States in sup- 
plying this increased demand in the 
United Kingdom for petroleum products 
declined to 61 per cent of the total im- 
ports (other than crude) as compared 
with 66 per cent of the total in the first 
quarter of last year, although the actual 
amount furnished by this country in- 
creased by 27 per cent during the first 
three months of this year. 

Another interesting feature in the 
British petroleum trade in the quarter 
under survey is the continued growth 
in British receipts of Russian oil. The 
principal products supplied to the Brit- 
ish market by Russia are gasoline and 
kerosene, imports of both of which show 
appreciable increases over the first quar- 
ter of 1926. 

Volume of Imports. 

Total British imports of petroleum 
products in the opening quarter of 1927 
amounted to 510,871,170 imperial gal- 
lons as against 361,330,885 gallons in 
the corresponding period of 1926. Re- 
ceipts of crude gained to 168,875,545 
gallons as compared with 115,689,433 
gallons in the first quarter of 1926. Im- 
ports of gasoline rose to 128.294,509 
gallons from 112,392,780 gallons in the 
preceding comparative period. 

Receipts of kerosene increased to 56,- 
675.117 gallons from 41,342,596 gallons. 
Imports of fuel oil rose to 98,040,949 
gallons from 54,481,449 gallons. Imports 
of gas oil increased to 36,745,351 gallons 
from 15,241,840 gallons, and receipts of 
lubricating oil gained to 21,968,023 gal- 
lons from 21,271,154 gallons received in 
the first three months of last year. 

British exports of petroleum products 
during the quarter under survey totaled 
29,764,490 Imperial gallons as against 
33,569,072 gallons in the first quarter of 
1926. Re-exports totaled 5,564,006 gal- 
lons as against 4,148,239 gallons in the 
preceding comparative period. 

The feature of the British petroleum 
trade during the quarter which perhaps 
was of most interest to consumers was 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Commerce 


Exports Expand and Imports Decline 
In March and First Quarter of Year 


Shipments Abroad Aggregate $408,844,290 Against 
$374,298,680 in Same Month Last Year. 


Total value of exports in March was ? Commerce. 


$408,844,292, as compared with $374,- 
406,259 for March, 1926. Total value of 


| imports in March this year was $379,- 


298,679, as compared with the larger 
total of $442,898,669 for the same month 
last year. § 

The monthly statistics 


trade were 


| made public May 5 by the Department of 


Month of March 


Exports to 1926 
Grand Divisions: 
Europe 
North America 
South America ..., 
Asia 
Oceania 
Africa 


164,382,917 
100,564,899 
35,411,700 
46,680,799 
19,074,128 
8,291,816 


Total 374,406,259 
Imports from. 
Grand Divisions: 
Europe 
North America 
South America 
Asia 
Oceania 
Africa 


116,892,687 
97,550,520 
63,590,698 

146,575,768 

6,671,175 
11,637,821 


Total 442,898,669 


| 


Exports for the first quarter of 1927, 
totaling $1,200,916,112, were under the 
corresponding period in 1926, when the 
value was $1,124,147,670. 
the same period were $1,047,062,446 for 
1927, and $1,246,957,031 for 1926. 

The figures announced by the Depart- 
ment of Comerce by grand divisions fol- 
low: 


Three months ended March 
1927 1926 1927 
187,334,500 
101,061,274 
38,399,390 
58,448,631 
15,600,414 
8,000,083 


536,164,348 
267,884,850 
108,454,910 
138,050,008 


2,737,926 


160,048,061 


25,431,599 


108,844,292 


,124,147,670 


1,200,916,112 


113,474,822 
90,933,590 
436,639 
322,049 
6,345,475 


11,786,604 


353,008,034 3 
258,125,844 2 
168,418,229 136,446,786 
427,366,991 317,464,060 
20,430,819 16,275,453 
59,607,114 29,029,419 


04,970,625 


379,298,679 1,246,957,031 1,047,062,446 





Record Established in March for Handling 


Of Oil at Two Plants of Panama Canal 


Total of 1,856,686 Barrels Handled Included 1,820,- 
282 of Fuel and Diesel Oils. 


A total of 1,856,686.91 barrels of oil , 


oil handling plants of the Panama Canal, 


at Balboa and Mount Hope (Cristobal) 
in March, last, establishing a new record 


for any month in the history of the 


| Canal, the Washington office of the Pana- 


; ma Canal has announced. 


| lished 


The total in- 
cluded 1,820,282.29 of fuel and 
Diesel oil. 

The previous high record was estab- 
in February, 1927, when 1,586,- 


barrels 


Fuel and Diesel Oil. 


Individuals and companies—Receipts...... 443,804.85 
Individuals and companies—Issues....... 


Panama Canal—Receipts 
Panama Canal—Issues 


Gasoline. 
Total handled for Panama Canal and 
dividuals and companies 


Kerosene. 


Total handled for Panama Canal.... 


Grand tota} 
The largest month’s business previous 


to March, 1927, was in February, 1927, 
when the oil plants handled a combined 


| situated 


total of 1,586,015.20 barrels of fuel oil, | 


Diesel oil, kerosene, and gasoline. The 


| largest previous month’s business for the 


the further reduction on March 16 of the | 


retail price of gasoline, which has been 


followed by another reduction on April | 


4, bringing the present price in London 
to 1 shilling 212d. per gallon for No. 1 
grade, or the eqquivalent of $0.26 per 
American gallon. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion of reimposing a petrol tax to take 


the place, in part at least, of the existing | 
horsepower tax on motor vehicles, but no | 


such change was mentioned in 


budget recently presented. 


Persian Crude Oil. 

One of the principal increases in: im- 
ports was in crude oil, larger shipments 
of which were received both from Persia, 
which supplied 65 per cent of the total, 
and from other countries. Imports of 
Persian crude increased 45 per cent over 
those for 1926, and receipts from other 
countries were larger by nearly 50 per 
cent. About the same quantity was re- 
ceived from Mexico, the increases from 
countries other than Persia being ac- 
counted for chiefly by much heavier ship- 
ments of Venezuelan oil from Curacao, 
and by the entrance of Colombia into the 
trade with recorded shipments of over 
6,000,000 imperial gallons during the 
quarter. 

The principal feature of the lubricat- 
ing imports was the entrance of Russia 
as a contributor. Fuel oil receipts also 
showed a very large increase over last 
year, this increase being supplied chiefly 
by the United States, with some growth 
in the shipments from Curacao. 

As was anticipated from the larger 
registration of automobiles, gasoline re- 
ceipts were considerably above those of 
preceding years, with larger supplies 
from the United States, Russia and Ru- 
mania. A large increase is also recorded 
in shipments from Mexico. No receipts 
of gasoline have been recorded from 
Persia, from which country considerable 
supplies were received in the first quar- 
ter of 1926. 


Order for Cotton Duck 
Completed at Prison 


The cotton duck plant at the Atlanta 
Federal Prison has just completed de- 
liverey of about 112,000 yards of cot- 
ton duck for use of the Department of 
War, the Attorney General,- John G. 
Sargent, has announced. To complete 
the work, Mr. Sargent said, the prison 
plant was operated day and night for 
a short time. The statement reads in 
full text: 

The cotton duck plant at the Atlanta 


the | 


| chemical 


| Alkali Company, 


Balboa plant was in August, 1923, when 
it handled 848,501.99 barrels, and the 


British Negotiating 
Agreement on Dyes 


Reported Conferring With Ger- 
man Chemical Interests on 
Distribution of Trade. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of negotiations between the outstanding 
British and German chemical organiza- 
tions. These reports have stated that 
the contemplated combination would con- 
tral as much as 37 per cent of the total 
world production and exports of chemi- 


cal and two-thirds of the dye output of | 


the world. 





The Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., | 
is a very strong combination of British | 


interests. It represents a re- 
cent merger of Brunner, Mond and Co., 
alkali manufacturers; Nobel Industries, 
Ltd., explosives manufacturers; United 
Ltd., heavy chemical 
producers, and the British Dyestuffs Cor- 
poration, Ltd., manufacturers of dyes. 
The German organization dominates the 
chemical industry of Germany. 


tant chemical interests is another mani- 
festation of the tendency toward con- 
solidation which has characterized 
chemical industries of Europe during re- 
cent years. The amalgamation of the 
separate branches of the industry with- 
in the larger countries has been  pro- 
gressing rapidly and the tendency toward 
international agreements between these 
national amalgamations is becoming pro- 


| nounced. 


| 


The United States produces approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the world’s output 
of chemicals, inclusive of dyes at the 
present time, and controls 20 per cent 
of the world’s exports of these chemical 
products. 


Penitentiary has just completed delivery 
of about 112,000 yards of white duck for 
the use of the War Department. To 
fill this order within the time required, 
it was necessary to run a night shift 
for a sufficient length of time to make 
up what would comprise 30 days’ opera- 
tions of the plant. 
ing from the various departments of the 
Government orders comprising a total of 
285,000 yards of the various types of 
cotton fabric produced in the Atlanta 
plant. 


015.20 barrels of fuel oil, Diesel oil, kero- 


| sene and gasoline were handled. 
and oil products were handled by the | a & 


The full text of the statement follows: 
The business transacted at the oil 
handling plants of the Panama Canal, 
at Balboa and Mount Hope 
(Cristobal), during the month of March, 


1927, exceeded that of any former month | 
in the history of the oil plants, not only | 


as to the total handled by the two plants, 
but as to the individual operations of 
each plant as well. Figures covering 
the volume handled in units of oil bar- 
rels of 42 gallons each are as follows: 


Total 
Barrels 
914,066.25 


Balboa 
Barrels 


Mount Hope 
Barrels 
470,261.40 
504,468.29 

0.00 
9,299.64 


984,029.33 


368,866.40 
0.00 
981.71 


0.00 
32,881.35 


836,252.96 


1,820,282.29 





28,942.85 


6,175.10 35,115.93 


811.67 376.02 1,187.69 


866,007.46 990,578.45 1,856,585.91 
largest month for the Mount Hope plant 
was in March, 1926, when it handled 
865,383.78 barrels. The total number of 
ships discharging cargo and receiving 
bunker oil at Balboa during March, 1927, 
was 138; while at Mount Hope the total 
number receiving and discharging was 
152, making a total of 290. 


Sweden Prepares 


For Many Tourists | 


Consul General at Stockholm 
Reports on Plans to Care for 
Summer Visitors. 


Sweden is making plans to receive 
a large number of summer tourists, the 
Department of Commerce has been in- 
formed by the American Consul General 
at Stockholm, John Ball Osborne. 

The full text, of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Plans are under way to accommodate 
the large number of foreign tourists 
which are expected to visit Sweden this 
summer, state advices from Consul Gen- 
eral John Ball Osborne, + Stockholm, 


merce. The majority of these will, it is 


; expected, consist of Americans, chiefly 


the | 


Swedish-Americans who desire to visit 


their native land, and Englishmen, but | 
of 


a decided increase in the number 
German tourists is also expected. 
The question of hotel accommodation 


Th ‘ati b h a in Stockholm for the tourists is attract- 
> negotie ; betwe se Or- |. . ; 
he hegotiations between these impor | ing some attention at the present time, | 
bureaus | 


parties of | 


and it is said that the tourist 
have had to refuse several 
prospective tourists on account of their 


inability to procure suitable accommo- | 
dation. The erection of one or more new | 


hotels or the enlarging of the present 


hotels has been proposed, but nothing | 


definite seems to have been done yet in 
this matter. The Swedish Tourist 
ciation 
racks, which were erected a few years 
ago to provide emergency housing dur- 


| ing the scarcity of lodgings at that time, 


. ° | 
| modate less pretentious travelers during | 
| the rush season, and this proposal seeims | 


be used as temporary hotels to accom- 


to have been met with general approval. 
The new time table of the Swedish 


; State Railroads, which comes into effect 


on May 15th, indicates that the authori- 
ties have recognized the importance of 
the prospective tourist movement. The 


system of numbering the hours of the | 
; day from 1 


to 24, as used on 


; European continent will be introduced. 


There are now pend- ; 


First class compartments, 
discontinued on day trains some time 
ago, are to be _ reinstalled, as some 
wealthy tourists have expressed a desire 
for greater comfort and privacy during 
railroad journeys. Finally, the running 


which were 


| Changes in Tariffs 


Imports for | 


5,324 | 


114,978,710 | 


51,363,492 | 


) | British Guiana, 
42,876,103 | 
3 


| to 


; are 


873,334.69 | A - 
ara | The rate under the general tariff, which 





Asso- | 
recently proposed that the bar- | 


| again in August. The “Ranchi,” 
| tons, 


| ing Sweden 


= — 


Wool 


Chenicals 


In Foreign Lands 
Given in Summary 


of Commerce 


Department 
Notes Concessions by Can- 
ada to Goods From Brit- 
ish West Indies. 


The Department of Commerce has just 
made public reports from its agents in 
various countries on the subject of 
changes in customs duties and tariff 
regulations. 

The full text of the 

All tariff concessions extended by 
Canada to the British West Indies under 
the Trade Agreement of 1925 were made 
effective April 30, 1927, by proclamation 
dated April 22, except the preference on 
bananas, which will be withheld until 
after the new steamship services 
been completely established. 

The 1927 customs duties ordinance, of 
modifies the rates of 
duty on various articles imported 


March 1, 1927. 
Goods Affected by Changes. 

A number of the changes are designed 
give effect to the increased 
preferences provided by 
British West 
Guiana-British Honduras 
ment of 1925. Revised import 
imposed on butter, cheese, 
confectionery, unsweetened biscuits, 
bread and cakes, jams and jellies, lard 


trade agree- 


duties 


and lard compounds and substitutes, con- | 


densed milk, pickled or salted beef and 
pork, apples (not preserved), wine, lum- 
ber, wooden shingles, cordage, boots and 


shoes, grease and other lubricants, petro- | 
| 


leum, cigars and cigarets. 


In place of the former export duty of 
| 132 per cent ad valorem, bauxite and its | 


derivatives are subject to an export duty 
of $.18 per ton and sugar to an export 
duty of $.10 per ton. 

An order in council of March ef- 
fective from April 380, 1927, withdraws 
the British preferential tariff from Bri- 


99 


tish colonies of the Gold Coast, Lagos, | 


British 
River, 


of 
not 


and other 
the Niger 


possessions west 
on cocoa beans, 


them under the intermediate tariff. 
Preferential Rate Given. 
Under tariff item 77a of the Canadian 
tariff, cocoa beans, not roasted, crushed, 
or ground, are admitted free of duty 


| under the preferential tariff, the inter- 


mediate rate being $1.50 per 100 pounds 
applies to imports from the United 
States, is $2.00 per 100 pounds. 

The National Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers of Great Britain 
have made application to the Board of 


The German Government has _ pro- 
hibited the importation of cured livers 


| without the lymph glands attached. 


Prices Slightly Off 


At London Wool Sales | 


Poor Catalog and Many With- 
drawals Reported, With Re- 
stricted Competition. 


Wool prices were off slightly at the 
London sales, which opened May 3, ac- 
cording to advices from the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at London, C. 
Grant Isaacs, received by the 
ment of Commerce. 


The full text of the advices, made pub- | 


lic May 5, follows: 

The London wool sales opened May 3 
with a large attendance. Continental 
countries were the principal buyers but 
competition was rather restricted. 
Prices wete slightly less than those pre- 
vailing at the close of the last series 
but the catalog was poor and there were 
many withdrawals. 

Compared with the closing rates of the 
last sales, best description greasy me- 
rinos declined from par to 5 per cent, 
greasy merinos suitable for 


Scoured merino skinwool declined from 


5 to 734 per cent, greasy crossbreds par | 


to 5 per cent, slipe crossbreds 5 per cent 
decline. 

Scoured 
unchanged. 
time for the express trains on the trunk 
lines has been considerably shortened, 
and the connections with important 
points, that are not situated on a main 
line, have been improved. 

Accordingto from the travel 
bureaus, tourist steamer 
are expected Stockholm this 
summer. The English steamer ‘Otran- 
to,” 20,000 tons, with accommodation 
for 600 passengers, Will visit Stoekholin 
twice, in June and again in August. 
other English steamer, the ‘‘Arcadian,” 
15,000 tons. carrying 400 tourists, is 


reports 
several large 
to t 


also expected in August, at which time | 


it is to make a round trip to the Scan- 
dinavian and Baltic capitals. The 
inthia,”’ 20,000 tons, will visit Stockholm 
in July, with American tourists, 


4150 
visit 


for 


to 


accommodation 
expected 


with 
passengers, is 
Stockholm. 

In addition to the passengers carried 
by these stcamers, there will be at least 


also 


| three large parties of American tourists, 
the | 


one consitsing of college students, visit- 
during July and August. 
Moreover, Sweden will receive this sum- 
mer the delegates from the United States 


| and most European countries, who wil! 


take part in the Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce to 
held in Stockholm at the end of June. 


be 


tatement follows: ; ; of r 
| and of inaction in pig iron. 


have | s be 
| in a broader application of preferred 


into 
and exported from the colony, effective | 


tariff | 
the Canada- | 


Indies-Bermuda-British | a ae a a 
‘Unfair Acts Charged | 
To Furriery School 


cocoa, | 


| riery, 


| May 4. 
roasted, crushed, or ground, and places 


Trade for the issuance of an order that | style, 


imported iron and steel shall bear an | 
| indication of the country of origin. 


| art and trade of furriery to 





Depart- 


Bradford | 

declined 5 per cent, and scoured merinos | 
| also declined 5 per cent, 
made public by the Department of Com- 


| location and 


crossbreds and lambswool is | 


An- | 
| letters, catalogues, leaflets and other like 


“Car- | 


and | 
16,700 | 
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Shipping 


Recession in Demand for Automobiles 


Reacts on Activit yin Tron and Steel 


Quiet Market Is Ascribed to Smaller Requirements for 
Product in Industry. 


Because automobile demand failed to 
measure up to the volume of last year 
and because of some other contributing 
factors the iron and steel markets did 
not show recovery in April, according to 
a statement just issued by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. Notable 
price declines were recorded by factors 
in the industry located in the Fourth 
Federal Reserve District. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

April was a month of reaction in steel 
The 
mentum of a record March in the pro- 
duction of steel sustained the first half of 


| April, but in the last half a gradual | 


downturn was apparent. 
Prices became more irregular as the 
month wore on, this being evident more 


prices than in a definite breaking of pub- 
lished levels. 
tween-quarters stagnation. 
Price Situation Unsatisfactory. 
In point of production and new busi- 


ness, however, April was a shade bet- 


ter than April, 1926, but from a price 
situation, it was much less satisfactory. 
In many steel lines a large portion 


'Complaint Says False Infor- 


mation Was Given to 
Secure Pupils. 


The Federal Trade Commission has is- 


| sued a complaint against J. W. Elwood, 


A. E. Parmalee and A. B. Carpenter of 


| Omaha, Nebr., doing business under the 
| name of the Northwestern Fur Company, 
| charging misrepresentation in connec- | 
tion with a correspondence course in ‘fur- | 


the Commission announced on 


It is alleged that the respondent com- 
pany leads pupils to believe that they 


i have sold them the course and its ac- 


couterments at a reduced price when as 


| a matter of fact the price is the regular 


one. 


A hearing has been set for June 1 in ; 


Washington. 

The full text of the complaint and the 
notice of hearing follows: 

In the matter of J. W. Elwood, A. E. 
Parmalee and A. B. Carpenter, partners, 
doing business under the trade name and 
Northwestern Fur Company. 
Docket No. 1448. 

Paragraph 1: 
ners doing business under the trade name 
and style Northwestern Fur Company, 


| with their place of business in the City 
| of Omaha, State of Nebraska. 


They are 
engaged in the business of teaching the 
persons 
hereinafter referred to as pupils, located 
and residing at points in various States 
of the United States. 
Course Given in Furriery. 

Respondents conduct their said busi- 
ness through and by means of advertise- 
ments soliciting persons to take their 


| said course of instruction and by means 
of correspondence with pupils and pros- 


pective pupils in the following manner: 
Respondents cause to be inserted in 
newspapers, magazines and other publi- 


| eations of general circulation through- 


out the United States and in certain sec- 
tions thereof, advertisements offering 


their said course of instruction and so- | 


liciting pupils therefor. 
Upon receiving letters and other com- 
munications from prospective pupils sent 


| by said prospective pupils to respondents 


in response to said advertisements, re- 
spondents send to said prospective pupils 
by mail letters, catalogues, leaflets and 
other like literature describing and ex- 
plaining their said course of instruction; 
and upon securing pupils for said course 
respondents send by mail from their said 
place of business in the City of Omaha, 
State of Nebraska, into and through 
other States of the United States to said 
pupils at their said respective points of 
residence, written lessons, 
instructions, drawings, textbooks and 
various supplies, tools and appliances to 
be used by said pupils in and about the 
learning of said art and trade, in consid- 
eration of which said pupils pay to re- 
spondents certain agreed sums of money. 

In the course and conduct of their 
said business respondents are in com- 


| petition with other individuals, partner- 


ships and corporations likewise engaged 
in the instruction of persons by corre- 
spondence through the mails in afore- 
said art and trade and in various. other 
aris, sciences and branches of knowl- 
edge. 
Alleged Special Prices Offered. 

Par. 2: In order to induce prospective 
pupils to take and purchase said course 
of instruction respondents in aforesaid 


literature which respondents send by 
mail to said prespective pupils as set 
out in Paragravh One hereof, cause to 
be set forth certain amounts which re- 
spondents falsely represent to be the 
regular and usual prices of said course 
of instruction habitually charged by re- 
spondents and paid by punils for said 
course together with false representa- 
tions to the effect that respondents for 
a limited time will give and sell said 
course of instruction to pupils at spe 
cial specified reduced prices and urging 
prospective pupils to take advantage of 
said special offer thereby making a pur- 
ported substantial saving in money which 
said pupils would not be able to make 
if they should fail to take advantage 
of suck. offer within said limited time. 


In truth and in fact said purported 


mo- | 


Pig iron reflected a be- | 


of the quieter market can be attributed 
to failure of the automobile industry to 
parallel last year’s rate. 


the extreme competition created by the 
smaller requirements of the industry and 
a precarious situation for many independ- 
ent makers has arisen. 


mill costs. The automobile industry 
made a substantial gain in March, pro- 
ducing in the United States, 386,721 
units compared with 298,750 in February, 
but the with last 
shows a heavy reduction from the 422,- 
728 of that month. 

Semifinished 


comparison 


material at 
in April, sheet bars now being held at 
$33.50 to $34, slabs and billets at $33, 
and wire rods at $42. Users bought even 


more closely in April and specifications | 
| received 


by underwent a 
severe check. 


Coke weakened 


producers 


progressively during 


| April despite the bituminous coal strike | 


and distress lots at the close of April | that these articles are not toys, the 70 


were selling for 25 cents and more per 
ton under the market at 
March. Coke producers have been will- 


ing to contract at $3.50, whereas they | 


asked $4 when the strike broke. No 


| furnace or foundry has experienced any 


difficulty in obtaining plentiful supplies 
of fuel. ‘ 
Pig iron remained largely unchanged, 


; both as to production and price, in April. 


This was largely because most melters 
had contracted liberally for their second 
quarter needs, the third quarter was too 
distant to consider, and the 
not such as to compel the purchase of 
rounding-out supplies. 
Market for Steel Bars. 

Although $1.90 (Pittsburgh) has been 

the open market for steel bars, plates 


Hot rolled strip prices 


$2.30 (Pittsburgh) for the narrow widths 
have held fairly well. 

Tin plate demand revived late in April 
when some July specifications were sub- 
mitted and the 85 per cent 
through the month. 

A new high in steel ingot production 
was set 


February and 4,488,362 tons in March, 


1926, the previous high. The daily aver- | 


age rate in March was 168,867 tons. 


482,223 tons against 2,940,604 tons 
1926. 
highest for any March in history. 


respondents habitually charge and pupils 
habitually pay for said course of in- 
struction. 

Par. -3: 
tions 
tion 


Aforesaid false, 
made by 


with and 


representa- 


relating to the prices 


charged by respondents for said course | 


of instruction all as in Paragraph Two 


hereof set out, have the capacity and | 


tendency to and do cause many of the 


| public to take and purchase respondents’ 
in the belief | 


said course of instruction 


that said representations are true and 


that in purchasing said course of instruc- 
prices | 
in- | 
| statement follows: 


tion at said purported reduced 
they are procuring said course of 
struction at a substantial saving in the 
price and cost thereof, and to pay to re- 
spondents for said course of instruction 
substantial sums of money. 

Acts Injure Competitors. 

Par. 4: There are among the com- 
petitors of respondents refererd to in 
Paragraph One hereof many who do not 
in like manner as respondents or other- 
wise falsely represent that the prices 
charged by said competitors for their 
said courses of instruction are special 
reduced prices; and respondents’ acts 
and practices all in this complaint before 
set out tend to and do divert business 
from and otherwise injure and prejudice 
said competitors. 

Par. 5: For about five years last past 
respondents have engaged in the 
and practices under the 
and conditions and with the results all 
in this complaint before set out. 

Par. 6: The above alleged acts and 
practices of respondents are all to the 


acts 


prejudice of the public and of respond- | 
ents’ competitors and constitute unfair | 


methods of competition in commerce 


within the intent and meaning of Sec- ! 


tion 5 of an Act of Congress entitled, 
“An Act to Create a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to define its powers and duties, 
and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1914. 
Notice of Hearing Given. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, 
the Federal Trade Commission, on this 
Ist day of April, A. 
issucs_ this 
respondents. 

Notice is hereby given you, J. W. El- 
wood, A. E. Parmalee and A. B. Car- 


D., 1927, now here 
its complaint agianst 


the trade name and style, Northwestern 


the 1st day of June, A. D., 1927, at 10:30 
o’clock in the forenoon, is hereby fixed 
as the time, and the offices of the Federal 
Trace Commission, in the City of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as the place, when and 
where a hearing will be had on the 
charges set forth in this complaint, at 
which time and place you shall 
the right, under said Act, 
and show cause why an order should 
not be entered by said Commission re- 
quiring you to and desist from 
the violation of the law charged in this 


cease 


regular prices are wholly fictitious and | complaint. 


The sheet in- | 
dustry in particular has suffered from | 


March } 





Pittsburgh | 
and Youngstown receded 50 cents to $1 | 


tk los Ft : 
he close of | to be dutiable at but 331-3 per cent ad 


melt was | chemical known as potassium nitrate to 


| each fluid ounce to prevent its use as a 
| beverage, is no longer still wine within 
| the meaning of the language of Para- 
| graph 804, Tariff Act of 1922, but is a 


| chemical mixture and subject to duty at 
and shapes for the general run of busi- | : ; 


ness, this level has been shaded for at- | 
| tractive orders. 
' at $2.10 (Pittsburgh) for the wide and 


gait held | 


in March with 4,559,400 tons | 
| which compared with 3,831,397 tons in | 





circumstances | 


I : | 499,629 
Fur Company, respondents herein, that 


| 492.722 


have 
to appear | 
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Customs 


7 


Rulings 


Customs Court Fixes 


Duty tor Imported 
Toys and Novelties 


Denatured Wine Is Ruled to 
Be Chemical Mixture; Co- 
rundum Ore Allowed 
Free Entry. 


New York, May 5.—A decision, in the 


. aE | name of Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Seat- 
Despite a reduction in sheet bars, pres- | 


| ent levels of sheets are frequently below 


tle, involving the correct tariff classifi- 
cation of certain opera glasses; also cer- 
tain so-called chair squeakers, squirt vio- 
lets, paper horns, and mama squeakers, 


| has just been handed down by the United 


States Customs Court. All of the arti- 
cles involved were returned for duty as 
toys, at 70 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1414, Tariff Act of 1922, 
Judge Sullivan, who writes the Court’s 
opinion in this issue, holds the opera 
and field glasses to be more properly 
dutiable under the provision for such 
articles in paragraph 228, Act of 1922, 
at 45 per cent ad valorem; and the so- 
called squirt violets, at 25 per cent un- 
der paragraph 1439, as manufactures of 
india rubber. 

With respect to the chair squeakers, 
mama squeakers and paper horns, the 
Court holds that, there being no proof 


per cent assessment must stand. The 
importer had claimed the chair squeakers 


valorem under paragraph 410, as manu- 
factures of wood, and the paper horns 


| and mama squeakers at 35 per cent ad 


valorem under paragraph 1313, as manu- 


| factures of paper, but these claims are 
| overruled by Judge Sullivan. 
| 106201-G-8174, etc.) 


(Protests 


Ruling on Denatured Wine. 
In overruling a protest of Porges & 
Levy, the Court finds that port wine to 
which had been added 16 grains of a 


the rate of 20 cents per pound and 25 
per cent ad valorem under the provisions 
of Paragraph 24 of the said Act, as 
classified by the collector. Claims of the 
importer for duty at either $1.25 per 
gallon under Paragraph 804, or at 20 


| per cent ad valorem under Paragraph 


1459, as an unenumerated manufactured 
article, or at 25 per cent under Para- 
graph 5 of the Act of 1922, are therefore 
denied by Judge McClelland. 

(Protest 133880-G-54561-25.) 

In sustaining protests of Leo Meyer- 
owitz, rules that certain merchandise, 
consisting of corundum ore in its natural 


state, was erroneously assessed with duty 
March pig iron production totaled 3,- 
in | 


Respondents are part- | February and 3,458,171 tons in March, 


at the rate of 10 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1429, tariff act of 1922, 


; as precious. stones, rough or uncut. Judge 
The month’s total was the third | 


Sullivan, in his opinion in the importer’s 


| favor, finds that free entry should have 
zs 7 : a -— | been accorded the ore in question under 
said purported special and reduced prices | 

are the regular and usual prices which | 


the provisions of paragraph 1570 of the 
said act. 

(Protests 156071-G-5186-26 and 194. 
158-G-41944-26). 


Weakness Is Shown 


respondents in connec- | 


In Hamburg Market 


The provisions market at Hamburg 
was weak during the week ending April 


| 30, according to the weekly cable on the 


European provision situation from the 
American Trade Commissioner J. E. 
Wrenn, made public by the Department 
of Commerce on May 5. 

The full text of the Department’s 


The market at Hamburg was weak, 


; says J. E. Wrenn, American Trade Com- 


misisoner, Hamburg, Germany, in his 
weekly cable. Receipts of lard for the 
week were 4,000 metric tons. Arrivals 
of hogs at 20 of Germany’s most im- 
portant markets were 92,000, at a top 
Berlin price of 13.19 cents a pound, com- 
pared with 65,000 at 17.30 cents a pound, 
for the same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market was slightly 
firmer. 

The market at Liverpool was steady 
and prices higher with stocks and nearby 
arrivals of Continental bacon medium. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 13,000 for the 
week, compared with 16,000 for the same 
period last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending April 29, 1927, 
was 96,000. 


Expansion Progressive 
In Manufacture of Shoes 
The Department of Commerce ane 
nounced the following information with 


| regard to the production of boots and 


shoes in March, 1927, based on reports 
received from 990 manufacturers, repre. 


‘ senting 1,142 factories. 


The total production of boots and shoes 
during the month of March, 1927, 
amounted to 31,119,859 pairs, as come 


| pared with 27,292,266 pairs in February, 
said | Y 


and 24, (992,557 pairs in January, 1927, 


| 29,928,240 pairs in March, 1926, and 29,. 
| 885,828 pairs in March, 1925. 
‘ : | tive figures for January-March show 83,. 
penter, partners, doing business under | 


Compara. 


404,682 pairs produced in 1927 and 79, 
pairs produced for the same 
period in 1926. 

The March production included 8, 
pairs of men’s shoes (high and 
low cut, leather), 2,214,859 pairs of boys? 
shoes, 10,341,822 pairs of women’s shoes, 
1,077,948 pairs of misses’ and children’s 
shoes, 2,459,484 pairs of infants’ shoes, 
226,726 pairs of athletic and sporting 
shoes (leather), 327,297 pairs of shoes 
with canvas, satin and other fabric upe 


| pers, 308,351 pairs of alf-leather ship. 


pers for house wear, 1,880474 pairs of 


| part-leather slippers for house wear, and 


790,176 pairs of all other leather or parte 
leather footwear, 
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Stock 


Purchases 


: Control Authorized 
Of Birmingham Line 


By G.M.&N.R.R. 


x 


Permission Granted by I.C.C. 


to Purchase Stock and 
Operate as Branch 
Under Lease. 


Acquisition by the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad of control of the 
Birmingham & Northwestern Railway by 
purchase of its capital stock and by 
lease were approved and authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
a report and order in Finance Docket 
No. 6195 made public on May 5. 

The full text of the report by Division 
4, dated April 29, follows: 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
Company, a carrier by railroad subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act, on March 
17, 1927, filed an application under Para- 
graph (2) of Section 5 of the Act for 
an order authorizing it to acqufre con- 
trol, by purchase of capital stock, of the 
Birmingham & Northewestern Railway 
Company, hereinafter called the Bir- 
mingham, and to lease the railroad of 
that company. No representations have 
been made by State authorities. A hear- 
ing has been had, and no objection to 
the granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 


Line Extends from Mobile, 


Ala., to Jackson, Tenn. 

The line of the applicant extends from 
Mobile, Ala., in a northerly direction to 
Jackson, Tenn. It also operates under 
trackage rights over the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway from Jack- 
son to Paducah, Ky., in accordance with 
authority granted by us July 23, 1926, in 
Finance Docket No. 5621. - The Birming- 
ham extends from Jackson in a north- 
westerly direction. to Dyersburg, a dis- 
tance of 49.5 miles, all in Madison, 
Crockett and Dyer counties, Tenn. It has 
5.38 miles of yard tracks ahd sidings. 

Connection is made with the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, hereinafter called 
the L. & N. at Bells, about 17 miles west 
of Jackson, and with the Illinois Central 
Railroad at Dyersburg. Terminal facili- 
ties at Jackson are operated jointly by 
the applicant and the Birmingham. 

The balance sheet of the Birmingham 
as of January 31, 1927, shows invest- 
ment in road and equipment $907,045, 
other investments $500, current assets 
$204,302, deferred assets $297, unad- 
justed debits $300,289, capital stock 
$300,000, long term debt $800,000, cur- 
rent liabilities $86,534, unadjusted credits 
$87,030, and corporate surplus $158,868. 
The item unadjusted debits includes 


® $291,956 of discount on capital stock. 


Long term debt includes $400,000 of 
first-mortgage 6 per cent bonds, which 
matured March 1, 1927, and $400,000 
of income 412 per cent bonds, which 
will mature April 1, 1927. All of these 
bonds were purchased by the applicant 
about two years ago for $640,000. On 
April 1, 1927, $50,000 of the first- 
mortgage bonds were retired, but no 
demand has been made for payment 
of the remainder. 

The record shows that it is the in- 
tention of the applicant, after securing 
authority to acquire control of the 
Birmingham, to execute a new mortgage 
for the purpose of retiring all of the 
bonds now outstanding. Nothing 
tained herein shall be construed 
authorizing the issue of bonds either 
by the applicant or by the Birmingham. 
The item unadjusted credits includes 
depreciation on road $39,480 and de- 
preciation on equipment $13,527. 

The income accounts of the Birming- 
ham for the years 1922 to 1926, inclu- 
sive, show net income as follows: 1923, 
$2,018; 1928, $1,916; 1924, $39,433; 
1925, $31,559; and 1926, $28,197. 


Cities Bought Stock 


To Aid Construction 

The capital stock of the Birmingham, 
which consists of 3,000 shares of the 
par value of $100 each, is held as fol- 
lows: I. B. Tigrett & Company, 2,090 
shares, of Jackson Tenn., 750, and city 
of Bells, Tenn., 160 shares. The testi- 
mony is that the cities of Jackson and 
Bells, being prohibited by law from 
making direct donations to aid in the 
construction of the road, purchased the 
stock, but such purchases have always 
been regarded as donations rather than 
as investments. 

These cities paid par for the stock 
which they hold, and the failure of the 
balance sheet item “discount on capital 
stock” to reflect the sale of 910 shares 
at par is explained by the fact that the 
promoter of the railroad received the 
direct benefit of these “donations” when 
the road was constructed in 1912. 

rhe applicant proposes to purchase 
the 2.090 shares of Birmingham stock 
held by I. B. Tigrett & Company for 
$5,000. The testimony shows that this 
price is merely nominal and was fixed 
arbitrarily, the purpose being to trans- 
fer control of the company. It is alleged 
that the value of the road is represented 
by the bonds. Offers have been made by 
the applicant to purchase the stock held 
by the cities of Jackson and Bells, but 
the officials of those cities believe that 
they are without power to sell the stock 
unless specifically authorized to 
by vote of the citizens. 

Under the terms of a lease executed 
November 1, 1926, the Birmingham 
agrees to lease to the applicant its rail- 
road and other properties for a term of 
one year from January 1, 1927, and 
thereafter from year to year until termi- 
nated by either party upon one year’s 
notice to the other, in consideration of 
the payment by the applicant of rental 
at the rate of £40,000 per annum. 
Lessee Agrees to Pay 
Taxes and Assessments 

The lessee further agrees that 
pay all taxes, 
may be levied upon the leased 
and also 
will operate 


con- 


as 
as 


do so 


on 


it will 
which 
premises, 

that it 
maintain 


assessments, etc.,, 


insurance 


the 


premiums; 
railroad and 
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reasonable factor of safety for any 
| probable flood on that river, is contained 
in a letter addressed to the President 


| of the Mississippi River Commission by 


the Chief of Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. 





| mines 


Edgar Jadwin, the Department of War 
announced in a statement May 5. 

This revision, which the letter says 
have been been approved by the Secre- 
tary of Warf Dwight IF. Davis and “is 
in accord with the wishes of the Presi- 
dent” should include a_ provision for 
flood control purposes, in order that it 
may insure against possible overflow. 
Gen. Jadwin requested a report revised 
according to his requests by October 1 
ofthis year. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Chief of Engineers, Maj. 
Edgar Jadwin, has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the President of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Plan Has Approval 
Of Secretary of War 

“1. The Chief of Engineers requests 
that*the Mississippi River Commission 
revise its plans, estimates of costs, and 
time of completion for the project for 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
and outlets, to provide with a reasonable 
factor of safety for any probable flood 
on the Mississippi. This revision should 
include for flood the 
tributaries and outlets to the extent 
necessary to insure against possible 
overflow and damage by water from, or 
back water caused by, the Missis 
It should also include a study of any 
modifications desirable in the plans for 
improving the low water navigation and 
the stabilization of the Mississippi be- 
tween Cairo and the head of the Passes. 

“2. He desires to secure your report 
revised as above by October 1, 1927, 
and if practicable, partial reports prior 
to that date. He requests at an 
early date a preliminary report giving 
the river stages at critical points on 
which t=2 flood control project is to be 
based, and a statement of the methods 
of which these 
culated. 

“3. This has the approval of the Sec- 
retary of War and is in accord with the 
wishes of the President.” 
Representative Porter stated orally that 
the President told him he would be 
pleased to consider the request for ap- 
pointment of a commission. 

The memorial, in full text, follows: 


See Time for Action 
In Broad Manner 


control purposes 


ippi. 


aiso 


have 


stages been eal- 


“The President, 
“The White House, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“Sir: In the belief that the time has 
come for the Federal Government to at- 
tack the flood problem in a broad and 
comprehensive way because of the pres- 
ent Mississippi River disaster, the great- 
est of its kind in the Nation’s history, 
the Flood Commission of Pittsburgh 
most respectfully presents this memorial. 

The levee system of protection in the 
Mississippi Valley has been tried for a 
great many years and it is apparent that 
this means alone is not sufficient to pre- 
vent these great floods and that there 
must be developed additional means as 
supplements to the levee system which 
will in time of floods further help to 
keep the Mississippi River within bounds. 

The need for a comprehensive plan of 


same in good order and repair; that it 
will save the lessor harmless 
and all loss, damage, cost, 
of operation 

expiration 


from any 
arising 
out the property; 
that the lease 
will surrender the property in good order 
and condition; that it will, in the first 
instance, pay for all additions and bet- 
terments to the leased premises, subject 
to reimbursement therefor by the lessor 
at the ex 
agreement 


ete., 
the 


at the 


of 


of it 


} 
te 


ration of the lease, any dis- 
as to value thereof to be set- 
tled by arbitration; and that in the event 
of default by the lessee which shall con- 
tinue for 2 period of 90 dz 
shall, at the 
and becom» void. 

By a pplemental 
March 8, 1927 
lease 


soon 


, the lease 
option of the lessor, céase 


agreement dated 
, the effective date of the 
1927 


ot, 


is changed to May 1, or as 
thereafter as authority to acquire 
control may be secured from us, but not 
later than June 1, 1927. At the hearing 
the applic requested that our order 


herein made effective as of May 1, 
1927. 


nt 
be 
The record shows that the acquisition 
f the Birmingham by the ap- 
| result in numerous and sub- 
nomies in administration and 
The applicant states that -the 
ely high net income of the 
im for the years/1924 and 1925 
was due. largely to traffic delivered by it 
to the Birmingham which will now 
withdrawn because of the operation by 
the applicant over the line of the Nash- 
ville, Chatianooga & St: Louis Railway, 
and doubt is expressed as to the 
ability of the Birmingham to continue 
operating profitably as an 
carrier. 
Operation 
applicant 
direct 


of conti 
plicant w 
stanti 
operation. 
comparat 
Birmingt 


be 


some 


independent 
of the Birmingham by the 
will, however, afford the latte: 
with the L. & N. at 
Bells, which is alleged to be important 
because of the fact that the applicant 
s coal from western Kentucky 
served by the L. & N., and with 
the Illin Central Railroad at Dyers- 
burg. 
Upon the 


connections 


receives 


facts presented we find that 
the acquisition by the applicant of con- 
trol of 3irmingham by the purchase 
of 2,090 shares of its capital stock and 
| by lease of its railroad will be in the 
public interest. and that the price to be 
paid for said eapital stock, and the terms 
and said and the 
paid thereunder, are 
An appropriate 


ne 


conditions of lease 
hb. 


reasonable, 


| order will be entered. 


considerat 


| just and 


te 


lon 


Gen. ; 


flood 


| President Asked to Name Commission 
To Study Entire Problem of Flood Control 


Memorial Presented by Representative Porter Contem- 
plates Full Report for Submission to Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| national flood control has been again 
made plainly apparently by this disaster. 
There are in general three major pro- 
posals for flood relief set up by com- 
petent authorities who have studied this 
problem from all of its varioug angles 
over a period of a great many years. 
These are levees, reservoirs and by-pass 
outlets. Up to the present time a great 
many millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended by the Federal Government on 
levees, and their complete success can- 
not be admitted. The time now has ar- 
rived, we believe, to consider the other 
two major remedies, and the purpose of 
this memorial is respectfully to suggest 
that immediate be taken 
toward that end. 


Combination of Three 


Systems Held Solution 

It is true that reservoirs alone will not 
solve the problem. Neither will by-pass 
outlets alone do it. It also 
that levees alone cannot do it. There- 
fore, it is suggested that the three, or 
combinations of the three, be considered. 
Many engineers believe that important 
tributaries of the Ohio River can be con- 
trolled either wholly or partly by reser- 
volrs. 


steps tooking 


seems true 


It requires little imagination to 
picture what would be happening in the 
Mississippi Valley today if the uncon- 
trolled tributaries of the Ohio River and 
the Ohio River itself were now in flood, 
or if all of the large tributaries of the 
Mississippi should happen to be in flood 
at the same time. The occurrence of such 
il disaster is by no means im- 
possible, with damage to life and prop- 
erty that would be appalling. 

There is a_ national this 
whole problem because of the many 
States directly affected and because the 
present Mississippi disaster’ not only is 
tremendous in its effects upon those im- 
mediately concerned, but also is affecting 
the entire country adversely in some de- 
gree. 

Appointment of Group 
Of Exports Suggested 

It is with all these thoughts in mind 
that we earnestly and respectfully sug- 
= the appointment by you of a com- 
mission of nationally known engineers, 
from the Corps of Engineers and from 
civilian life, business men, agriculturists 
and economists, who would 


} 
a COoloss 


aspect to 


serve with- 
out compensation as a patriotic duty to 
the Nation, and whose function it would 
be to consider all suggested remedies for 
control. Such a commission, if 
appointed, should commence at once to 


| develop plans and have them ready for 


submission to the next Congress, which 
convenes in December. 
A precedent for this same procedure 
the part of the President of the 
United States exists in the case of the 
Panama Canal. At one time there was 
a difference of opinion among the best 
qualified authorities in the country over 
the question of whether the Canal should 
be a sea level or a lock canal. 
to aid in t 


on 


In order 
he settlement of this question 
President Roosevelt in May, 1904, upon 
his own authority, convened a Commis- 
sion for the consideration of this prob- 
lem. This Commission consisted of such 
men as Gen. George W. Davis, Alfred 
Noble, William Barclay Parsons, William 
H. Burr, Gen. Henry L. Abbott, Freder- 
ick P. Stearns, Joseph Ripley and Isham 
Randolph. 
Floods in the Mississippi River Basin 
constitute one of the greatest domestic 
problems which has ever confronted this 
Republic. The people are anxiously 
awaiting an effective and permanent 
remedy for this national periodic afflic- 
tion, and will gladly approve of the ex- 
penditure of any amount of money neces- 
sary to bring about the desired results.” 
Flood Commission Termed 


Pioneer in River Regulation 

The full text of Representative Por- 
ter’s statement follows: 

The Flood Commission of Pittsburgh 
is the pioneer civic organization in the 
United States whose sole object to 
bring about the regulation of rivers and 
the complete utilization of water 
sources. This Commission was 
ized by the citizens of 
1908 following the flood of March 15, 
1907, which was the greatest recorded 
flood in the history of the upper Ohio 
Valley. A flood height of 35.5 feet was 
reached at Pittsbrugh. Parts of the low- 
lving residential sections on the North 
Side’ and much of the central business 
district were submerged in from two to 
eight feet of water. Sewers backed up 
and disease was rampant. A direct loss 
of nearly $6,000,000 was verified. In 
addition there was heavy indirect loss 
impossible of accurate computation, 
through spread of disease and in the in- 
terruption of business. 

Had the Allegheny River risen only 
six inches higher the city’s principal 
water pumping station would have been 
rendered useless, the water supply shut 
off, and the entire community subjected 
the meance of fire. The Allegheny 
River, having a swifter moving current, 
reached its crest at Pittsburgh two hours 
earlier than the Monogahela River. If 
the crest of the flood in both rives had 
reached Pittsburgh at the same time, a 
flood of at least 40 feet would have re- 
sulted and the direct and indirect lossés 
would have been sufficient to cripple the 
city’s activities for years. 

Began to Organize Before 
Flood Waters Had Receded 


Before the flood waters receded the 
citizens of Pittsburgh began to organize 
the Flood Commission. They raised 
more than $250,000 through private sub- 
scription for the purpose of studying and 
devising means of relief and putting 
then effect. Leading 
serving withoxrt compensation, 


re- 
organ- 
Pittsburgh in 


to 


into 
super- 
and a voluminous report 

was issued in 1918 embodying a feasible 
| plan fow flood relief. It had been neces- 


vised this work 


| streams 


deemed 


| such legislation 


‘ contribution to 


| under the 


| not help 


engineers, | 


| tained 


¥) 


Leases 


Construction 


Suspend Carload | 


Minimum on Cereal 


By an order entered May 4 in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No, 2903, | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from May 5 until December | 
1927, the operation of certain sched- | 
ules as published in Supplement No. 15 
to Agent B. T. Jones’ tariff I. C. C. No. 
1754. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
restrict the minimum carload provision 
applicable on Sunny Jim Bran Dandies, a 
cereal manufactured from wheat origi- | 
nating in Central Freight Association 
territory, When destined to LEastern | 
Trunk Line and New England points. 


o, 


Earnings of Express 
Company Are Reported 


Earnings of the American Railway 
Express Company as reported to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for Janu- 
ary were as follows: 


revenue, January, 
1927, $12,183,615; January, 1926, $12,- 
037,100. Net operating revenue, Janu- 
ary, 1927, $257,652; January, 1926, $258,- 
143. Net operating income, January, 
1927, $84,572; January, 1926, $82,500. 


Gross operating 


19,000 square miles of 
involved, 
States 


sary to survey 
the watershed embracing 
portions of four Pennsylvania, 
New York, Maryland, and West Virginia. 
It was found early in the investigation 
that the flood problem was not merely 
loeal but of State and national interest 
and ‘importance as Moreover, it 
was learned, that flood prevention was 
inseparable from problems of equal im- 
portance; namely, the improvement of 
waterways for navigation purposes, 
sanitation, water supply, and the devel- 


well. 


opment of water power. 

The Commission located 43 natural 
reservoir sites in the headwaters of the 
affected, the total combined | 
capacity which would prevent the 
rivers at Pittsburgh from ever exceed- 
ing the flood height of 22 feet, based 
upon the highest recorded flood. It was 
sufficient for Pittsburgh’s own | 
immediate needs to construct 17 of the 
largest of these reservoirs in order to 


of 


take care of the peak of abnormal floods 


and to build a low wall around the down- 

town district of Pittsburgh as a supple- 

ment thereto. The capacity of the 17 

storage reservoirs so selected was 59,- 

500,000,000 cubic feet. This excess of | 
flood waters could be stored in the 

reservoirs aS a means of protection not 

only to the city of Pittsburgh but also | 
to all of the communities lying between 

the reservoirs and Pittsburgh, as well | 
as have an appreciable effect upon the | 
flood heights below Pittsburgh in the 

Ohio River. one of the principal tribu- 

taries of the Mississippi River. 


Vater Power Development 
For Financing Project 

Following the publication of this re- 
port the United States Engineers were 
authorized by Congress in the Rivers | 
and Harbors Act of July 25, 1912, to | 
examine the plans of the Flood Com- 
mission, and under date of January 18, 
1913, they transmitted a report thereon 


' to Congress in which the practicability | 


of the plan was approved. The engineers 
stated, however, that benefits to naviga- 
tion in connection with this system of 
reservoirs, in their opinion, would not 
exceed more than 5 to 10 per cent of 
the total benefits therefrom. 

In this report attention was called to 
the possibility of the development of 
hydro-electric power through these 
reservoirs as a means to help defray 
the cost thereof. The National Water- 
ways Commission, created by Congress, 
reporting on March 25, 1912, approved 
of the practicability of impounding 
reservoirs above Pittsburgh for flood 
prevention and aid to navigation, as well 
as the development of water power. 

Meanwhile the people of Pittsburgh 
considered plans for cooperation among 
the various interests affetaed, including 
their own taxpiyers, the State and the 
Nation, in providing the funds to con- 
struct these reservoirs. Enabling legis- 
jation was required to permit the City 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County to 
appropriate moncy for this purpose and 
was accured. 

Before any be 


definite action could 


| taken by Congress it was necessary for 


a study to be made of the entire project 
by the United States Engineers. As evi- | 
dence of its interest in the matter the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania made a 
the Federal Govern- 
ment toward its cost. 
Congress likewise expressed its in- 
terests in tnis préblem by also making | 
an appropriation. Out of the funds thus 
provided, a study is now in progress 
direction of the Chief of 
Engineers of ficood conditions in the 
rivers and their tributaries above Pitts- 


| burgh. 


It has been more than once’ pointed 
out by competent authority that it would 


| be entirely feasible for the City of Pitts- | 


burgh to protect itself from overflow to 
the extent of the highest recorded flood 
by the erection of a high wall around 
the downtown area and by dredging, 
but the idea of flood protection as op- 
posed to the flood prevention has been 
rejected by its citizens on the basis that | 
protective measures at Pittsburgh would 
other communities along the 
Allegheny, Monongehela and Ohio Rivers 


and besides would constitute a con- 


| tinuation of the policy of wasting one 


of the 
sources. 
The foregoing is stated for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the Flood Commis- 
sion’s close connection and keen interest | 
in the national flood problem, as well 
as to show that it has made compre- | 
hensive studies in connection therewith, 
I believe that in view of these facts that 
the Flood Con mission’s suggestions con- 
in the memorial to President 
worthy of most careful con- | 


J 


country’s greatest natural re- 


Coolidge ar< 
sideration. 


| grain, and other traffic. 


| greatly benefited by this 
| ihange. 
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Transportation 


Railroad in Ohio Granted Right to Build 
Six-Mile Extension and Tiwo-Mile Spur | 


+ 


Fairport, Painesville & Eastern Company Given Permis- 


sion to Construct Connecting Line by I. C. C. 


The Interestate Commerce Commission 
has issued a certificate authorizing the 
Fairport, Painesville & Eastern Rail- 
road to construct an extension of its line 
from Painesville to Madison, Ohio, six 
miles, and a two-mile spur. The text 
of the report of Division 4, in Finance 
Docket No. 6072, dated April 28, which 
Was made public on May 4, follows: 

The Fairport, Painesvifle 
Railroad Company, a carrier by rail- 
road subject to the interstate commerce 
act, on January 26, 1927, filed an 
plication under paragraph (18) of sec- 
tion 1 of the act for a certificate that 
the present and future public conve- 
nience and necessity require the construc- 
tion by it of an extension of its line 
of railroad from a point near the city 
of Painesville, in a general easterly di- 
rection to a point near the village of 
Madison, a distance of about six miles, 
with a spur or branch line 


of the proposed extension in a south- 
easterly direction to a point near the 
north bank of the Grand River, a dis- 
tance of approximately two miles, all 
in Lake County, Ohio. No representa- 
tions have been made by State authori- 
ties, and no objection to the granting 
of the application has been presented 
to us, 


Line Extends from Docks 
In Fairport Eastward 

The applicant was incorporated July 
18, 1910. Its present line extends from 
the Grand River docks in Fairport east- 
ward about 4.5 miles to a point just 
northeast of Painesville. 
erly end direct connection is made with 
the New York Central, which passes 
through Painesville, and at Fairport with 
the Baltimore & Ohio. The railroad of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
hereinafter called the Nickel Plate, alse 


serves Painesville but does not connect | 


directly with the applicant’s line, traffic 
between the two lines being interchanged 
over the track of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
which performs an intermediate switch- 
ing service. The applicant performs no 
passenger service, and its railroad is es- 
sentially a switching and industrial line, 
serving a number of important indus- 
tries located on its rails, among which 


the Standard Portland Cement Company, 
and the Diamond Alkali Company. About 


57 per cent of the applicant’s outstand- | 
ing common stock of $83,500 is held by | 


persons who also own about 65 per cent 
of the common stock of 
Alkali Company. It is claimed that these 
various industrial plants, which are not 
served directly by any carrier except 
the applicant, give every indication of 


| permanency and have excellent prospects 
| of 
| shipments are about 67,000 carloads an- 


steady growth. Their aggregate 


nually, about 50,000 of which are derived 
from the alkali company. 


| 
The chief purposes of the proposed ex- 
; tension, which will be considered as in- 


cluding the spur, are to afford the appli- 
cant’s line direct connection with the 


Nickel Plate and to reach certain shale | 
| beds about two miles south of Madison. 


The extension is expected to increase also 
the general business of the applicant. No 
passenger service will be rendered. 
Must Be Interchanged 


Over Congested Lines 

Traffic via the Nickel Plate and the 
applicant’s line must now be _ inter- 
changed over the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
single-track main line to its ore and coal 
docks, which line is already greatly con- 
gested with the movement of coal, ore, 
The applicant 
represents that its traffic has increased 
to such an extent that the present inter- 
change facilities are insufficient to handle 


expense to it and considerable loss of 
time. It is proposed to relieve this situa- 
tion by establishing direct interchange 
connection between the proposed exten- 
sion and the Nickel Plate, to be made 


at or near Perry, Ohio, a town of 473 | 


population, about four miles east of 
Painesville. By this direct connection 
a saving in the time of handling cars of 
at least 24 hours will be effected, which, 
computed on a per diem basis for the 
cars, will amount to not less than $20,000 
annually. It is claimed that the indus- 
tries on the applicant’s line will be 
direct inter- 
It is pointed out that the max- 
imum grade of the extension will be but 


| 0.5 per cent, whereas the grade on the 
is approxi- | 


existing interchange route 
mately 2 per cent, a condition that con- 
tributes to delay in handling shipments. 
with the 


made Nickel 


The shale beds mentioned are owned 


| or controlled by the cement company, it 

is claimed, located its plant on the appli- | 
cant’s line upon assurance that, subject | 
to our approval, the applicant would ex- | 


tend its line and local service to these 
shale beds. Shale is necessary in the 
manufarture of cement, and the applicant 
claims that the building of the extension 


| is essential to the growth of the cement 


A limited | tween Beirut and Iraq. 


| ary 1, however, as a result of the ap- 


industry located on its rails. 


| supply of shale is available to the cement 
| company but it is located on high-priced | 
| land, while the shale south of Madison is 


of high quality and can be produced at 
a very low cost. It is expected that dur- 
ing the first year of operation of the 
extension the cement company will ship 


from the new field about 2,000 carloads | anaes fell 


with a steady increase thereafter, 


Will Closely Parallel 


| New York Central Line 


For the first six miles the extension 


| will closely parallel the New York Cen- 


tral, pasing: through a rolling, highly cul- 
tivated territory underlaid with thick 
beds of rock salt, and with clay and shale 
available for the manufacture of brick, 
roofing tile, sewer pipe, etc. The nursery 


At the east- | 


the Diamond | 


' 
| 
| 


& Eastern | 


| of 
extending | 
from a point near the eastern terminus | 


cent bonds, and 


| by the Syrian 
Plate by | 
| which that carrier will absorb the appli- 
| cant’s switching charges. 


| ouins, the road between 


industry is now first in importance, 75 
per cent of the adjacent lands being de- 
voted thereto. Manufacturing is next in 
importance, and with the transportation 
facilities that will bé afforded, ex- 
pected to grow rapidly. 
are farming, dairying, and grazing. The 
population of Madison in 1920 was 893, 
Painesville 7,272, Fairport 4,211, 
Lake County 28,667. 

The applicant submits a detailed esti- 


1S 


| mate of traffic and earnings for the first 
ap- | 


five years of operation. According to 
this estimate it is expected that for the 
first year there will be handled 19,500 
carloads of freight distributed as fol- 
lows: Bituminous coal, 7,000 cars, coke, 
2,500, alkalies, 5,000, cement, 
shale, 2,000, and miscellaneous com- 
modities, 1,000. With the exception of 
2,000 cars of shale and a limited amount 
miscellaneous traffic, this 
will be diverted from other 
apparently the 
the New York Central, to relieve con- 
gestion and save time and 
Those carriers, however, do not oppose 
the granting of the application. The 
volume of freight expected to in- 
crease steadily and to reach 27,450 cars 
the fifth year. It is estimated that the 
railway Operating revenue will be $118,- 
500 the first year, will increase to $161,- 
150 the fifth year, and at the rate of 
from 5 to 10 per cent annually there- 
after. Operating expenses are estimated 


carriers, 


1s 


at $62,500 the first year and $80,000 | 


the fifth year, leaving respective net 
operating revenues of $56,000 and $81,- 
150. Net railway operating income for 
corresponding years is estimated at $51,- 
000 and $72,150, respectively. From the 


applicant’s existing railroad the net rail- | 


way operating income for the three 
years 1924 to 1926 was $100,099 and 
the net income was $31,107. 

The cost of constructing the main ex- 
tension estimated at $572,688 and 
that of the so-called spur at $139,505, 
a total of $712,193. with no allowance 
for additional equipment. The applicant 
now owns 263 freight cars and seven 
locomotives. It expects that in the fifth 
year of operation a new _ locomotive, 


1S 


costing $35,000, will be needed. It ex- | 
60 | 


pects to begin construction within 
days after receiving our authorization 


: | and to complete the construction within 
are a limestone and chemical company, | | 


a year after it is begun. 


As no funds are available for financ- 


ing the cost of construction, the appli- 
cant proposes to issue stock and bonds 
for that purpose. It has filed an appli- 
cation, Finance Docket No. 6207, for 
authority to issue $250,000 of capital 
stock and $800,000 of 30-year 6 per 
would use a portion of 
the proceeds to 
standing 7 per 
Nothing herein 
authorizing the 
or as signifying in any way our approval 
of the proposed plan of financing. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public 
venience and necessity require the con- 
struction by the applicant of an ex- 
tension of its line of railroad in Lake 
County, Ohio, described in the appli- 
cation. A certificate to that effect will 
be issued. 


cent promissory notes. 


is to be construed as 


Motor Buses Used 
In Syrian Desert 


Three Companies Reported As | 


Maintaining Lines from 
Beirut to Bagdad. 
Motor buses now regularly ply the 
from Consul Paul Knabenshue, at Beirut, 


| just made public by the Department of 
traffic to and from its line without great 


Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

At the present time three companies 
are operating passenger routes across 
the Syrian Desert between Beirut and 
Bagdad, and one .of these, the Nairn 
Eastern Transport Co., also maintains 
a bi-weekly service between Bagdad and 
Teheran, Persia. The Nairn Eastern 
Transport Co. is controlled by British 
and French capital, while the other two 
companies, which are of less importance, 
are owned and managed by Syrians. In 
addition to these established companies 
there are numerous independent chauf- 
feurs operating more or less regular pas- 
senger service between Beirut and Bag- 
dad. 

Oroginally the Nairn Transport Co. 
followed the route Beirut, Damascus, 
Rutbah and Bagdad, but the use of this 


to d | route was interrupted for over a year 
| A tentative interchange arrangement has 
| been 


Nationalist revolution. 
During the greater part of this period 


| the Nairn Co. followed the route Jeru- 


salem, Amman, Rutbah and Bagdad. 
With the improvement in the political 
situation in Syrian territory the various 
transport companies commenced the use 
of the road via Beirut, Tripoli, Homs, 
Palmyra, Rutbah and Bagdad, and this 
was followed until about the middle of 
December, 1926, when conditions became 
such that it was deemed possible again 
to follow the routa Damascus, Rutbah, 
Bagdad, which is the shortest one be- 


About Febru- 
of bands of 


pearance marauding Bed- 


Damascus and 
Rutbah was again considered unsafe and 
it was planned to go from Damascus 
to Palmyra and from there to Rutbah 
and Bagdad. About this time 
in the Lebanon Mountains, 
which lie between Beirut and Damascus, 
and it became necessary to take the 
route to Tripoli, Homs, Palmyra, and 
from there to Rutbah and Bagdad. The 
snows have melted considerably and be- 
ginning with the Nairn convoy which 
left Beirut on March 10, the road to 
Damascus, Palmyra, Rutbah and Bagdad 
will be followed. , 

During the past two months all trans- 


Baltimore & Ohio and | 


expense. | 


retire $275,000 of out- | 


issue of any securities, | 


con- | 


Other industries | 


and | 


| 
| 
| 


2,000, 


tonnage | 


heavy | 


Inland 
Waterways 


| Authorization Given 


To Buy Telephone 


Bell Company to Take Over 


Properties of Winnebago 


County Company in Rock- 
ford Territory. 


Acquisition by the Illinois Bell Tele. 
phone Company of certain properties of 
the Winnebago County Telephone Com- 
pany was approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a report and 
order made public on May 5 in Finance 
Docket No. 6142. The text of the report 
by Division 4, dated April 29, follows: 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
and the Winnebago County Telephone 
Company, hereinafter referred to as the 
Bell Company and the Winnebago Com- 
pany, respectively, on February 23, 1927, 
filed their joint application under sec- 
tion 407 of the Transportation Act, as 
amended, for a certificate that the ac- 
quisition by the Bell Company of cer- 
tain properties of the Winnebago Com- 
pany will be of advantage to the per- 
sons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. The Illinois 
Commerce Commission has entered an 
order authorizing the proposed acquisi- 
tion. A hearing has been had and no 
objection to the granting of the applica- 
tion has been presented to us. 

The Bell Company owns and operates 
a telephone system throughout Illinois 
including exchange and other properties 
in the city of Rockford and in the terri- 
tory contiguous thereto. The Winne- 
bago Company owns and operates a tele- 
phone system in Rockford and contigu- 
ous territory, including an exchange at 
Loves Park, northeast of and adjacent 
to Rockford. The Rockford exchange 
of the Bell Company serves 15,891 sub- 
scriber stations. The Winnebago Com- 
pany ‘has 1,361 telephones in service in 
Rockford and its suburban territory. 
Formerly the switching service for all 
of these subscribers of the Wirnebago 
Company was performed by the Bell 
Company through its Rockford switch- 
board. Recently the Winnebago Com- 
pany has established a separate ex- 
change at Loves Park for the operation 
of 385 of these telephones. Trunk lines 
were installed between the Loves Park 
switchboard and the Rockford switch- 
board of the Bell Company, and the 1,- 
361 subscribers of the Winnebago Com- 
pany have continued to receive intercom- 
municating service with the subscribers 
served through the Bell Company’s Rock- 
ford switchboard. 

Service Called Unsatisfactory. 

It is represented that the divided re- 
sponsibility for furnishing service in 
Roewford and vicinity is unsatisfactory 
to both companies, and is the cause of 
dissatisfaction and misunderstanding on 
the part of the subscribers. 

By a contract made Deceinker 10, 1926, 
the Bell Company agrees to purchase 
the Loves Park exchange of the Win- 
nebago Company and all toll circuits or 
trunk lines connecting said exchange 
with the Bell Company’s Rockford ex- 
change, all telephone plant constituting 
the farmer line construction of the Win- 
nebago Company in Winnebago County, 
connected with the Bell Company’s Rock- 
ford exchange; and certain poles, wires, 
and fixtures located in the territory be- 
yond the area of the exchange farmer 
line territory. The price to be paid 
therefor is $65,000, with certain adjust- 
ments for additions or deductions to 
plant account made between December 
1, 1926, and the date of consummation 
of the transfer, less the amount of ac- 
crued unrealized depreciation from De- 
cember 1, 1926. The properties are sub- 
ject to a trust deed in the amount of 
$40,000, and the Winnebago Company 
agrees to secure a release of this in- 
cumbrance. Bonds of the Winnebago 
Company, held by the Bell Company, to 
the amount of $28,000 and any other in- 
debtedness of the Winnebago Company 
to the Bell Company, are to be applied in 
part payment. An appraisal made by 
one of the Bell Company’s engineers 
finds the reproduction cost new of the 
properties to be acquired, less depreci- 
ation, as of December 1, 1926, to be 
$80,278. No part of the properties will 
be retired from service. 

Upon acquiring the properties the Bell 
Company will put into effect its standard 
rates, a schedule of which is now on file 
with the Illinois Commission. It ap- 
pears that the proposed acquisition will 
result in more satisfactory operating 
conditions and better service. 

At the hearing communications from 
the Mayor of Rockford, the Winnebago 
County Farm Bureau and various repre- 
sentative telephone users were intro- 
duced in evidence, all favoring the trans- 
fer of the properties. 

New Rates to Be Applied. 

The Bell Company is, and after acquir- 
ing the properties in question will be 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the acquisition by the Bell Company of 
the properties of the Winnebago Com- 
pany, as descvived in the contract filed 
with the application, and in accordance 
with the terms of said contract, will be 
of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the 
puBlic interest. A certificate to that ef- 
fect will be issued. 
port companies have experienced con- 
siderable difficulties between Beirut and 
Bagdad because of the poor condition 
of the routes. The roads between Beirut 
and Damascus are good and generally 


| quite practicable for automobiles except 


occasionally when there is snow in the 
passes of the Lebanon Mountains, From 
either Damascus or Homs, however, 
there is nothing but open desert, no 
proper roads of any type being available, 
Naturally these trails became aimost 
impassable during the rainy season and 
it is not unusual for cars to be mired 
for two or three days at a time, 
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Are Less But Increased on Club Dues 


; 1 Reduction of Revenue in First Class ls Accounted for by 
0 
Congress om Taxation Limitation of Levy in Revenue Act of 1926. 


Member of Joint Congres- 
sional Committee at Work 
on Revenue Problems 
Outlines Goal. 


Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., a majority member 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation, in an address before the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States May 
8, announced there is no doubt the first 
work of the present 70th Congress will 
be a further revision of the Revenue 
Act and many reductions in rates. He 
said undoubtedly some of these reduc- 
tions will apply to the so-called special 
or nuisance taxes and that the corpora- 
tion tax will be given careful attention. 
He said the Ways and Means Committee 
would prepare for this in advance. 
explained, however, that the work of the 
Joint Committee has very little, if any, 


next year. 

While his theme was “Federal Tax- 
ation—What Should Be Done,” he said 
he confined himself to the Federal in- 
come tax and the aims and task of the 
Joint Committee. He said he believed 


the broadest liberality should be shown | 


business and business men. He said the 
surtax on dividends may be postponed 
but not avoided by permitting the sur- 
plus to accumulate. He told of compli- 
cated language of the law and “the net- 
work of complicated sentences. He said 
in addition to the permanency of the 
law, the Joint Committee wanted to 
build up the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
so as to secure permanency of personnel, 
He discussed other revenue law problems 
before the Joint Committee. 

The full text of Mr. Treadway’s con- 
clusions follows: 

Today, as always, government exists 
for the citizen, not the citizen for the 
government. Except as government is 
serviceable to him, it fails to perform its 
obligations. The thought is valuable in 
tax matters. If the necessary govern- 
ment revenue can be apportioned among 
taxpayers, disturbing the individual cit- 
izen or business organization to a less 
degree than at present, it should be done. 
To this end, the Joint Committee, feel- 
ing that the duty and responsibility for 
recommendations rests with it alone, wel- 
comes cordially the fullest cooperation 
from business men and their organiza- 
tions. In particular, the Joint Commit- 
tee desires to make known the fact that it 
’ has no purpose to indulge except to help 
taxpayers and therefore business, by do- 
ing its utmost to improve the revenue 
laws aft by distributing more equally 
and exactly among taxpayers the cost of 
government. It recognizes the incapac- 
ity of man to visualize as a whole the 
business and social structure of the na- 
tion or all possible effects of particular 
tax legislation. It recognizes the neces- 
sity for cooperation of many minds in 
performing creditably the duties imposed 
upon it. It solicits the good wishes and 
active cooperation of those business men 
who by initiative, courage and labor have 
contributed so largely to make the nation 
what it is today. 

The Committee has before it a goal 
which it will try to achieve, namely, a 
simple, practical and equitable income 
tax law which will provide the required 
revenue for the Government. The dif- 
ficulty of the task and the seeming im- 
possibility of producing a perfect result 
will not deter the Committee from 
putting forth its best effort. True prog- 
ress is little but sustained effort toward 
perfection known never to be fully at- 
tainable. 

Hopes of Committee Outlined. 

To clarify our aim more in detail it 
might be said that we hope, 

First, to revise the Revenue Act in 
sueh a manner that it will be expressed 
in fewer words. 

‘Second, to simplify the Act and elimi- 

nate special and highly technical pw- 
visions. 
Third (and this is very important), to 
revise those sections requiring the ex- 
ercise of judgment in such a way that 
there will be more equity between the 
taxpayers without denying to the tax- 
payer a reasonable exercise of discre- 
tion. 

Fourth, to clarify those provisions of 
the Act which are indefinite and give 
rise to various interpretations. 

Fifth, to revise the administrative pro- 
visions in such a way as to make possible 
greater decentralization so as to reduce 
the expenses now borne by the taxpayer 
in handling tax matters. 

It is hoped that the income tax law as 
finally revised will be at least  suffi- 
ciently equitable, practical and 
that it may remain unchanged 
considerable period of years. 

It would seem in fact that if such a 
law can be produced the only change 
necessary from time to time will be a 
proportionate adjustment of rates, af- 
fecting all taxpayers alike, in order that 
the income tax may return the revenue 
required by the Government. 

One of the recommendations of Mr. 
Hamel, in charge of the Division of 
Simplification, which is frequently sug- 
gested by others, has been to evolve, if 
possible, something in the nature of a 
“Code of Tax Administration” not sub- 
ject to frequent change. Stability is 
highly desirable in all laws affecting 
business so that people to whom they 
apply may know they are reliable and 
to a large extent permanent. This has 
led, for instance, to the adoption by 
almost all of the States of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law and, by many, of the 
Uniform Sales Act, the Uniform Bills 
of Lading Act, the Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act and other similar business 
laws. These have been prepared by able 
men at great pains and with very cCare- 
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Admissions yielded $13,352,- 
570.92 in the first nine months of the 
current year, or to April 1, atcording to 
figures just compiled by the Bureau of 


Internal Revenue, Department of the 
Treasury. 

This total represents a decrease 6f 
more than $5,000,000 from. the amount 


taxes 


| collected from the same _ source in the 


first nine months of the fiscal year 1926, 
but the Revenue Act of 1926 reduced the 
application of such levies so that, in the 
opinion of the Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Charles R. 
Nash, there was actually no falling off 
in ratio of receipts from this tax pro- 
vision. 

The full text of the Bureau's state- 
ment, showing details of the collections, 
together with tabulated figures of com- 
parative receipts by States for the first 
nine months of the current and last fis- 
cal years follows: 


Collection of admissions taxes for the 
first nine months of the fiscal year 1927, 
to $13,352,570.92, compared 
with $18,452,568.32 for the first nine 
months of the fiscal year 1926. Collec- 
tions of club dues for similar periods 
amounted to $7,368,251.66 for the fiscal 





| 
| 
| 


year 1927, and $7,111,269.93 for the fis- | 


cal year 1926. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1924 the 
rate of tax on admissions was 1 cent for 
each 10 cents or fraction thereof of the 


amount paid for admissions in excess of | 


50 cents. This tax became effective July 


2, 1924. Under the Revenue Act of 1926 
the 50-cent exemption was increased to | 


75 cents, effective March 29, 1926. 


States of New York 
And Illinois Lead 

The States producing the 
amount of revenue from both classes of 
taxes were: New York, Illinois, 
fornia, and Pennsylvania, 


Following are the figures for the nine | 


months periods: 


New York: Admissions for 1927— $5,- 
147,483.07; for 1926—$5,929,950.90. Club | 
dues for 1927—$1,680,733.87; for 1926— 


$1,561,953.90. 


Illinois: Admissions for 1927—1,440,- | 
Club | 


1926— | Other 


757.47; for 1926—$1,955,218.20. 
dues for 1927—$959,688.60; for 
$863,672.13. 


California: Admissigps for 1927—$1,- | 


003,162.60; for 1926—$1,491,555.32. Club 
dues for 1927—$728.555.89; for 1926— 
$754,789.57. 
Pennsylvania: 
$1,178,849.66; 
Club dues for 


Admissions for 
for 


1927—%658,743.63; for 


—> 1926—$681,648.73. 


Receipts for the nine months ended March 31— 


Admissions to theaters,etc. 


1926 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 


106,165.75 

173,897.99 

11,610.95 

273,610.72 

122,334.65 

24,783.77 

24,974.95 
1,955,218.20 

287,214.83 

130,771.50 

51,625.87 
Kentucky 177,925.33 
Louisiana 143,169.62 
Maine 33,775.52 
Maryland, incl. Dist of Col. 594,805.56 
Massachusetts 997,587.82 
Michigan 817,853.24 
Minnesota 178,500.09 
Mississippi 31,474.10 
Missouri 534,870.29 
Montana 27,758.05 
Nebraska 77,366.45 
Nevada 36,871.54 
New Hampshire 14,349.32 
New Jersey ° 518,727.36 
New Mexico 3,994.01 
New York 5,929,950.90 
North Carolina 48,998.16 
North Dakota 17,714.52 
Ohio 840,133.44 
Oklahoma 104,999.23 
Oregon 111,865.23 
Pennsylvania 1,394,859.15 
Rhode Island 93,676.49 
South Carolina 12,859.58 
South Dakota 22,393.08 
Tennessee 72,785.83 
Tgxas 283,187.38 
Utah 58,447.08 
Vermont 19,921.05 
Virginia 84,270.12 
Washington incl. Alaska 190,562.69 
West Virginia 28,997.42 
Wisconsin 192,939.51 
Wyoming 18,500.13 


Total $18,452,568.32 


$13,352,570.92 


Club Dues 
1926 . 1927 
$39,736.92 37 
11,706.47 
18,402.71 
754,789.57 
43,889.56 
144,846.49 
9,564.54 
108,012.10 
45,280.45 
10,862.72 
936.40 
863,672.13 
111,755.50 
55,657.39 
29,875.05 
40,000.59 
61,572.12 
27,906.99 
172,086.66 
288,963.77 
339,052.56 
124,785.48 
8,833.48 
215,840.96 
6,152,62 
37,077.53 


1927 
$17,877.25 
4,451.47 
17,058.41 
1,003,162.60 
72,635.64 
117,456.41 
12,267.98 
141,079.22 
57,833.85 
12,438.82 
14,370.16 
1,440,757.47 
164,883.98 
72,077.11 
36,225.07 
132,506.53 
104,616.21 
18,860.03 
362,812.06 
587,153.58 
388,477.12 
126,064.39 
20,358.84 
334,912.08 
24,440.47 
27,891.78 
22,739.55 
33,635.45 
359,117.19 
2,872.55 
5,147,483.07 
26,303.43 
11,087.58 
545,245.93 
59,375.05 
65,798.12 
1,178,849.66 
60,940.29 
9,221.69 
13,010.88 
41,863.51 
130,196.54 
21,538.46 
18,820.78 
55,185.51 
110,453.74 
22,587.30 
94,335.26 
14,246.05 


11,093.85 


729,355.89 
48,859.89 
155,376.83 
9,599.50 
46,381.04 


13,926.77 
871.75 
959,688.60 
95,227.73 
49,700.45 
31,824.75 
50,955.99 
60,392.12 
37,029.35 
183,645.95 
324,775.16 
290,207.23 
121,721.84 
7,483.48 
192,073.10 
5,751.19 
35,268.46 
eeswevenes 309.30 
24,235.29 16,476.71 
266,774.09 302,710.38 
1,970.38 2,585.02 
1,561,953.90 1,680,733.87 
48,537.23 45,214.06 
1,010.95 1,462.91 
380,720.17 416,187.45 
49,781.55 55,557.12 
44,440.95 65,432.30 
681,648.73 658,743.63 
54,384.78 49,384.67 
13,071.01 15,101.99 
2,497.81 2,645.25 
42,384.87 43,483.58 
87,411.18 174,017.61 
12,517.78 15,128.37 
6,683.81 6,257.08 
538,820.91 52,643.89 
86,150.80 78,357.12 
27,199.03 25,782.24 
89,968.38 92,552.39 
2,845.57 2,797.68 


$7,111,269.93 $7,368,251.66 


Summary of collections from admissions to theaters, etc., and club dues for the 


fiscal years 1923-1926: 
1923 
Admis. 


Club dues 7,170,730.61 


1924 1925 1926 


to theaters, etc. $70,175,147.11 $77,712,523.60 $30,907,809.09 $23,980,676.66 


8,009,861.49  8,690,588.35 10,073,838.39 


Note.—Under the Revenue Act of 1924 the rate of tax on admissions to theaters, 
etc., Was one cent for each ten cents or fraction thereof paid with an exemption of 
admissions of 50 cents or less, instead of 10 cents or less as under the Revenue 


Act of 1921, effective July 2, 


1924; while under the Revenue Act of 1926 the exemp- 


tion was increased to include admissions of 75 cents or less, effective March 29, 1926. 


ful attention to detail. Generally they 
are deemed satisfactory, I believe. There 
is a Judicial Code governing the Federal 
courts throughout the country and what 
is, in effect, a customs code in the na- 
tional statutes. The latter, like the laws 
above mentioned, came, I am told, only 
after careful work and deliberation. I 
do not know much about customs, but 
apparently this Code is generally ap- 
proved. Is it too much to hope that 
something along the same lines may be 
worked out for the administration of 
Federal taxes? Certainly there are few 
laws of more general application and 
interest to business than the Federal 
income tax law. It becomes very im- 
portant once a year to most concerns. 
We Americans, of course, are an im- 
patient people and desire quick action 
and prompt results. That comes natur- 
ally from our development as a nation. 
The income tax system has been in vogue 
in other countries for a long period of 
years. Our law is new, even though 
tried temporarily during the Civil War 
and later in 1894, when it was enacted 
by Congress, only to be declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. It is 
particularly unfortunate that the exi- 
gencies of war caused such haste in the 
breadening of the scope of the original 
1913 Act. The country has returned to 
normaley. We can therefore proceed in 
an orderly manner to put our tax house 
in order. The work is arduous and intri- 
cate and will require time, patience and 
skill. If through the cooperation of the 
public Congress can eventually write a 
permanent income tax law based on cer- 
tain well-defined principles and thor- 
oughly digested policies it will be ac- 
complishing a work equal in importance 
to any law we have passed and will bring 
credit alike to the members who devote 
their time to the study of the problems 
as weil as to the organizations or the 
individuals who by their advice and as- 
sistance contribute to the results, 


State Bank Changes 
In Reserve System 


Changes in the membership of State 
banks in the Federal Reserve System 
in the week ending April 29 has just 
been announced by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 

Closed: 
Bridgeport, 
Magnolia, Ill. 

Permission Granted to Exercise Trust 
Powers: First National Bank, Dunellen, 


Ohio; First, State Bank, 


N. J.; Bowery and East River National | 


Bank, New York; N. Y. (Confirmatory); 
First National Bank, Camden, S. C.; 
Peoples National Bank, Rocky Mount, 
Va. (Supplemental); Lindsay National 
Bank, Gainesville, Texas. 


Road Asks Bond Extension 
To Avoid Foreclosure 


W. H. Bremner, receiver of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railway, has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to enter into con- 
tracts with F. J. Lisman & Co., of New 
York, for the extension of $950,000 
of first mortgage 7 per cent bonds, due 
June 1, 1927, for a five-year period at 
6 per cent, in order to avoid foreclosure 
of the mortgage on that date “and the 
averting of a possible dismemberment by 
such foreclosure of the railroad system 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
Company” and the payment to the pres- 
ent holders of the bonds of their prin- 
cipal and interest when due. 

It is proposed to pay to Lisman & Co. 
a commission of 2% per cent. 





| General expenditures, . 


largest | 


Cali- | 


1927— | 
1926—$1,394,359.15. | 


$37,518.48 | 


16,431.00 | 


49,726.71 | 





Bridgeport Bank Company, | 





Reserve 


Holdings 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
May 3, 1927. 
(Made Public May 5, 1927.) 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue 
ceipts: 
Income tax Tre 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


$1,338,408.54 
re- 


520,921.04 


1,865,915.20 
2,583,946.95 


Total ordinary reccipts 
Public debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day:, 


$6,309,1 
137,2 
238,004,4 


91.73 
50.00 
30.46 
$244,450,872.19 
Expenditures. 
$5,892,372.20 
729,995.76 
874,362.31 


Interest on public debt. 

Refunds of receipts..... 

Panama Canal........ 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund 

Investment 
funds 


56,481.45 


58,459.35 
70,343.92 


of trust 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 

public debt 
penditures 

Balance today..... 


ex- 
875,468.75 
236,082,104.67 


$244,450,872.19 


The accumulative figures together 


with the comparative analysis of re- | 


ceipts and expenditures for the month 


| and for the year are published each 


Monday. 
Financial Statisties 
Of State of Florida 


| 
Department of Commerce in 
Announcement Gives Sum- 
mary for Fiscal Year 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial 
statistics of the State of Florida for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. Follow- 
ing is the full text of the summary: 

Expenditures: The payments for main- 
tenance and operation of the general 
departments of Florida for the fiscal 
year ended June 380, 1926, amounted to 
$10,151,395, or $7.87 per capita. This in- 
cludes $810,947, apportionments for edu- 
cation to the minor civil divisions of the 
State. In 1925 the comparative per capita 
for maintenance and operation of gen- 
eral departments was $5.79, and in 1917, 
$3.88. The interest on debt amounted to 
$634,617, and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, $9,283,932. The total pay- 
ments, therefore, for expenses of general 
departments, interest, and outlays were 
$20,069,944. Of this amount $310,130 
represents payments by a State depart- 
ment or enterprise to another on account 
of services. The totals include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds 
of bond issues. 

Revenues: The total revenue receipts 
of Florida for 1926 were $28,687,860, or 
$22.24 per capita. This was $17,901,- 
848 more than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for per- 
manent improvements, and $8,617,916 
more than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. 
This excess of revenue receipts is re- 
flected in cash balances, not shown in this 
summary. Of the total revenue receipts 
$310,130 represents receipts from a State 
department or enterprise on account of 
services. Property and special taxes 
represented 31.6 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1926, 35.2 per cent for 1925, 
and 66 per cent for 1917, The increase 
in the a:aount of property and special 
taxes collected was 156.2 per cent from 
1917 to 1925, and 50.2 per cent from 1925 
to 1926. The per capita property and 
special taxes were $7.03 in 1926, $4.81 
in 1925, and $2.58 in 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 


| Sales tax on gasoline, 


Increase in Percentage Explained. 

The increased percentage shown in 
1926 for business and nonbusiness li- 
censes was due, principally, to the in- 
creased rate on sales of gasoline and 
the much greater amount received from 
motor vehicles licenses. 

Indebtedness: The net indebtedness 

(funded or fixed debt less sinking fund 
assets) of Florida on June 30, 1926, was 
$90,57’, or $0.07 per capita. In 1925 the 
For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
$0.66. 
. Assessed Valuations and Tax Levies: 
For the 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Florida subject to ad 
valorem was $620,902,022; the amount of 
State taxes levied was $6,545,894; and 
the per capita levy, $5.07. In 1925 the 
per capita levy was $4.08, and in 1917, 
$3.17, 


Reasonable Rates Found 
On Hides and Shepskins 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should find that rates on green salted 
hides and sheepskins from points west 
of the Mississippi River and in central 
territory to eastern and New England 
destinations are not unreasonable, Ex- 
aminer Charles W. Berry has recom- 
mended in a proposed*report made pub- 
lic May 5 in No. 18216, National Leather 
Co., of Peabody, Mass., y. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 

The leather company contended that 
the volume of traffic and its favorable 
character from a transportation stand- 
point entitled it to move east of the 
Mississippi River at commodity rates 
lower than the fifth class rates. 


12,201.70 
' 


200,917.92 


$7,493,298.77 | 
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Banking 


Increase in Bill and Security Holdings 


Reported for Federal Reserve Banks 


Relatively Small Changes Noted in Week Ended May 4 in 
Cash Reserves. 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
May 4, made public on May 5 by the 
Federal Reserve Board, shows increases 
for the week of $64,400,000 in bill and 
security holdings and of $56,700,000 in 
member bank reserve deposits, with rel- 
atively small changes in Federal re- 
serve note circulation and cash reserves. 
Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$64,100,000 and of acceptances purchased 
in open market $2,300,000, while Gov- 
ernment security holdings declined 
2,000,000. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York reports an increase of $48,000,000 
in discount holdings, Boston an increase 
of $13,300,000, and Chicago of $9,500,- 


; 000, while the Philadelphia bank reports 


a decrease in discount holdings of $7,- 


ings of the New York bank were $7,- 
000,000 larger than a week ago and 


those of the St. Louis and Boston banks | 


2,500,000 and $2,300,000, respectively, 
less than a week ago. 


000 above the preceding week’s total, 
while holdings of Treasury certificates 
declined $2,600,000 and of United States 
bonds $1;100,000. 

The principal changes in Federal re- 
serve note circulation during the week 


comprise an increase of $5,200,000 re- | 7 
| his 


ported by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco and a decrease of $3,300,- 
000 by Cleveland. 

Following is the Board’s tabulation of 


Federal Reserve Banks combined as of 
May 4, the reporting date, and for April 
27, 1927, and May 5, 1926, the figures 


000,000. Open-market acceptance hold- | being in thousands of dollars: 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents .... 


Gold redemption fund with U, S. Treasury...... 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes..... 1,621,614 
Gold settlement fund with F, R. Board......... 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks......... 


Total gold reserves 


Reserves other than gold ....cscccesccesvceces 


Total reserves ... 
Non-reserve cash ....cssesecees 
Bills discounted: 


| Sec. by U. S. Government obligations........ 


Other bills discounted .... 


Total bills discounted 


Bills bought in open market.....sesseeeseeeses 


U. S. Government securities: 


eee een eseweeeeeseeeee 


Treasury notes 


Certificates of indebtedness .....sececeeceese 


Total U. S. Government securities......... 


Other securities 
Foreign loans on gold .....ceccsscecces 


Total bills and securities ...ccccccecccvecces 
Due from foreign banks ...ccscrccccccccceces 
Uncollected items ......ccccccccccscccccvcccces 


Bank premises 
All other resources ....cscccocccsccece 


Total resourceS ..cccccccccccccccccccccccece 


LIABILITIES: 


F. R. notes in actual circulation.....sccccccsers 


Deposits: 


Member bank—reserve account....ecsescces 
Government ...ccccccccccccccccccsccssccsces 
Foreign bank ..cccccccccccccccccccccesccece 


Other deposits ..ccccccsccvcccccceees 


SOUR GEPOMEE: isc ieccecscccescessssceevcs 
Deferred availability items ......ssecsecccesees 
CORN GRE TA. 6 6icic'ccnsresawercsdecsuseussens 
AEE Sacsine aisles wee seGe see sueeeebeeenussds 


All other liabilities ...:0.ccnccccccscecce 


Total liabilities ....creccvrcceveccece 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. 
liabilities combined 


een eweeeeeereses 


eee eee er eereseeeeeeseseses 


eeeeeeeeesteses 


ee eerereeeeeseseee 


eeeeeseesesenee 


Se ee esses ereeesseseeeeseee 


seme ee ere eeseeeseseseeeese 


5-5-26 
1,414,141 
45,892 


4-27-27 
* 1,628,235 
40,618 


5-4-27 
eeee 1,571,158 
50,456 





1,668,855 
638,802 


799 ON90 
733,202 


1,460,033 
694,657 
727,632 632,397 
3,040,857 

166,501 


3,043,903 
162,728 


3,206,651 3,207,558 

60,430 65,769 57,198 
256,588 302,280 
186,965 244,901 
443,555 547,181 
241,899 215,384 


308,583 
199,059 
507,642 
244,220 


70,673 
89,311 
158,341 


99,092 
162,513 
133,72 


69,598 
90,957 
155,724 


316,279 


318,325 
seeeree 


1,069,941 
660 
676,857 
58,614 


660 
653,714 
58,588 
12,998 16,831 


5,004,664 


086,087 4,897,349 


1,720,754 1,718,257 1,672,016 
2,326,222 
13,445 
4,945 


44,684 


2,269,513 
24,138 
4,918 
15,296 


2,230,801 
27,785 
5,227 
22.995 


eeeseee 
Sajyee 


2,286,038 
581,175 
122,186 
220,310 

15,624 


2,313,860 
601,649 
128,806 
228,775 


13,317 


2,389,296 
605,250 
128,962 
228,775 

13,050 


5,086,087 5,004,664 4,897, 


R. note 


78.0% 79.56 74.5% 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for for- 


eign correspondents .......eseeeeeees 


| Foreign Exchange | 
1 inst; lla 


[By Telegraph.) 

New York, May 5. — The _ Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

May 65, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 


; 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign eurrency for the 

purpose of assessment and collections of 

duties tpon merchandise imported into the 

United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Begium (belga).. 

Bulgaria (lev).. pike 

Czechoslovakia (krone).. 

Denmark (krone) ; ; 

England (pound sterling). 

Finland (markka) P 

(franc) 3 

Germany (reichsmark).. 

Greece (drachma) ee 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo). 

Italy (lira). nes 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo)... 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzer".ind (franc).. 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael).......... 

China (Shanghai tael).... 

China( Tientsin tael) 

China (Hongkong dollar). 

China (Mexican dollar). 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 

China (Yuan dollar).. 

India (rupee).. 

Japan (yen).. . 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 

North America: 

Canada (dollar).. 

Cuba (peso) ‘ 

Mexico (peso)..«c...... 

Newfoundland (dollar) 

South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Brazil (milreis). is 

Chile (peso). 

Urugauy (peso).. 


-14070 
.1390 
.007236 
.029615 
.2667 
4.8586 
.025206 
.0392 
.2370 
013314 
.4002 
.1746 
-0523 
-2582 
.1137 
.0512 
.006322 
1766 
.2675 
1923 
-017580 


6496 
-6408 
6204 
6533 
4948 
4541 
4383 
4354 
3612 
4748 
-5598 


001057 
000219 
-467000 
-998531 


-9624 
-1180 
-1202 
1.0092 


Permission Given Railroad 
To Procure Bond Delivery 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has just been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 6241, to procure au- 
thentication and delivery of $6,455,000 of 
general mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway was 
authorized on May 3 by the Commission 


in Finance Docket No. 6249, to assume 
obligation and liability, as guarantor in 


respect of $300,000 of Sewell Valley Rail- | 


road first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 


148,990 65,509 


| Comments Permitted 
| In Rate Investigation 


146,943 


eeeeeee 


Written Statements to Petitions 
Modification May Be Filed 
by June 1. 


Commissioner Eastman of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission has just | 
issued a notice that those who desire | 


to comment on the petitions filed by 
the carriers for modifications of its find- 
ings in the Southern Class Rate Investi- 
gation, Docket No. 13494, may file writ- 


ten statements by June 1. 
The full text of the notice follows: 


The Commission is in receipt of a | 
petition filed on behalf of the carriers | 


in southern, central, Illinois, trunk line, 
and New England territories, requesting 
modification of the Commission’s find- 
ings in this procedeing relating to inter- 
territorial class rates. 
of carriers, shippers, or other parties to 
the proceeding who desire to comment 
upon these petitions prior to action by 
the Commission may do so by filing 


statements in writting on or before June | 


1, 1927. 
Prefer Printed Statements. 

The Commission prefers that such 
statements be printed, but they will be 
received in mimeographed form if time 
limitations make printing impracticable. 
Fifteen copies should be supplied to the 


Commission and three copies to each of | 


the following: 

Charles Barham, chairman, Southern 
Freight Association, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Eugene Morris, chairman, Central 
Freight Association, Chicago, Ill.; C. W. 
Galligan, chairman, Illinois Freight As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill.; R. N. Collyer, 
chairman, Trunk Line Association, 143 
Liberty Street, New York, N. Y.; Frank 
Van Ummersen, chairman, New England 
Freight Association, Boston, Mass. 

The Commission has also received a 
petition, requesting modification of its 
findings in this proceeding relating to in- 
terterritorial rates between points in 
central territory and points in the 
peninsula of Florida, filed on behalf of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany, Florida East Coast Railway Com- 
pany and their connections. 

Comments on this petition, prepared 
in the manner indicatee in the fore- 
going paragraph, may be filed on or be- 
fore June 1, 1927. Fifteen copies should 
be supplied to the Commission, 10 copies 
to Charles Barham, Southern Freight 
Association, Atlanta, Ga., and 10 copies 
to Henry Thurtell, 


| tioning carriers. 


The System’s | 
holdings of Treasury notes were $1,700,- | 





700,106 | 





2,792,536 | 

158,045 | , 
—. | from local mismanagement. 
2,950,581 | 
| other bonds of the land banks.” 





| wise 


49 | 
|} Company of Savannah. 





Representatives | 








Munsey Building, | 
Washington, D. C., counsel for the peti- | 
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Receipts 


o Loss Anticipated 
To Bondholders of 
Bank at Kansas City 


Secretary of Treasury Says 
Receiver Will Have Funds 
to Pay Maturing 
Interest. 


[Continued from Page 1..] 
vide necessary funds for interest- pay- 


ments, 

“The receiver can issue his obligations, 
certificates, and on those obtain 
funds. It is estimated that the bank 
will need about $900,000 to pay interest 


the resources and liabilities of the 12 | and some of this is in the valuts. 


“I am informed that assistance has 
been assured by banks in Chicago, so 
there is now no apparent difficulty to be 
met by the receiver. 

“It is the plan to eliminate all, or 


| nearly all, of the corps of executives 
| which has had charge of the bank af- 


The president is under indict- 
A thorough examination of the 


fairs. 
ment. 


| records has been under way some time. 


Local Mismanagement. 


“This whole trouble resulted entirely 
There is, 


therefore, no reason for alarm as to 


Mr. Mellon said it had not been de- 


| termined yet whether any necesity ex- 


isted for application of the stockholders’ 
liability provisions of the statute. This 
liability amounts to 100 per cent of the 
stock held, so Mr. Mellon felt the bonds 
were amply protected meanwhile saying 
that examinations of the assets indi- 
cated the property covered by the bank 


| mortgages was more than ample to meet 
| the needs. 
395,326 | 


4,635 | 


The capital of the Kansas City bank is 
$3,500,000. 


_____ | Rates in South Carolina 
1,168,026 | 
686 | 
644,473 | 
59,554 | 


On Cotton Found Lawful 


and cotton linters 
through 


Rates on cotton 
from South Carolina points 


| Charleston to New England destinations, 
| in connection with the Clyde Steamship 


Company, are not unreasonable or other- 
unlawful, Attorney Examiner 
George M. Curtis finds in a proposed re- 
port made public May 5 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Docket 
18518 on complaint of the Charleston 
Traffic Bureau. 

The association alleged that present 
rates are unjust and unreasonable and 
unduly preferential of competitors which 
ship cotton through the port of Norfolk 
in connection with the Merchants & 
Miners Transportation Company and 
through the port of Savannah, Ga., in 
connection with the Ocean Steamship 


Union Pacific Authorized 


To Build Mile Branch Line 


The Interstate Commerce Commision, 
Division 4, approved May 5 a supple- 
mental report and certificate in Finance 
Docket No. 5435, authorizing the Union 
Pacific Railroad to construct an exten- 
sion of a branch line in Scotts Bluff 
County, Nebr., one mile. 


Lawrence Stern | 
and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 
JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co. 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, Chairman of the 
Board of John R, Thompson Company 
ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord & Thomas and Logan 
STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
Peabody Coal Company 
CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President of 
The Parmelee Company 
HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 
& Katz Corporation 
ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 


This company conducts ageneral securities 
| business, originating and participating in 
high-grade investment issues, 


First Mortgage 
Bonds for Sale 


> 


S. W. Straus & Company 


Alden Apt. Bldg. 6’s, ‘33@98 
Amer. Ins. Union Bldg. 6's, "41@98 
New Weston Hotel 

*40@98 


Annex 
F. H. Smith Company 


Algonquin Hotel & Apt. 7 ’33@96 
Investment Bldg. "38@96 
Crestshire Apt. » '36@96 
Cedric Apt. "35@96 
Cleveland Hall Apt. @ 
Elouise Apt. 
Overbrook Arms 
Pershing Apt. 


6's, 





Public Service Bankers 
Ave. U. Postal Stations 6’s, ‘36@97 


Geo. M. Forman & Company 
Montague-Court 614’s, ’833@98 


Wash. Auditorium Corp, 6’s, °44@95 


> 


International Bank 
807 15th St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
| 
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Accessories 


Appealed Claims — 
For Patent on Disk 
Wheels Rejected 


Examiners -in- Chief Hold 
Three Features Unpatent- 
able as Aggregations, but 
Allow Nine Others. 


OF SYDNEY PRESCOTT AND 
Francis J. RUMMLER; DECISION, 
AMINER-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1626355 was issted to Prescott 

and Rummiler April 26, 1927, for an im- 
provement in wheels, on application 
1515465, filed November 16, 1921. 
Sydney I. Prescott for appellents. 
Claim 18 drawn to vibration damping 
feature and detachable tire flange fea- 
ture and claims 23 and 24 drawn 
vibration damping feature and construc- 
tion whereby valve stem made more 
actessible were held unpatentable as ag- 
gregations. Remaining appealed claims 
held drawn to true combinations 
patentable over references. 
of the Examiners-in-Chief (Ruckman, 
Skinner and Ide), in full, is as follows: 
This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 13 
to 24, inclusive, of which the following 
will serve as an example: 
“13. A wheel comprising a motor- 

’ vibrated hub, a road-vibrated rim, and a 

vibration-damping body on said hub and 


v 


APPLICATION 


is 


supporting said rim, said body including | 


a disc having @ central mounting sec- 
tion and a mid-section both behind the 
plane of impact and having a concavo- 
convex rim section crossing and recross- 
ing said plane.” 

The examiner has 
pealed claims on the ground 
same are aggregative.” In 
ment he says: 

“Claims 1 to 12 which have been al- 
lowed clearly set forth the specific struc- 
ture of the disk which produces the 
damping effect. These claims cover the 
specific backing plate and rim lugs both 
contributing to this result. The remain- 
ing claims, under rejection, bring in the 
tapered rim seat structure and the spe- 
cific cross sectional shape of the disk but 
it is held that such features do not in 
any way affect the functioning of the 
wheel with respect to the damping struc- 
ture. In other words the particular 
shape of the disk with respect to its 
crossing and recrossing the plane of im- 
pact has nothing whatever to do with the 
pentagonal plate and its function. It is 
believed that claims 1 to 12, inclusive 
amply protect the invention.” 

The examiner takes the position that 
the invention in this case resides in the 
features whereby excessive vibration of 
the wheel is prevented, said features con- 
sisting of the pentagonal reinforcing 
plate 18 at the center of the wheel and 
the strengthening lugs or nuts 23 under 
the rim of the wheel. 

The rejection on the ground of aggre- 
gation is not well taken except with re- 
spect to claims 18, 25 and 24. 

The claims allowed by the examiner 
and the rejected claims on appeal all re- 
cite the same combination in the first 
two and a half lines as follows: “A wheel 
comprising a motor-vibrated hub, a road- 
vibrated rim and a vibration-damping 
body on said hub and supporting said 
rim.” The allowed claims set forth in 
vayying degrees of particularity the con- 
struction of the entering into the 
body and add the nature of the 
means for damping the vibrations con- 
sisting of either the annular plate or 
the rim nuts, or both. 

The rejected claims omit the specific 
recital of the damping features entering 
into the “vibration-damping body.” For 
example rejected claim 13 is identical in 
wording with allowed claim 10 except 
that the latter adds that the vibration- 
damping body includes “an odd number 
of Vibration dampers in the concavity of 
and united with said rim section,” which 
is omitted in claim 15. No art is cited 
showing that the combination, with or 
without this final damping feature, is old 
and it is not clear how claim 15 is an 
aggregation and certainly no more 
than claim 10. A somewhat similar 
seryation applie® to the other appealed 
claims except 18, 23 and 24. We do not 
find that claims 13 to 17 and 19 to 22 are 
for aggregations, either in the sense that 
the elements recited in the claims do not 
cooperate with each other or in the sense 
that appellant has merely improved one 
feature of an old tombination. 

Concerning claims 18, 23 and 
thmk the rejection 
proper. We no 
between the 
andthe “det 
of:claim 18, 
the tire valve 
from the front 
claims 23 and 24. 

We think that claims 25 and 24 should 
be rejected also on another ground, 
follows: The record shows that this ap- 
plication involved in interfer- 
ence No, in which the award of 
priority was adverse to appellants. 
Claims 23 and 24 are either substantially 
the same or broader than the counts of 
the issue of said interference except that 
in place of the term “body portion” of 
the interference issue, appellants limit 
claims 23 and 24 to “vibration-damping 
body.” But vibration-damping bodies in 
disk wheels are old as shown by patent 
No. 1364: granted January 4, 1921, to 
Slaymaker on an application filed Feb- 
ruary 11, 1920, and ign No. 1558458 
granted October 27, 1925, to Bellmore on 
an application filed oon 22, 1919. In 
view of these patents we see no inven- 
tian in broadly making the “body” of the 
interference a “vibration-damping 
body.” 

If appellants contend that claims 
and 24 further distinguish from’ said in- 
terference issue in the limitation “said 
body being shaped to cross and recross 
the plane of impact,” attention is called 
to the fact that this was a feature of the 
interference of, interference No. 


the ap- 
“thgt the 
the state- 


rejected 


disk 
specific 


s0 


ob- 


24 
aggregation 


we 
on 
cooperation 


see mutual 


vibration-damping feature, 
achable” tire flange 
the construction whereby 
accessible 


feature 
or 
stem made 


of the wheel as recited in 


1s 


as 


was an 
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to 


and | 
The opinion 


| tion and develops the new 
tion; and we see no reason 
| not be covered by a claim which includes 


| terms. 


| that 


| contributory 


| borg claims to 


| the question of 


ting 


| involved, a 
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Wheels 


Sale of Fittings for Use With Patented System 
For Viling Automobiles Held to Be Infringement 


Injunction Is Granted 
For Contributory Act 


Court Follows Doctrine Laid 


Down in Leeds and Catlin 
Litigation. 


ET AL. 
Co., Nos. 4461, 4462; PEERLESS AUTO- 
MATIC MACHINE Co. V. ae 
4463, 4464; Basstck Mre. Co. v. O. K. 
Mrc. Co. ET AL., Nos. 4571, 4372; SAME 
vy. LARKIN AUTOMOTIVE Parts Co., Nos. 
4601, 4766; SAME Vv. WAG’s ~ To Ac- 
CESSORIES Co., No. 4611; SAME v. RiGcs 
Tire & Suppry Co., No. 4612; C IRCUIT 
CourT OF APPEALS, SIXTH C IRCUIT. 

In the issue of May 4 was printed 
the first part of a decision by the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Sixth Circuit, upholding the 
validity of patents used in the Ale- 
mite System of oiling automobiles, 
and granting to the Bassick Mfg. 
Co. an injunct concerns 
which were held infringed 
the patents. 

The publication 
the decision was 
sue of May 5, 
follows: 

We see no invalidity in claim 7. It 
calls for the coupler member, including 
the perforated cup leather which it is 
novel characteristic, and in combination 
with any suitable coupled member lead- 
ing to the bearing. This subassembly 
performs by itself a step in the opera- 
suction func- 
why it should 


against 
to have 


of the full text of 
tinued in the 


and is 


con i8- 


concluded as 


the associated means only general 
Whether there are distinctions 
which support the independence of each 
of the claims named, practically 


by 


is not 


| important. 


the 
held 


The Manzel patent in suit in 
Lyman case was by the court below 
to be of such narrow scope as not to 
be infringed. We th a more satisfac- 
tory and quite inevitable conclusion 
that, without going beyond comparison 
with the other patents in suit, Manzel 
discloses nothing patentable. He 
Gullborg’s general construction save that 
he makes a loose fit rather than a tight 
one between the outer and inner mem- 
bers of the bayonet joint coupling, and 
the head of the fitting in contact 
with the sealing gasket is very slightly 
rounded. It is said that by these changes 
he avoids danger of breaking the seal 
if the two parts get out of alignment. 
We see nothing but ordinary skill—very 
ordinary—in giving a little play between 


ink 


is 


uses 


| two parts and in making a part to which 


a flexible washer is to be applied a bit 
rounding instead of flat. 


Claim in Winkley Patent 
Found to Be Infringed 

We find infringement of claim 
the Winkley patent, through the sales 
by Lyman and the O. K. Co. of their 
several forms of the complete apparatus. 
This can .probably be called direct in- 
fringement; although if it might be 
thought that there was no infringement 
until the user coupled the parts together 
and gave them their joint operation, 
these same sales would undoubtedly be 
infringement, not here dis- 
in its effect from the direct 
application of various Gull- 
the different structures 
of defendants, as a matter of direct in- 
fringement, can be made upon settling 
the decrees below. 

The remaining ‘question raised by the 
Larkin appeal, and common also to the 
Lyman and the O. K. Co. cases, is called 
repairs and replacements. 
It arises because the large part, if not 
the bulk, of the sales of the manuafc- 


12 of 


tinguishable 
kind. The 


| turing defendants, has been either of fit- 


tings or of compressors alone, and it is 
said that purchasers of the patent com- 
bination from Winkley and Gullborg 
have the buy repairs and re- 
placement parts from others. The con- 
tention has been most elaborately argued 
and has produced some confusion in re- 
sults. We cannot how the record 
presents any such question. The  dis- 
tinction betwe the repair or replace- 
ment which purchaser of the pat- 
make and the renewal 
make, not always 
but there here no oc- 
the effort. If the owner 
of an automobile which has been supplied 
by the tee with the fittings and 
compressor of the patents, finds that 
either fitting compressor breaks 
develops some operating defect, the ques- 
tion whether new ones could be substi- 
tuted without the patentee’s consent, 
would very likely depend upon whether 
the old ones had performed their rea- 
sogably expected term of service. If the 
purchaser sells his compressor, or it 
lost stolen, it is hard to see on what 
principle he has license to make himself 
a new one; but, for the purposes of this 
opinion it may be assumed that he has. 
It may also be so assumed that if a fit- 
gives out, the owner may replace 
it with a new one bought from some one 
else; but there can-be no plausible claim 
that because the patentees have sanc- 


ngnt to 


see 


en 
the 
ented article 
which 


may 
he may 
to dra 


casion to make 


not is 


easy is 


pale! 


or or 


is 


or 


47680 in which this application was also 
nd that said interference was 
dissolved on appellants’ motion that the 
issue was not patentable, the decision of 
the law examiner dissolving the interfer- 
ence being affirmed by this tribunal and 
the Assistant Commissioner. 

The decision of the examiner rejecting 
the claims on the ground of aggregation 
is affirmed as to claims 18, 23 and 24 and 
is reversed as to the remaining appealed 
claims. 

We recommend under Rule 139 the re- 
jection of claims 23 and 24 also on the 
new ground noted above, 


>>—_“— a 


v. Bassick MF6. | 


Nos. | 


| record having grooves 


| as many 


; here and 


| member; 


tioned the use of the invention upon 10 
bearings of an automobile by furnishing 
the means therefor, the owner thereby 
has a license to get the same means from 
some other source for using the inven- 
tion upon 20 or 30 more bearings. 


means the right 
of installing in the place of the old 
grease cups; and while the phrase is 
not by others so misunderstood, we find 
no evidence that any substantial demand 
exists for any of these parts, excepting 
for new and additional installation. The 
defendants have been selling the parts, 
especially the fittings, in immense num- 
bers. Sales were made to dealers and to 
garage men who sell or install where 
they please; the defendents cannot con- 
trol the use made thereafter if they 
would; their notice on the container 
“these fittings are to be used only for 
repair and replacement” is utterly futile; 
and to suppose that any substantial 
fraction of these parts is needed for or 
sold for or used for repairs or replace- 
ments would be an unfounded guess con- 
trary to the well known facts. The con- 
tention might as well have been urged 
in the Leeds and Catlin case (infra). 
Doubtless occasionally a record broke 
before it was worn out and the owner 


| might have had the right to replace it. 
| Such an occasional, 
| placement by the user would have been 
| as sound a basis for permitting the gen- 


possibly rightful re- 


eral manufacture and sale of records 
there enjoined, is the occasional in- 
stance here of a broken fitting or a de- 
fective compressor to support defend- 
ants’ unlimited manufacture and _ sale 
of fittings separately or compressors 
separately. No doubt, if a patented de- 
vice which includes a normally and fxre- 
quently removable element is in general 
use, not only may the licensed users 
carry this part in stock for their antici- 
pated necessities, but others may offer 
it for sale to those who may thus law- 
fully use. This is not such a case, 


as 


Cases Cited 
As Applicable 

The substantial basis, so far as there 
was any, for a theory which would per- 
mit defendants to sell pin fittings, suit- 
able and intended for eventual use in 
such connection with a compressor that 
the use would bring about infringement 
of the patents, was not the right of “re- 
pair and replacement” at all, but the al- 
leged right to sell an unpatented article 
in spite of the infringing use of it which 
is to be made—an exception to the rule 
of contributory infringement. Where 
such article was a temporary and 
consumable character, like the paper roll 
(Morgan v. Albany, 152 U. S. 425; Hyer 
v. Duplicator, 263 U. S. 100), it might 
be freely made and sold by others, even 
though it had been—perhaps improperly 
—made an element of the claims to the 
device in which it was consumed. Where 
the element was not intended to be con- 
sumed but was to remain a part of the 
combination during the expected life of 
the device, the right to duplicate it was 
perhaps in dispute. Then arose the Leeds 
and Catlin case, 215 U.S 301. The 
claim of the patent covered the combi- 
nation between the talking machine disc 
of a peculiar 
character, and the reproducing = stylus 
and diaphragm mounted in a peculiar 
manner. Coaction between the peculiar 
characteristics of each caused the audi- 
ble sound reproduction. This patent be- 
longed to the Victor Co., and the estab- 
lished practice was to sell the repro- 
ducing device without the record. The 
buyer then or later could separately buy 
records as he wished. The in- 
fringement occurred only when the pur- 
chaser put the two parts into cooperation 
and produced the resulting joint effect— 
just as here. The Leeds and Catlin Co. 
manufactured a _ reproducing device 
which did not meet the terms of the 
patent claim as to that device, and then 
marketed in large numbers disc records, 
ostensibly for use in its own device 
whereby there would have been no in- 
fringement, but actually for use in con- 
nection with the patent apparatus which 
the Victor Co. had sold to the public, 
whereby infringement would result. Al- 
though the record so sold by Leeds and 
Catlin an unpatented article, the 
Supreme Court held that its was 
beyond the rights of its maker and con- 
stituted contributory infringement of the 
patent. 

The is on all fours 
present The time may come 
compressors which do not regpond to the 
Winkley and Gullborg claims but which 
can be used with the plaintiff’s fittings, 
will be upon the market and in use to a 
considerable extent. When that time 
comes the inference that defendants are 
selling their fittings for use only in the 
patented combination would be less 
strong. The question of contributory in- 
fringement might then have a different 
aspect; but at present that contingency 
is academic; to say that the fittings are 
intended for such innocent use is to pro- 
pround the same subterfuge which the 
Supreme Court looked through as to the 
disc records. : 


Reference Made 


To Leeds and Catlin Case 

It is true that in the Leeds and Catlin 
case, the court said that the greater part 
of the inventive merit in the combina- 
tion was found in the peculiarities of the 
record disc, while in the present case, 
we find more novelty in the coupler; but 
there can be no distinction in principle 
resting on this difference. The fitting 
the disc there alike, indepen- 
dently considered, were unpatentd, and 
probably broadly unpatentable save in 
combination with the other associated 
and each alike was vital to the 
intended action because neither one was 
operative with the -partner which com- 


of 


Was 


sale 


the 


when 


case with 


one. 


| pleted the infringement. 


We may assume (for opinion purpose) 
that the principle of the Leeds and 
Catlin case does not extend to a case 


Some 
of the evidence naively assumes that the 
| right of “replacement” 


| plaintiff’s, 


| O. K. Co. and sold 


' guish the genuine 


{in 


| did not buy from + 
| because 


| This 


| which the 


Defense of License 


Was Not Es stablished 


| Determination of Royalties Or- 
dered for Use in Fixing 
Damages. 


| where a common and previously known 

article of manufacture had been more or 
less improperly brought into the combi- 
would there be 
an existing market for other uses which 
the 
but 
to consider manu- 


nation claim. Not only 


would prevent, or tend to prevent, 
inference of intended infringement, 
it is unnecessary here 
facturing rights in any device of stand- 
ard form. When defendants put out their 
resembling them 


excepting the 


pin fittings, nothing 


was upon the market 


plaintiff’s, which had come into such gen- 


eral use, as above stated. It was natural 
that the plug should have been made of 
external and thread as 
because the grease cup tap 
but in other 
respects defendants’ selection of precise 


the same size 


holes had ben standardized; 


form, size and shape could have no pur- 
pose except to enable them to be joined 
the 
The 


inert conduit 


with plaintifi’s compressors for 


practice of the patented invention. 
pin: fitting is not a mere 
which has nothing to do with the char- 
atceristic features of the lubricating op- 
eration. 
with the coupler. It 


proper coupling 


must present a suitable sealing surface. | 


Its closure ball must be held open by 
the lubricant pressure during the op- 
eration and be seated at its end, and this 


simultaneous seating cooperates with the | 


suction effect in the coupler to prevent 
drawing grease back out of the fitting. 
therewith equip additional bearings to be 
We conclude that for the car owner or 
the garage man to buy fittings and 
lubricated by the patented combination, 
is well described by the phrase in the 
Leeds and Catlin opinion—he “adds to 
his repertory.” This is contributory in- 
fringement; and a separate sale of the 
compressors is an even plainer case. 


In the Waggs and Riggs cases the de- | 


fendants were proprietors of garages or 


repair shops and also sold and installed | 
It appears with- | 
out question that one of them had pur- 


automobile accessories. 


chased from the Lyman Co. 2,000 of its 
fittings and had sold or used all of them, 
and that the other 
tings—the number not stated—of 
or used many of them. 
It appeared that each of them, or their 
employes, knew that these fittings were 
to be used with the Alemite compressor, 
or with some equivalent. Contributory 
infringement is clear in each case. The 
District Judge thought this infringement 


| so trifling as not to justify injunction. 
denying , 


be good ‘ground for 
an accounting; we would seldom review 
the discretion of the District Court in 
not ordering an accounting in a trifling 
matter; but it is hardly a safe reason 
for refusing an injunction. The infring- 


That may 


ing conduct had not been discontinued | 


before suit brought; the willingness of 
the defendants to infringe was apparent; 
their opportunities to-do so without be- 
ing caught would be abundant in the 
course of the business which they were 
continuing to carry on. 
junction should have issued in each case. 


Defense Declared 
ee 7 7 . *s 

Not Very Appealing 

The main defense of these defendants 
was that they did carry some genuine 
Alemite parts; that their stocks of fit- 
tings had been bought mainly from 
brokers who times acquired genu- 
ine fittings from manufacturers who had 
purchased from the Bassick Co.; that 
the patented fittings were not marked 
that these fendants could distin- 
from the copies; that 
these defendants supposed they were 
handling the genuine fittings; and that 
the conduct of the Bassick Co. (plaintiff) 
putting out unmarked fittings had 
caused this confusion, and hence that 
company should have equitable re- 
lief. The defense, as one of fact, 
very appealing; one of the defendants 


some 


so de 


is not 


that 
because 
ized distributors 


was too high, the 
two years the author- 
had refused to sell to 
him; hasty acceptance of the alleged 
reason for the presence on the market 
of large quantities of genuine parts at 
cut prices indicates a willing credulity. 
defense is in effect a claim 
license, and not only should the defend- 


pi 


for 


other 


ants plead a license—which was not done 


here—but they carry the burden of proof 
| to establish it. (Union v. Maimin, C. C. 
A. 3, 187 Fed. 12:;, 125). Any equities 
defendants have, resulting 
from the Bassick Company’s failure to 
identify its own fittings for the infor- 
mation of the trade, will be met by pro- 
| viding in the injunction that it shall not 
extend to the sale of any parts which 
defendants purchased, believing that 
they: were genuine Alemite parts 
bought as and for the genuine, and with- 
out any reasonable cause to doubt their 
Alemite origin. 
| The various decrees appealed from will 
| respectively be reversed or modified in 
| accordance with this opinion, and the 
cases will be remanded for the entry of 
new decrees accordingly. The Master 
should be directed to find a reasonable 
| royalty in order that the court may ap- 


ply that measure of recovery, if it should ! 


The Bas- 
the costs of this 


finally be thought appropriate. 
sick Co. will recover 
court in all the 

March 2%, 


cases, 
1927 
1927, 
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ILLS AND NOTES: 


Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 


to payee. 


drawee of draft. 
of check failed. 
and to payee of check by M bank, 
maker but may not recover 
Cleve and White, Partners, etc. 
Bank of Richmond. 
Page 683, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


JOST OFFICE: Mailable Matter: 
the credulous, held: Postmaster 


order, under authority of Sections : 
mails of such objectionable matter. 





It must make precisely the | 


had purchased fit- | 
the | 


We think an in- | 


| 2 and 


; , : | for 
Alemite distributor | 


of | 


and | 


—New, etc. v. 
of Appeals, District of Columbia.) —Yearly Index Page 6 


Payment and Discharge: Mode and Sufficiency of Pay- 

ment.—In absence of special agreement, acceptance of check does not 
operate as payment of debt unless check itself is paid and agreement that 
check is to be received in absolute payment is not to be implied from fact 
that upon its receipt evidences of debt are marked paid and surrendered or a 
receipt is given.—Cleve and White; Partners, etc. v. Craven Chemical Co. and 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Yearly Index Page 683, Col. 5 ((Volume II.) 


4th Circuit.)— 


ILLS AND NOTES: Payment and Discharge.—Maker of check sent check 
Payee received and deposited ét with M bank. 
account of payee and forwarded check to Federal Reserve bank for collection. 
Latter bank forwarded it to drawee bank which bank charged it to account 
of maker and sent exchange draft to Reserve bank which forwarded draft to 
Drawee of draft refused payment for lack of funds. 
Maker of check was charged back to M bank by Reserve bank 
held: 
from Reserve bank in action for negligence.— 
v. Craven Chemical Co. and Federal Reserve 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 


M bank credited 


Drawee 


Payee of check may recover from 


4th Circuit.)—Yearly Index 


Fraud Ordérs. = Phere scheme of appellee 
for sale of goods contained element of chance and an insidious appeal to 
General may, in his discretion, issue fraud 

3929 


and 4041 R. S., for purpose of purging 
Tribond Sales Corp. (Court 
683, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


So, 


‘Patents 


ATENTS: Patentability: Method of Feeding Fuel to Internal Combustion 
Engine.—Where appellant’s claim is directed towards injection of fuel in 
solid unbroken stream against hot splash surface near opening from precom- 
bustion chamber to cylinder so as to secure combustion of only limited portion 
of fuel, and feeding fuel by flow of vapor and air from combustion chamber 


by relative pressures between 


precombustion 


chamber and cylinder, held: 


That device introducing fuel in form of spray which strikes vertical walls of 
tube where it becomes ignited and passes through inclined openings and only 
small portion reaches bottom of tube, does not operate on same principle and 


is not good anticipation.—Lucke, 


Charles E., Ex parte (Examiners-in-Chief, 


Patent Office.)—-Yearly Index Page 683, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


Nonpatentable Over Issues of Former 


Interfer- 


ence: Disk Wheel.—Where claims were substantially same or broader than 


counts in issue in former 
“Body Portion” 
reference, held: 


Prescott, Sidney I., and Rummler, 


interference in which appellant received adverse 
decision, with exception of term “Vibration Damping Body” 
and where vibration damping bodies 
Claim unpatentable over 


in place of term 
in disk wheels old in 
the issue in former interference.— 


Francis J., Ex parte (Examiners-in-Chief, 


Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 682, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


Aggregation: Disk Wheel.—Where certain claims 


were directed to vibration damping feature comprising a backing plate on 
hub and a detachable tire flange feature and other claims were directed to the 
same hub and a construction whereby’the tire valve is made more accessible 


from front of wheel, held: 


That there was no mutual cooperation between the 


damping and the detachable and accessible features and the claims were re- 


jected as aggregations.—Prescott, 
parte (Examiners-in-Chief, 
(Volume IT.) 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


Sidney I., and 
Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 682, Col. 1 


Rummiler, Francis J., Ex 


Internal Combustion Engine.—Where claim calls 


for charge heater by exhaust gases for intake fuel of internal combustion 
engine and means for controlling admission of heating medium as well as 
means actuated by the velocity of exhaust engine gases, a reference in which 


the result of two means is accomplished by a single means, held: 


Good antici- 


pation since separating the elements without defining any specific construction 
does not constitute anything inventive.—Molony, Donald Plummer, Ex parte 


Exmrs. Dec., Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 682, Col. 


‘Claims for Engine 
Patent Are Rejected | 


Single “‘Means” Structure Held 
Anticipation for Device of 
Two “Means.” 


APPLICATION OF DONALD PLUMMER Mo- 
LONY; DECISION, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent 1625134 was issued to Donald 
Plummer Molony April 19, 1927, for 
an improvement in Automatic Charge 
| Heating Control for Internal Combus- 
tion E ngines, on Application No. 352702, 
filed Oct. 23, 1919. 

Rea P. Wright for appellant. 

Claims 1, 2 and 10 rejected since ap- 
pellant had separated the ‘‘means” 
shown in the reference in two parts 
and claimed two ‘means’ instead; 
where claims had already been allowed 


on the specific structure of appellant’s 
| device. 


The opinion of the Examiners-in-Chief 
(Skinner, Smith and Ruckman) in full, 
is as follows: 


This is an appeal from the decision of | 


the examiner finally rejecting claims 1, 
10, 


serve as an example: 


An internal combustion engine hav- | 


ing a charge forming device and means 
conveying the charge to the cylin- 
thereof, a heater for heating the 
in its passage to the internal 


ders 
| charge 


| combustion engine, means for controlling 


the admission of a heating medium to 
said heater and means actuated by the 
velocity of the exhaust gases in the ex- 


haust line of the engine for actuating | 


said heating medium control. 

The reference relied upon is: 
1314872, September 2, 1919. 

The rejected claims read directly on 
| two separate “means” where the refer- 
ence accomplishes the same result by a 

single means. To separate the elements 
| without defining any specific construction 
(= not define anything inventive. 

The term “means” may be singular 
| or plural, and only in such cases as 
where it is material that the clements 
shall operate independently is such a 
limitation of any consequence. See ex 
parte Hammond C, D. 1924, p. 43, Ex 
parte Duncan, Pritchard and McCauley 
C. D. 1906 p. 348, Avery & Sons v. J. I. 
Case Plow Works 148 F,. 214, 218 and 
Pedersen v. Dundon 220 F. 209. 

Nothing Patentable in Claims. 

The appellant urges that on account of 
the pulsations in the exhaust pipe, the 
valve of the reference would beat itself 
to pieces while this is avoided in ap- 
pellant’s construction. If this be so, it 
is not due to the mere separation of the 
; “means” into two parts but to the 

specific construction of appellant’s device 
on which numerous claims have been 


of which the following will | 





Hellweg, | 


the reference except that they specify | 


5 (Volume II.) 


allowed. To precen this in the refer- 
ence, it would only be necessary to cut 


off the end of the valve 80 so that it | 


would not strike against the seat. 

We find nothing patentable in the re- 
jected claims and the decision of the ex- 
aminer is affirmed. 

Frank C. Skinner, Sidney F. Smith, 
W. S. Ruckman, Examiners-in-Chief. 


Patent Suite Filed 


=o. 
NOTICE in filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. Sec. 9647, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of. Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
State Daily Law Digest for court 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
decisions in patent cases. 


(Notices under sec. 4921, R. 
Feb. 18, 1922.) 
880053. (See 1104394.) 
1018502 (a), Just & Hanaman, Incandescent 
body for electric lamps, suit filed July 24 
1926, D. C. Mass., Doe, E 2713, General Elec: 
tric Co. v. L. & B. Mfg. Co. et al.. Consent 
decree for plaintiff for injunction, Sept. 28, 
1926. Same, suit filed Dec. 1, 1926, D. Cc. 
N. J., Dee. E 2220, General Electrie Co. v. 
United Electric Supply Co. et al. Consent 
decree Mar. 28, 1927. 
1018502 (b), Just & Hanaman, 


S., as amended 


Incandes- 


ITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


State 
Statutes 


Validity of Colorado 
Anti-Trust Law Is 
Before High Court 


Suit to Test Constitutionality 
Is Argued on Appeal 
From District 
Court. 


The constitutionality of the Colorado 
Anti-Trust Law is questioned in the case 
of Foster Cline, etc., Appellant, v. Frink 
Dairy Co., Windsor Farm Dairy Co., 
Climax Dairy Co., et al. No. 304, now 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

This Act provides that a trust is a 
combination of capital, skill or acts by 
two or more persons for any or all of 
the following purposes: First, to create 
or carry out restrictions in trade or 
commerce. Second, to increase or reduce 
the price of merchandise produce or 

,commodities. Third, to prevent compe- 
tition in the manufacture, transporta- 
tion, sale or purchase of merchandise 
and commodities. Fourth, to fix any 
standard of figures whereby the price 
of any article or commodity is controlled 
or established. Fifth, to enter into any 
contract by whi¢gh they shall agree not 
to sell, manufacture or transport any 
article or commodity below a common 
standard figure; or by which they shall 
agree in any manner to keep the price 
| of sych commodity at a fixed figure; or 
| by which they shall settle the price of 
| any article so as to preclude competi- 
tion; or by which they shall agree to 
unite any interest they may have so that 
the price of a commodity may be effected. 
Charters To Be Revoked. 

It is provided that any domestic cor- 
poration violating this Act shall have 
its charter revoked. A foreign cor- 
; poration violating the Act is denied the 
| right to do business in the State. Con- 
| tracts in violation of the Act are void. 
| For the appellant it was contended 
| that the Act does not violate the equal 
protection of the laws clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment by exempting 
; labor and agricultural products. It was 
said that public policy requires the 
exemption of cooperative marketing as- 
; sociations from anti-trust laws. 

The position was taken that the pro- 
visions of the Colorado Anti-Trust Law 
| providing for the forfeiture of the char- 
ters, rights and franchises of a cor- 
poration violating it do not invalidate it 
under the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Nor does it 
violate that amendment on the ground 
that it fails to establish an ascertainable 
standard of guilt. 

Interference by Lower Court. 

It was also contended that the court 
below should not have interfered by in- 
junction with the prosecution of a crimi- 
nal case in the State Court of Colorado 
which criminal case was pending at the 
| time of the filing of the complaint 
| herein, becayse such interference by in- 
| junction with the criminal proceedings 
of the State Court is contrary both to 
| the Federal Statutes and to the rules 
of equity. 

The appellees advanced the argument 
that the Act is unconstitutional because 
it furnishes no ascertainable standard of 
guilt, and further in exempting from its 
provisions dealers in agricultural prod- 
ucts, it denies the equal protection of 
the laws to appellees. 

It was said that valuable property 
rights of appellees are jeopardized by 
the enforcement of the Act. 

The contention was made that the 
| trial court had the power, and under the 
circumstances of the case, it was its duty 
to declare the Act void and to enjoin its 
enforcement in every manner, including 
threatened and pending actions, civil and 
criminal. 

The case was argued before the Su- 
‘ preme Court of the United States, on 
appeal from the District Court of the 
| United States for the District of Colo- 
rado, on April 29, 1927. Jean S. Breiten- 
stein (William L. Boatright, Paul M. 
Segal, A. L. Betke and Jean S. Breiten- 
stein on the brief) argued for the ap- 
pellant. Hudson Moore (Wilbur F, 
| Denious and Hudson Moore on the brief) 
argued for the Windsor Farm Dairy Co. 
and H. Brown Cannon, appellees, and 
by Earnest B. Fowler (A. J. Fowler and 
Earnest B. Fowler on the brief) for the 
Frink Dairy Co., Clarence Frink and A, 
T. McClintock, appellees. 
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cent body for electric lamps, 1180159, I, 
Langmuir, Incandescent 7s lamp, suit 
filed Sept. 21, 1926, D. Cc. Doc. 2144, 
General Electric Co. v. en fie Spe- 
cialties Co. Interlocuto decree pro con- 
fesso, Mar. 26, 1927. Same, suit filed Dee. 
18, 1926, D. C. N. J., Doe. E 2234, General 
Electric Co. v. I. G. Kroch (Krochmalick), 
Decree pro confesso, Mar. 7, 1927. 
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Practices 


Declared by Court to Involve an Unlawful Lottery 


Order Against Use 
Of Mails Sustained 


Court of Appeais of District of 
Columbia Reverses Findings 
of Lower Court. 


Harry S. NEw, POSTMASTER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, APPELLANT, V. 
TRIBOND SALES CORPORATION, A Cor- 
PORATION, No. 4447; Court OF AP- 
PEALS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The scheme of the appellee for 


the 


bale of goods was found to contain an | 


blement of chance and an insidious ap- 
peal to the credulous. The court held 
that the Postmaster General was privi- 
leged, in his discretion, to issue a fraud 
order for the purpose of purging the 
mails of such objectionable matter. 

Peyton Gordon, L. A. Rover and C. 
W. Hassell for the appellant and E, F. 
Calladay, C. C. Cooper, Jr., and H. S. 
Barger for the appellee. 

Before Martin, Chief Justice, 
Justice, and Graham, Presiding Judge 


of the U. S. Court of Customs Appeals. | 


Justice Robb delivered the opinion of 


the court, the full text of which follows: | 

Appeal from a decree in the Supreme | 
Court of the District of Columbia grant- | 
ing a permanent injunction against the | 
enforcement of a fraud order theretofore | 


issued by the Postmaster General against 
the Tribond Sales Corporation, the ap- 
pellee. 
Charges Filed 
Against Appellee 

On April 6, 1925, the Solicitor for the 
Post Office Department filed written 


tharges against the appellee and gave | 


notice that it show cause why a fraud or- 
der should not be issued against it. Hear- 
ings were had on these charges result- 
ing, on June 2, 1925, in a comprehensive 
written report by the Solicitor to the 
Postmaster General, concluding as fol- 
lows: “I find that this scheme is a lot- 
tery and is likewise inherently fraud- 
ulent. I therefore recommend that a 
fraud order be issued against the Tri- 
bond Sales Corporation at New York, 
N. 7s ” . 

On the day this report was made the 
Postmaster General, “upon evidence sat- 
isfactorory to him,” (Sections 3929 and 
4041 R. S.), issued the fraud order in 
question. On June 3, 1925, appellee ob- 
tained from the Court below a temporary 
injunction against the enforcement of the 
fraud order and on June 12 an injunction 
pendente lite was issued. Thereupon a 
hearing was had in the Court below re- 
sulting, on June 14, in the permanent 
injunction from which this appeal was 
taken. 


“Three Coupon” Contract 


Used to Sell Goods 

Appellee’s scheme contemplates the 
sale of so-called “contracts,” to each of 
which is attached three coupons, desig- 
nated respectively as Coupon. A, Coupon 
B, and Coupon C. The “contract” reads 
as follows: 

MING dsc. 

“Tribond Sales Corporation, 150 Broad- 

way, New York City. 


“The Tribond Sales Corporation, here- | 


inafter known as the Corporation, ac- 
knowledges receipt of the sum of Four 
($4) Dollars from hereinafter 
known as the Receipt Holder, on account 
of the purchase of one lot of hosiery to 
be chosen from those described on the re- 
verse side hereof, of the agreed price and 
reasonable value of Ten ($10) Dollars, 
the Corporation to make immediate de- 
livery upon the payment of the balance 
of Six ($6) Dollars on the purchase price 
within the period of one (1) year from 
the date hereof. 

“The Corporation, being desirous of 
extending its business through its cus- 
tomers makes the following offer, of 
which the Receipt Holder may, if he so 
desires, avail himself prior to payment 
of the balance of the purchase price: 

“The Receipt Holder may sell under 
contract three (3) lots of hosiery to three 
(3) purchasers, under similar terms and 
conditions as herein stipulated in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“He shall issue the three (3) coupons 
attached hereto for the sum of One (1) 
Dollar per coupon to anyone desiring to 
purchase a lot of hosiery of similar de- 
scription and shall retain the money so 
received as his own with the consent of 
the respective purchasers, forwarding to 
the Corporation, for its records, the 
names and addresses of 
holders on the enclosed sheet. 

“The holder of the coupon shall imme- 
diately remit the same to the office of 
the Corporation, together with-the sum 
of Three (3) Dollars and will receive in 
return therefor a receipt and contract 
acknowledging Four ($4) Dollars pay- 
ment on account of said hosiery and sim- 
ilar in all respects to the one herein is- 
sued. : 

Hosiery Forwarded on 


Receipt of Remittances 

“As soon as all three (3) of these cou- 
pon remittances are received by the Cor- 
poration, there will be forwarded to the 
Receipt Holder the lot of hosiery selected 
without any further payment on his part. 

“The same offer applies to all persons 
contracting for the purchase of said 
hosiery: That is, either to remit the sum 
of Six ($6) Dollars balance, or assist 
in. the sales of the Corporation in the 
manner herein above described. 

“In the event that the Receipt Holder 
shall sell only two lots of hosiery, said 
Receipt Holder shall remit to the Cor- 
poration the sum of Three ($3) Dollars 
accompanied by this contract and the un- 
sold coupon, and he shall immediately 
receive delivery of the lot of hosiery se- 
lected. 

“In the event that the Receipt Holder | 
shall sell only one lot of hosiery, said 
Receipt Holder shall remit to the Cor- 
woration the sum of Five ($5) Dollars 


| purchasers. 


| pose 


Robb, | 





such coupon | 
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accompanied by this contract and the 
two unsold coupons, and he shall imme- 
diately receive delivery of the lot of 
hosiery selected. 

“Tt is distinctly understood that for 
the purposes of this contract, a sale shall 
not be deemed consummated by the Re- 
ceipt Holder until the sum of Three ($3) 
Dollars has been remitted to the Tribond 
Sales Corporation by each coupon pur- 
chaser. 

“It is understood and agreed that the 
system of the Tribond Sales Corporation 
is by no means imposed upon prospective 
On the contrary, it repre- 
sents a proposition to them whereby they 


| may obtain Ten Dollars’ worth of hosiery 


at a considerable reduction in proportion 
with the results obtained by them in as- 


sisting and promoting the sales of the | 


Tribond Sales Corporation. 

“The Receipt Holder undertakes to 
communicate to his coupon purchasers 
the exact terms of this contract so as to 
avoid any misunderstandings and insure 
proper execution of the terms and condi- 
tions in the contract, and for that pur- 
receives herewith three (3) true 
copies of said contract.” 


“TRIBOND SALES CORPORATION, 


Secretary-Treasurer.” 
Conditions Stipulated 
On Reverse Side 
The reverse side of each coupon bears 
the following: : 
“The sum of One ($1) Dollar paid for 
this coupon is part payment on account 


| of the purchase price of one lot of 


hosiery to be chosen from those described 
on the reverse side of the contract to 
which this coupon was attached and of 
which contract the holder of this coupon 
acknowledges having received a _ true 
copy; said holder declares having care- 
fully noted the terms of sale stipulated 
in said contract and hereby accepts and 
agrees to fully comply with same in their 
entirety. 

“The holder of this coupon undertakes 
and agrees immediately to send to the 
Tribond Sales Corporation the sum of 
Three ($3) Dollars, together with this 
coupon and will receive in return there- 
for an original receipt and contract 
acknowledging Four ($4) Dollar pay- 
ment on account of the purchase price 
of the lot of hosiery mentioned, which 
contract is similar in all respects to the 
one to which this coupon was attached.” 

A blank form is sent to each “con- 
tract” purchaser, upon which to report 
to the corporation the names and ad- 
dresses of the purchasers of the three 
coupons, each of whom receives his “con- 
tract” on the same conditions as_ the 
original purchaser. 

The cost of this “contract” to the pur- 
chaser is four dollars. Upon consumma- 
tion of the purchase he is designated as 
“the Receipt Holder.” He may sell the 
three coupons for one dollar each and, 


“with the consent of the respective pur- | 


chasers,” retain the three dollars. The 
“Receipt Holder” then has one dollar in- 
vestéd in the scheme. 

If and when each of the three “re- 
spective purchasers” remits to the ap- 
pellee three dollars, the “Receipt 
Holder,” is entitled to his hosiery with- 
out further payment. This hosiery costs 
appellee $5.50 and is of the reasonable 
value of $10.00. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that if the “Receipt Holder” suc- 
ceeds in selling the three coupons, and 
each of the purchasers remit three dol- 
lars for another “contract” containing 
three more coupons, the original “Re- 
ceipt Holder” receives goods of the value 
of ten dollars for an expenditure of one 
dollar. In other words, he get ten for 
one. 


Additional Payments 


For Unsold Coupons 

If the original “Receipt Holder” suc- 
ceeds in selling only two coupons, and 
each of the purchasers makes return as 
in the first instance, the “Receipt Holder” 
may obtain the hosiery, of the value of 
ten dollars, by remitting to the corpora- 
tion three dollars and returning the un- 
sold coupon. The “Receipt Holder,” hav- 
ing reduced his original investment of 
four dollars by the sale of the two cou- 
pons for two dollars, thus gets the ho- 
siery for a total investment of five dol- 
lars. He therefore obtains for five dol- 
lars hosiery of the value of ten dollars, 
or gets two -for one. 

If the “Receipt Holder” succeeds in 
selling but one coupon, he may obtain 
the hosiery by returning the two unsold 
coupons and paying five dollars, so that 
in this instance he obtains goods of the 
value of ten dollars for a total invest- 
ment of eight dollars, or gets five for 
four. If he succeeds in selling no cou- 
pons, he is entitled to the hosiery upon 
returning the three unsold coupons and 
paying six dollars. In this instance his 
investment is ten dollars and the goods 
received are of that value. 

It therefore is apparent that the “Re- 
ceipt Holder,” under varying conditions, 
may get ten for one, or two for one, five 
for four, or ten for ten, and that the sys- 
tem works in mathematical progression, 
each coupon issued requiring three addi- 
tional coupons to complete the first. In 
other words, 
that each of the three immediate suc- 
cessors in the chain will substantially 
pay for the hose furnished their prede- 
cessor, through the remittance of each 
of three dollars to the appellee. It may 
be observed here that the appellee al- 
ways has at least ten dollars in hand be- 
fore sending the goods. 


Started With Thirty-six 


Holders of Contracts 

The record indicates that appellee 
started with thirty-six “contract” hold- 
ers who elected to sell coupons. The 
tenth progression of a chain, commenc- 
ing with these thirty-six, might result 


in there being outstanding 2,125,764 cou- 


pons. The fifteenth progression of the 
chain, if unbroken, might reach a total 
of 516,560,652 outstanding coupons. 
While it is unlikely that the chain would 


| of the field of possible purchasers. 


| uated in this respect. 


; coupons and they may, for this or some 


| Although this element of chance is not 





it parts with the hosiery. 





the scheme contemplates | 





Element of Chance 
Held to Be Present 


Plan Found to Protect Seller by 
Providing for Full Pay- 
ment of Goods. 


progress to such an extent in any lo- 
cality, it is apparent that the extent to 
which a chain has progressed in a given 
locality will have material bearing upon 
the ability of “contract” holders to dis- 
pose of coupons through the narrowing 


It is practically impossible for a ’’con- 
tract” holder to obtain any advance in- 
formation in this connection, but the ap- 
pellee is much more advantageously sit- 


It is apparent, we think, from what 
we have said, that whether a “contract” 
holder will get his hosiery for an invest- 
ment of one dollar, five dollars, eight 
dollars, or ten dollars, depends upon con- 
tingencies largely beyond his control. 

First, there is the requirement that the 
three “respective purchasers” to whom 
he sells the three coupons will in turn 
remit three dollars each to the corpora- 
tion for three other “contracts.” These 
coupon purchasers may, upon inquiry, as- 
certain that others are trying to sell 


other reason satisfactory to them, con- 
clude to forfeit the one dollar paid for 
the coupon and abandon the scheme. Ob- 
viously this is a matter beyond the con- 
trol of the original “Receipt Holder” and, 
as to him, a matter of chance. 

Another circumstance is that those | 
who embarked upon the scheme at its 
inception have a better chance to earn 
a prize than those who take it up later. 


as pronounced as that in the first in- | 
stance, it may be present. 

It is contended that the “contract” is 
plain and unambiguous, but in our view 
it is very adroitly worded, intended to 
appeal and actually appealing to the cre- 
dulity and cupidity of those likely to 
embark upon such a scheme. There is 
one feature of the so-called contract that 
will be understood by all who are led 
into it, and that is the possibility of ten 
for one. Most of those who can afford 
to purchase silk hosiery will buy in the 
regular or usual way. What makes this 
scheme attractive and possible is the ten 
for one feature. That is the lure em- 
ployed. 

As was observed by the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina in State v. Lipkin, 169 
N. C. 265, “no sooner is a lottery defined, 
and the definition applied to a given state 
of facts, than ingenuity is at work 
to evolve some scheme of evasion which 
is within the mischief, but not quite 
within the letter of the definition. * * * 
The court will inquire, not into the name, 
but into the game, however skillfully 
disguised, in order to ascertain if it is 
prohibited, or if it has the element of 
chance. It is the one playing at the 
game who is influenced by the hope en- 
ticingly held out, which is often false 
or disappointing, that he will, perhaps 
and by good luck, get something for 
nothing, or a great deal for a very lit- 
tle outlay. This is the lure that draws 
the credulous and unsuspecting into the 
deceptive scheme, and it is what the law 
denounces as wrong and demoralizing.” 


Appellee Always Has 
Ten Dollars in Hand 


As already observed, appellee always 
has ten dollars or more in hand before 
It is manifest 
that when the point of saturation is 


aw” 








reached, and in many instances before 
that time, there will be many coupon 
holders who will prefer or be compelled 
to abandon the scheme and forfeit what 
they have paid. And there are bound 
to be other instances where, after in- 
vesting four dollars in a “contract,” the 
contract holder will be unable to sell 
any of his coupons and prefer or be com- 
pelled to forfeit the four dollars he has 
paid, thereby enriching the corporation 
to that extent. 

Sections 3929 and 4041 R. S. impose 
upon the Postmaster General the duty 
and responsibility of determining 
whether the mails are being used by any 
person or company in conducting any 
lottery, gift enterprise, or scheme for 
the distribution of money or of any real 
or personal property by lot or chance, 
or in conducting any scheme for obtain- 
ing any money or property of any kind 
by means of false or fraudulent pre- 
tences, representations or promises. If 
the evidence is “satisfactory to him,” a 
fraud order is issued. 

The obvious purpose of the statute 
is to purge the mails of objectionable 
matter. The exercise of this jurisdic- 
tion by the Postmaster General is due 
process of law and his decision will not | 
be disturbed unless he “has exceeded his 
authority or his action is palpably 
wrong.” Public Clearing House v. 
Coyne, 194 U. S. 497, 509; Bates & Guild 
Co. v. Payne, 194 U. S. 106. 


Scheme Said to Have 


Element of Chance 

The fraud order in the present case 
recites that it has been made to appear 
to the Postmaster General, “upon evi- 
dence satisfactory to him, that the Tri- 
bond Sales Corporation, and its officers 
and agents as such at New York. N. Y., 
are engaged in conducting a scheme or 
device for obtaining money through the 
mails by means of false and fraudulent 
pretences, representations, and promises, 
and for the distribution of prizes by lot 
or chance, in violation of” law. 

We are asked to hold that this action 
of the Postmaster General is so “palpably 
wrong” as to amount to an abuse of 
discretion; in other words, that it has 
so little basis as to constitute a mere 
arbitrary exercise of power. 








| 
' 
What we 
already have said concerning the nature | 
and effect of this scheme, with its ele- | 
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Payments 


Process Patentable — 
For Supplying Fuel 
To Engine Cylinder 


Examiners -in-Chief Distin- 
guish Claims of Applicant 
From Those of Ref- 


erence. 
OF CHARLES E. LUCKE; 
PATENT OF- 


APPLICATION 
EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
FICE. 

Patent 1626202 was granted to Charles 
E. Lucke, April 26, 1927, for an im- 
provement in Internal Combustion En- 
gines on application 366511 filed March 
17, 1920. 

Philipp, Sawyer, Rice and Kennedy for 
appellant. 

Method and apparatus claims directed 
to solid fuel injection in an internal 
combustion engine held allowable over 
the prior art. The opinion of the 
examiners-in-chief (Fouts, Skinner and 
Henry) in full, is as follows: 

Illustrative Claim Cited. 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8 of which 
the following will serve as an example: 

1. The method of feeding liquids or 
solid fuel to an internal combustion 
engine cylinder, which consists in com- 
pressing air in the engine cylinder and 
in a precombustion chamber having a 
restricted opening into the cylinder to 
ignition temperaature, injecting fuel 
during or at the end of compression in a 
solid unbroken stream against a hot 
splash surface near the opening from 
the precombustion chamber into the 
cylinder, so as to secure combustion of 
only a limited portion of the injected 
fuel, and feeding the fuel to the cylinder 
by the flow of vapor and air from the 
precombustion chamber caused by rela- 
tive pressures within the precombustion 
chamber and cylinder. 

The reference relied upon is: 
ner, 1260408, March 26, 1918. 

Claims 1 and 2 
feeding liquid fuel to an engine cylinder, 
while the remaining claims are for en- 
gine structure. All involve the use of 


Leiss- 


a hot splash surface against which the | 


liquid or solid fuel is injected, and the 
location of said splash surface near the 
opening from the precombustion chamber 
into the cylinder. 

The Leissner patent discloses the pre- 
combustion chamber and means through 
which it is connected to the cylinder. 
The lower end of the tube 4 is, of 
course, hot and would constitute a hot 
splash surface if the fuel were inpected 
against it. 

Distinguished From Reference. 

Leissner, however, introduces his fuel 
into the tube 4 in the form of spray 
which strikes the vertical walls of the 
tube where they become ignited and 
pass, in part, through the inclined open- 
ings 6 to the outer compartment of the 
precombustion chamber. 

It is possible that a relatively small 
part of the fuel is projected upon the 
lower end of the tube 4, either directly 
from the nozzle or indirectly by being 
reflected from the vertical walls of the 
tube. 

However, such part as may reach the 
lower end of the tube is not in such con- 
dition as to be splashed by the said end, 
and therefore the reference device does 
not operate upon the principle of the de- 
vice claimed. It is believed that all the 
claims are distinguished from the refer- 
ence and that they may be allowed. 

The decision of the examiner is ac- 
cordingly reversed. 
ment of chance and insidious appeal, 
compels a rejection of this contention. 

A scheme almost identical with this 
was before the court in Hubbard v. Frei- 
berger, 133 Mich. 139. After stating 
that the question was whether the un- 
dertaking was against public policy, the 
court said: “We are constrained to hold 
that it is. It is somewhat similar to the 
Bohemian Oats scheme, the workings 


of which are described in McNamara V. | 


Gargett, 68 Mich. 454 (36 N. W. 218, 13 
Am. St. Rep. 355). It is a scheme which, 
upon its face, shows that it cannot be 
worked out without ultimately leaving 
parties with these so-called coupons on 
their hands, possessing no value, and 
is well calculated to deceive ignorant 
people.” In the McNamara Case (68 
Mich. 454), the court ruled that the con- 
tract there involved was “essentially a 
gambling contract.” See also, Twentieth 
Century Co. v. Quilling, 130 Wis. 318; 
Corporate Organization & Audit Co. v. 
Hodges, 47 App., D. C., 460. 


Decree Reversed and 


Remanded With Costs, 

Rast v. Van Deman & Lewis, 240 U. 
S. 342, 365, involved the enforcement of 
a statute of Florida imposing special 
license taxes on merchants using profit 
sharing coupons and trading stamps. 
While the question there differed from 


that here, an observation of the court ' 


in the course of the opinion is pertinent. ! 
| White, 


After stating that direct advertising 


has no ulterior purpose, its object being: 


merely to draw attention to the article 
to be sold, the court said: “The schemes 


| of complainants have no such directness 


and effect. They rely upon something 
else than the article sold. They tempt 
by a promise of a value greater than 
that article and apparently not repre- 
sented in its price, and it hence may be 
thought that thus by an appeal to 
cupidity lure to improvidence. This may 
not be called in an exact sense a ‘lottery,’ 
may not be called “gaming;’ it may, 
however, be considered as having the 
seduction and evil of such, and whether 
it has may be a matter of inquiry, a 
matter of inquiry and of judgment that 
it is finally within the power of the 
legislature to make.” 

It results that the decree is reversed, 


| with costs, and the cause remanded. 


Reversed and remanded. Graham J. 


| dissents. 
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Acceptance of Check by Payee Held Not to Operate 
As Payment of Obligation Unless Check Itself Is Paid — 


Check Not Always 
Payable in Money 


Statute of North Carolina Is De- 
Changed General Rule. 
clared by Court to Have 


W.A.CLEVE AND D.G. WHITE, PARTNERS, 
TRADING ASCLEVE& WHITE, PLAINTIFFS 
IN ERROR, V. CRAVEN CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY AND FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
RICHMOND, No. 2588; CRAVEN CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, 
v. FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF RICH- 
MOND AND W. A. CLEVE AND D. G. 
Wuite, Etc., No. 2589; CircuIT Court 
oF APPEALS, 4TH CIRCUIT. 


In the absence of special agreement, | 
acceptance of a check does not operate, | 


it was held in this case, as payment of 
the debt unless the check itself is paid 
and an agreement that a check is to be 


received in absolute payment is not to | 


be implied from the fact that upon its 
receipt evidences of debt are marked 
paid and surrendered or a receipt is 
given. 

Larry I. Moore (Moore & Dunn on 
brief) for Cleve & White; George Roun- 
tree (Rountree & Carr on brief) 
Craven Chemical Co., and M. G. 
lace for Federal Reserve Bank. 

Before Rose and Parker, 
Judges, and Baker, District Judge. 

Judge Parker delivered the opinion of 
the court, as follows: 

On December 6, 1925, the firm of 
Cleve & White, of Vanceboro, N. C., sent 
to the Craven Chemical Company, of 
Wilmington, N. C., a check for $7,467.50, 
drawn on the Bank of Vanceboro in pay- 


Wal- 


The check was received on De- 
cember 7, and on the same day was de- 
posited with the Murchison National 
Bank and credited to the account of the 
Chemical Company. The 
Bank immediately forwarded it for col- 
lection to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, which received it on Decem- 
ber &. 

The latter bank forwarded it to the 
drawee, Bank of Vanceboro, and it came 
into the hands of that bank when it 
opened for business on Monday, Decem- 
ber 10. On December 11, the Bank of 
Vanceboro charged it to the account of 
Cleve & White, whose deposit balance 
exceeded the amount of the check; and, 
in payment of this and certain other 
items, sent to the Reserve Bank an ex- 
change draft for the sum of $8,333.42 on 
its reserve deposits in the First Na- 
tional Bank of New Bern, N. C. 


pany. 


History of Transaction 
Related by Court 


This exchange draft was received by 
the Reserve Bank on December 12, and 
was immediately forwarded to the 
drawee, First National Bank of New 
Bern. It arrived in New Bern and was 
refused payment for lack of funds on 
December 13. In this connection, it ap- 
pears that the Bank of Vanceboro had 
had a balance on deposit with the First 
National of New Bern exceeding the 
amount of the draft, but that on Decem- 
ber 10 the First National of New Bern 
had charged against this balance the 
amount of a note which it held against 
the Bank of Vanceboro, and this practi- 
cally exhausted the balance. The Bank 
of Vanceboro failed, and a receiver was 
The 
check of Cleve & White was thereupon 
duly charged back to the Murchison Na- 
tional by the Reserve Bank, and to the 
Chemical Company by the Murchison 
National. 

This action was instituted by the 
Chemical Company against Cleve & 
White to recover the amount of their 
debt, and against the Reserve Bank to 
recover damages for alleged negligence 
in handling the check. The trial judge 
directed a verdict in favor of the Chem- 
ical Company as against Cleve & White, 
but against the Chemical Company and 
in. favor of the Reserve Bank on the 
cause of action asserted against it. 

Two writs of error have been prose- 
cuted to this court, one by Cleve & 
White to review the judgment rendered 
against them in favor of the Chemical 
Company, and the other by the Chem- 
ical Company to review the judgment 
discharging the bank. On each writ of 
error the principal ground of complaint 
is the direction of the verdict; and the 
points raised by the exceptions thereto 
are the only ones which need be consid- 
ered. Those relating to evidence are im- 
material, as the verdict should have been 
directed as it was whether the evidence 
which is the subject thereof be consid- 
ered as admitted or excluded. 


Check if Not Paid 
Did Not Meet Debt 


On the case presented by 
the question 
whether payment of their debt has been 
effected because the Chemical Company 
accepted their check or because the Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank, acting for the Chem- | 


ical Company in the collection of the 


check, accepted from the drawee of the | 
check a draft on its reserve deposits in 


the First National Bank of Ner Bern. 

As to the first proposition, 
settled that in the absence of special 
agreement to that effect, acceptance of 
a check does not operate as payment of 


a debt unless the check is itself paid. | 


Little v. Mangum (C. C. A. 4th) decided 
January 11, 1927; Philadelphia Life Ins. 
Co. v. Hayworth (C. C. A. 4th) 296 Fed. 


839; Hayworth v. Philadelphia Life Ins. | 


Co., 190 N. C. 757, 180 S. E. 612. 

And an agreement that a check is to 
be received in absolute payment is not 
to be implied from the fact that ‘upon its 
receipt evidences of debt are marked 
paid and surrendered or a receipt is 
given. 2 Morse on Banks and Banking 


for | 


par :, | 268. 
Cireuit | 


Murchison | 


| thorized 


| chants Bank v. 





Cleve & | 
which arises is | 





it is well ' 


(5th Ed.) See. 544; 21 R. C. L. p. 64; 
Interstate Bank v. Ringo, 72 Kan. 116, 83 
Pac. 119, 115 Am. St. Rep. 176; Little v. 
Mangum, supra. It is clear, therefore, 
that the acceptance of the check by the 
Chemical Company did not extinguish 
the debt of Cleve & White unless the 
check itself has been paid. 

Whether the check has been paid or 
not, depends upon whether or not ac- 
ceptance by the Reserve Bank of the ex- 
change draft on the reserve deposits of 


the drawee Bank of Vanceboro operated | 


as payment of the check. Undoubtedly 
the general rule is that acceptance of 
such draft operates as payment of the 
check and discharges the drawer of the 
check from further liability. Federal 
Reserve Bank v. Malloy, 264 U. S. 160 
(C. C. A. 4th), 291 Fed. 763 (D. C.), 281 
Fed. 997, and cuses cited. 

The reason of the rule is that a check 
is payable only in cash, and if the holder 
accepts something other than cash he 
assumes the risk incident thereto and is 
estopped to deny payment as against the 
drawer. As said in Anderson v. Gill, 79 
Md. 312, 317, and quoted with approval 
by the Supreme Court in Bank v. Malloy, 
supra: 


| Money Only Usually 


Adequate to Pay Check 

“Now, a check on a bank or banker is 
payable in money, and in nothing else. 
Morse Banks & Banking (2nd edition) p. 
The drawer having funds to his 
credit with the drawee has a right to as- 
sume that the payee will, upon presen- 
tation, exact in payment precisely what 
the check was given for, and that he will 
not accept, in lieu thereof, something for 
which it had not been drawn. It is cer- 
tainly not within his contemplation that 
the payee should upon presentation, in- 


ment of a debt due the Chemical Com- | stead of requiring the cash to be paid, 


accept at the drawer’s risk a check of 
the drawee upon some other bank or 
banker. The holder had a right to make 
immediate demand for payment upon re- 
ceipt of Anderson’s check, though she 
was not bound to do so. When her agent, 
the Old Town Bank—the collecting bank 
being the agent of the holder—(Dodge 
v. Freedman’s Sav. & Trust Co., 93 U. S. 
379) did make demand it was only au- 
to receive money (Ward v. 
Smith, 7 Wall, 451); and the acceptance 
by the collecting agent of anything else 
rendered it as liable to the holder as 
though it had collected the cash.” 

In North Carolina, however, the rule 
that a check is payable only in cash has 
been changed by statute by section 2 of 
chapter 20 of the Public Laws of North 
Carolina of 1921, entitled “An Act to 
Promote the Solvency of State Banks.” 


Statute Changed Rule 


In North Carolina 

The history and purpose of the act, 
and particularly of this section, are 
clearly set forth in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis in Farmers & Mer- 
Federal Reserve Bank, 
262 U. S. 649. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond had been attempting 
to enforce its “par clearance” policy 
upon the State banks of North Carolina 
by presenting checks over the counters 


| of the banks which would not agree to 


remit at par and pny payment in 
cash. 

The effect of this dumainl for cash 
payment was not only to deprive the 
banks of their exchange charges on 


| checks, but also to reduce their income- 


producing assets through the necessity 
of keeping in their vaults in cash a much 
larger part of their resources than had 
theretofore been customary. The pur- 
pose of this section of the statute was 
to relieve the State banks of the pres- 
sure which was being exerted upon them 
and of the embarrassment arising from 
this demand for cash by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

Its effect was as though the provision 
of the law had been written into the face 
of the check; and, consequently, where 
the maker or drawer did not specify cash 
payment, he agreed, as did the payee, 
that if presented by or through a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank the check should be 
payable by an exchange draft drawn by 
the payee bank on its reserve deposits. 
In other words, the effect of the act was 
to change the rule of law that the check 
should be payable only in cash. 

Cash Payment 
Not Specified 

As Cleve & White did not specify cash 
payment in the face of the check, they 
must be held under the Act of 1921 to 
have impliedly agreed that the Bank of 
Vanceboro might pay it by an exchange 
draft on reserve deposits if it should be 
presented by or through the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. The Reserve Bank could 
not require payment in any other me- 
dium. Federal Land Bank vy. Barrow, 
189 N. C. 303, 127 S. E. 3. 
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j change draft. 


Court Does Not Find _, 
Proof of Negligence 


Lack of Protection of Draft by 
Bank Ruled to Defeat Ef- 
fectiveness of Check. 


The Reserve Bank, therefore, pre- 
nted a check which, under the law, the 


| Bank of Vanceboro was authorized at its 


option to treat as an order for an ex-, 
When. it exercised this 
option and gave an exchange draft pur- 
suant to the order, was such draft pay- 
ment when not itself paid? We think 
not. 


If, under the case presented, Cleve & 
White had tendered an exchange draft 
of the Bank of Vanceboro in payment of... 
their debt, there can be no doubt that 
this would not have extinguished the 
debt if the draft had been dishonored, 
for the rule is well settled that “in the 
absence of any special agreement to the 
contrary, the mere acceptance by 2 
creditor from his debtor of the check of 
a third person, payable to the creditor’s 
order, for a preexisting debt, is not ab- 
solute, but merely conditional, payment, 
defeasible on the dishonor or nonpay- 
ment of the check.” 21 R. C. L. p. 61 
and cases there cited. 


The result cannot be different where 
the draft is tendered by the bank upon’ 
the order of the debtor instead of by the 
debtor himself. The rule that accept- 
ance of the draft of the drawee bank in 
payment of a check releases the drawer” 
can have no application; for the reason 
of the rule, the common law requirement 
of cash payment, no longer exists, and 
the maxim applies: “Cessante ratione 
legis, cessat ipspa lex.” 


Exact Point Presented 
Not Heretofore Decided 


We do not find that the exact point 
precented by this case has been hereto- 
fore decided, but the principles which we 
deem controlling were applied by the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina to a 
somewhat similar case in Graham vy. 
Proctorville Warehouse Co. 189 N. C. 
583, 127 S. E. 540. In that case the 
question was the right of a depositor to 
set off his deposit in an insolvent bank 
against a note which its receiver held 
against him. 

He had drawn a check against this 
deposit, and in payment of the check an 
exchange draft had been given which 
had been dishonored. It was held that: 
the fact that the check had been charged 
against depositor’s account did not pre- , 
clude him from claiming the deposit 
upon the dishonor of the exchange draft, «: 
nor from setting it off against liability 
on his note. The decision was based 
upon the holding that payment by ex- 
change draft was conditioned upon the 
draft being paid. 'P 


The court said: 


“W ehave not overlooked the conten- 
tion of plaintiff that by reason of chap- 
ter 20, Public Laws 1921, the Bank of 
Proctorville had the option to pay the 
check of J. R. Lawson, its depositor, 
when same was sent to it for collection 
through the post office, by draft on the 
bank at Wilmington. This statute has” 
been declared by the Supreme Court of 
the United States not to be in violation. 
of the Constitution of the United 
States, and therefore valid. Farmers’ & 
Merchants Bank of Monroe, N. C. v. Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond, Va., 262 
U. S. 649, 43 S. Ct. 651, 67 L. Ed. 1157, 
30 A. L. R. 635. 


“The provisions of the statute, how- 
ever, must be construed in accordance 
with well-settled rules of law; it will, . 
not be held that a drawee bank can 
charge checks drawn on it by its cus- 
tomers, to the accounts of such. cus- 
tomers, remit in drafts or exchange to . 
the forwarding. bank, and thereby be re- 
leased, notwithstanding that said drafts 
or exchange are, for valid and lawful 
reasons, not paid. 


“Where a check drawn on a bank or 
trust company, chartered by this State, 
is presented to the drawee bank, ‘by or 
through any Federal Reserve Bank, post - 
office or express company or any re« 
spective agent thereof,’ and such bank 
or trust company in the exercise of the 
opition conferred by said statute, sends ° 
to the forwarding bank its draft on its 
reserve deposits, in payment of such 
check, it will not be discharged of lid- 
bility for the collection of its depositor’s > 
check until such draft on its reserve de- 
posit has been paid.” 


To be continued in the issue of 
May 6. 
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Immigration 


Service Certificate 
Is Denied on Basis 


Of Lost Application 


Comptroller General Decides 
Law Gives No Authority 
to Issue Paper to 
Veteran. 


There is no authority under the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act as orig- 
jnally enacted or amended under which 
an adjusted service certificate may be is- 
sued and payments made on the basis @f 
an alleged lost application. The Comp- 
troller General of the United States, 
J. R. McCarl, has just submitted this 
ruling to the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, Frank T. Hines. The full text 
of Mr. McCarl’s ruling follows: 

The Director, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. 

Sir: Consideration has beew given to 
your letter of April 14, 1927, request- 
ing decision whether payment may be 
made under an adjusted service certifi- 
cate issued or to be issued under circum- 
stances set forth in your letter as fol- 
lows: 

“The War Department certified to this | 
Bureau an application for adjusted com- 
pensation in the case of Francis C. Shaf- 
fery under date of July 24, 1925, with 
the following statement: 

Application Is Inclosed. _ 

“There is inclosed an application for 
adjusted compensation, No, 1199848, cer- 
tificate of credit, and death certificate, 
in the case of Francis C. Shaffery- 

“‘The records of this office show that | 
an application for adjusted compensa- 
tion was received from Francis C. Shaf- 
fery on July 11, 1924. He died on Au- 
gust 28, 1924. Without knowledge of 
his death, the application was mailed 
back to the applicant in September, 1925. 
A letter dated October 4, 1924, was re- | 
ceived from Mrs. Liftian Tideman, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Newark, N. J., 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, in 
which she stated that there was inclosed 
with her letter the original compensation 
claim No. 1199848, executed by Francis 
C. Shaffery prior to his death; that the 
application was received after the ap- | 
plicant had died and therefore the cor- 
rections requested could not be made. 

“‘No record of the receipt, for the 
second time. of the original application 
appears on the files of this office. How- 
ever. Mrs. Tideman’s letter specifically 
refers to inclosures. by the abbreviation 
“Enes.”? on the lower left hand margin, 
and it would have been the duty of the 
clerk who opened and read this letter, 
in the absence of the inclosures to which 
it referred, to make a notation thereon 
that such inclosures were missing. This 
is the office rule and practice followed | 
in such cases. A _ lead-pencil check is 
shown against the abbreviation “‘Encs.” 
and if this was made by a clerk of this 
branch, it indicates that inclosures were 
received as mentioned in the letter. 
From the absence of any notation 
Mrs. Tideman’s letter, it can reasonably 
be inferred_that the fact is as she stated, 
viz., that the original application of Mr. 
Shaffery was returned to this branch 
with her letter of October 4, 1924. 

“*The application of the veteran has 
not been certified to the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau nor can it be located in this 
branch. However, it appears that the 
mother’s application, to which reference | 
is.made in Mrs. Tideman’s letter, was 
returned to the mother but Shaffery’s 
own application retained after being re- 
ceived back. The retention of the vet- 
eran’s application and the return of the 
mother’s application are facts from 
which it can be presumed that the vet- 
eran’s application had been examined in 
this branch and found to be a valid ap- 
plication. 

“In view of these 
decided by the Department that the 
claim for adjusted compensation, filed 
by this veteran prior to his death, is a 
valid one. There is inclosed therefore 
an application for adjusted compensation 
which has been prepared in this office 
in lieu of the original which can not be 
located, also a certificate of credit 
death certificate in the case of 
C. Shaffery.’” 

A similar question was considered and 
decided January 9, 1926, case of Samuel 
Horn, 5 Comp. Gen. 465, to which refer- 
ence is made. Since that decision was 
rendered the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act has been amended by the 
Act of July 3, 1926, 44 Stat. 826, but 
there appears nothing in the act as 
amended to authorize the issuance of an 
adjusted service certificate on the basis 
of an alleged lost application made by 
the veteran and known to have been de- 
fective at the date of death of the 
veteran, 

You suggest that the decision in the 
Horn case might not be controlling ih 
the present case because of the fact that 
in the Horn case the application was 
apparently lost after the War Depart- 
ment returned same to the veteran for 
correction but before its return to the 
War Department without correction, 
whereas in the present case there is evi- 
dence that the loss may have occurred | 
after its receipt in the War Department 
the second time without correction, 

Difference Held Immaterial. 

This difference would not appear to be 
material. The nature of the defect for 
which the application was returned for 
correction is not disclosed. In both cases 
the defect was not corrected because the 
death of the veteran had intrevened, and, 
as was stated in the prior decision, the 
application is not now available for ex- 
amination. 

You also mention the provision in the 
amendatory act, above cited, relative 
to the finality of the decisions of the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the director on all matters 
within their respective jurisdictions tun- 
der the provisions of the act. 

While this provision would have au- 
thorized you to issue an adjusted service 
certificate on the basis of the certificate 
by the Secretary of War that the appli- 
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ment, heat, light, 
| electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
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Appointment of Acting 


Postmasters Announced | 


The Postmaster General, Harry 
New, has just announced orally the ap- 
pointment of six acting postmasters 
follows: 

Charles H. Ingraham, La Harpe, IIL; 
Edward B, Anderson, Elbow Lake, Minn. 
Olive F. Reeves, Lake Summit, Mo. 
Wallace Frederick, Stoutsville, Mo. 
Ruby C. Wililams, New Labanon, N. Y. 
and James C, Stamoil, Smithfield, N. C. 


as 


Leases Approved 
_ For Postal (Quarters 


Present Premises. Occupied 
by Station E, Toledo, Ohio, 


Are Rented Again. 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced its approval of proposals to 
lease postal quarters in various sections 
of the country. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

White Haven, Penn. Accepted pro- 
posal of White Haven Fire Company No. 
1 to lease present quarters on the west 
side of Main street, between Susque- 
hanna and Wilkes-Barre streets, for a 
term of 10 years, from June 1, 1927, 
date improvements are completed. 
Leave to include equipment, heat, water, 
safe, parcel post and postal savings fur- 
niture when necessary. 

Norman, Okla. Accepted proposal of 
Charles J, Kirk to lease quarters to be 
erected at 114-116 South Crawford street 
for a term of 10 years, from October 1, 
1927, or such date thereafter as the 


or 


| building is ready for occupancy, and the 


equipment is installed. Lease to include 
heating and lighting fixtures, water and 
safe. 

Mogadore, Ohio. Accepted proposal of 
Hiram C, Hill Camp No. 442, of 
Veterans of Civil War lease 
side 
of South Cleveland street, between East 


Sons 
to 


| Market and Bradley streets, for a term 


of 10 years, from July 1, 1927, or date 
of occupancy. Lease to include equip- 
water, safe, power for 


ings furniture when necessary. 
Vermillion, South Dakota. 
proposal of Stanley G. Ketchum to lease 
present quarters on the south side of 
West Main street, between Market and 
Court streets, for a five years, 
from July 1, 1927, thereafter 
improvements are completed. Lease to 
include equipment. water, safe, parcel 


tem ol 


or date 


| post and postal savings furniture when 
| necessary, 


Accepted proposal of 
to lease present quar- 
the west side of Main street, 
between Frmt and Second streets, for 
a term of 10 years, from June 1, 1927, 
or date thereafter of completion of re- 
pairs and improvements. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Moss Point, Miss.—Accepted proposal 
of Moss Point Lodge No, 202. F. & A. M., 
to lease present quarters on the west side 
Main Street, near McInnis Avenue, 


Newburg, Mo. 


for a term of five years, from January | 


1, 1928, or date thereafter of completion 
of repairs and improvements. Lease to 
equipment, heat, light, water, 
and postal savings furniture when nec- 
essary. 

Pickens, Miss.—Accepted proposal of 
Mark A. and Fulton §S, Hanna to lease 
new quarters at the northwest corner 
of Yazoo and Lexington Streets. for a 
term of five years, from August 1, 1927, 
or date of occupancy thereafter. Lease 
to include equipment, heat, light, water, 
for electric fans, parcel post 
furniture when nec- 


safe, powe 
and 
essary. 

Orofino. Idaho.— Accepted proposal of 
James W. Blake to lease new quarters on 
the north side of Michigan Avenue, be- 
tween Johnson Avenue and A Street, for 
a term of 10 years, from July 1, 1927, 
or date of occupancy thereafter. Lease 
6 include equipment, water, safe, parcel 
and postal savings furniture when 
Sary. 

Galena, Kan.—Accepted proposal of 
Mis. Mary Wood Sapp to lease preseni 
on the west side of Main Street, 
Fifth and Sixth Streets, for a 
10 years, Trom August 17, 1927, 
thereafter of completion of 
and improvements. Lease to 


postal savings 


nort 


nece 


quarters 
between 
term 
or date 
pairs 


of 
re- 
in- 
the veteran was valid 
if the application made by the veteran 
had actually transmitted to you 
with such certificate, there appea-s noth- 
ing in said provision, or otherwise in the 
original or amendatory statutes, which 
reasonably may be construed as waiving 
the requirement contained in section 305 
of the act as originally enacted, 43 Stat. 
124, and as amended, 44 Stat. 827, that 

shall 
United 


cation made by 


been 


Director of the 
Bureau * the 
and a certificate,” nor to 
authorize the Secretary of War to issue 
a duplicate application on his own initia- 
tive when the application alleged to have 
been made by the veteran has been lost, 
as in this case. 

The situation 
not specifically 
gency resulting 


transmit to the 
States Veterans’ 
application 


that the statute does 
provide for the contin- 
when an application has 
been lost before being transmitted to the 
Veterans’ Bureau. The law has provided 
for the procedure when an adjusted sery- 
ice certificate has been lost. See section 
705, added to the statute by the amend- 
atory act of July 3, 1926, supra, and 
amended by the act of March 3, 1227, 
Public No, 762. 
respect to issuance of duplicate applica- 
tions had been intended, it must be as- 
sumed that specific provision to that ef- 
fect would have been made in the law. 
The question presented must be and 
IS answered in the negative. 


is 


Com pensation 
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If similar action with | 
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Veterans’ 


HIS” vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechaniem. No’ comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to group 
them in such a way as to present a 
clear picture of what the Govérn- 
ment is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


agement. 


Topical 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and de- 
sire for the outlay, that the money is 
being spent for objects which they 
approve, and that ‘t is being applied 
with good busimess sense and man- 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


Survey 


AKING a daily topical survey of all 
the bureaus of the National Gov- 
ernment, grouping related activities, is 
a work which will enable our citizens to 
understand and use the fine facilities the 
Congress provides for them. Such a 
survey will be useful to schools, colleges, 
business and ‘professions here and 
abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Estimates of Receipts Under Taritf and Tax 
Statutes Prepared by (Government Actuary 


Topic $3—Taxation 


E 


In this series of articles 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions 


ered was Public Health. In the second group 


of the series the Government functions relat= 


ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 


third group, Federal activities m aid of Edu- 


cation were explained. The fourth group told 

of the Financial activities of the Government. 

Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 

and in the sixth group Industry was consid- 

ered. The seventh group dealt with Trans- 

portation, and inthe present group Taxation 
1 


is discussed. 


By Joseph S. McCoy, 


Government Actuary, Department of the Treasury. 
HE Government Actuary is the official prophet 
W hen- 
ever any new departure in financial legislation 
administration is proposed, the Actuary is 
called upon to predict the results which will ensue if 
since his 


and soothsayer of the United States. 
or 


the proposal is carried out. Furthermore, 


predictions deal with extremely practical and mundane 
things they are susceptible to checking up later. Hence, 
it behooves the Actuary to be both careful and ac- 


curate. 
* «* * 


The office of Government 


authority on fiscal matters,-as the first Actuary. 


the beginning the office concerned itself chiefly with 
questions arising within the Department of the Treas- 
ury in the course of the administration of financial 
the 
the 
into 
consultation with Committees of Congress and various 
officials of the executive branch of the Government. 


Gradually, however, the scope of 
have been broadened until at 
Actuary is frequently called 


legislation. 
office’s activities 
present time the 


x ™* 


presenting @ 


and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 


Actuary was created in 
the carly ’80s with the late E. B. Elliot, a distinguished 


of the 
amount 
highest 
amount 


ghth Article——Government Actuary. 


schedules which would produce the greatest 
of revenue. It is obvious, of course, that the 
rate does not necessarily bring in the greatest 
of revenue because if the rate becomes so high 


as to eliminate or seriously curtail profits imports will 


fall 


off and revenues will be decreased. 


* % a 


Since 1914, when the outbreak of the World War 
necessitated 


the first of the series of tax revisions 


which is still going on, the Actuary has been called 
upon to make estimates of the probable revenue to be 


derived 
revenue laws. 
ple matter when the 


from each of the proposed changes in the 
Sometimes this is a comparatively sim- 


proposal is nothing more than 


a change in the existing rates, although the total reve- 


nue 


ol 


rates. 


by no means fluctuates directly with the changes 
But when it is proposed to inaugurate an 


entirely new kind of tax, the making of such estimates 


becomes a matter of some complexity. 


* Ok 


The excess profits tax adopted during the war has 
an interesting history. 
Actuary in 1914 at the request of a Senator who was 
seeking 
was 


It was first proposed by the 


some scheme 


which would discourage what 
afterwards termed 


“profiteering.” At that time 


such a tax had not been adopted any place in the world, 
although about a year and a half later Sweden resorted 
to it to curb the profits of certain Swedish exporters 


who were selling food supplies to the German Govern- 


ment. 


In 


was 


THE first outstanding instance in which the Actuary 


was called upon to work with agencies of the Gov- 


ernment outside the Department of the Treasury was 


during President McKinley’s administration 
negotiations under way the 
reciprocity treaties with several foreign powers. 


were for 


of State on the economic and financial aspects of 
proposed agreements. 


nomic and industrial conditions in the countries 


which it was proposed to make the treaties. 


when 
conclusion 
The 
Actuary was asked to cooperate with the Department 
the 
This cooperation continued over 
a period of approximately three years during wt 
it was necessary to make detailed studies of the eco- 

wi 
Later, 
when the treaties were before the Senate Committee 


of 


lich 


th 


on Foreign Relations, the Actuary was called before 


that Committee on several occasions te give testimony 
projected 


with respect 
agreements. 


to various provisions of the 


* * x 


Later, when the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill was be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 


Representatives, and the Finance Committee of 
Senate, the legislators desired to make use of 

of the information which had been compiled 
Actuary in connection with the reciprocity 


revenue measures were being considered. 


DURING 


of 1915 


* a 


the 
some 
by the 
treat 
and out of this incident arose the practice of calli 
upon this official for consultation whenever taritf o1 


1es 


JURING 
Actuary was sent to China by Secretary of State 
Hay to make an investigation of the manner in which 
payments were being made to the United States under 
the Boxer indemnity agreement. 
demands 


The 
Actuaries, 
Service Retirement Act. 


But So sar as the United States was concerned. 


the suggestion made in 1914 by the Actuary was de- 
signed 
merely to make profiteering unprofitable. 
the United States had entered the war, an excess profits 
tax was resorted to for revenue and the Actuary was 
called upon to make an estimate of the probable re- 
celpts 
estimate was $2.500,000,000. 
the results had been compiled it was found that the 


not for the purpose of raising revenue but 


Later, after 


to be derived from the law then enacted. The 


A year or so later when 


actual revenue from this Act was $2,504,000.000 which 


the largest amount ever raised in one year from 


any single tax in any country on earth. 


* % 


President Roosevelt’s administration the 


From time to time 


have been made for assistance by various 


agencies of the government which require information 
such as the Actuary is concerned with. 


cd * * 
Actuary is also a 
established in 


member of 


connection 


the 
with 


Board of 
the Civil 


= x 


The routine of the office consists of making annual 
estimates of revenue, preparing a monthly form show- 
ing the market prices and investment values of United 


States bonds, estimates of population annually for the 


ts 


g 


several States and monthly for the United States, ap- 
proximately the life of paper money in circulation, the 
preparation of interest and other tables used by the 
Department, and, in general, all necessary computa- 
tions with regard to the finances of the Government. 


%: ae * 


; Recently it assisted in the preparation of amortiza- 
tion table used by the Farm Loan Board and there are 


numerous other instances where it has performed simi- 
lar services. 


consideration of the Underwood Tariff Act 
the Actuary was asked to do something 


which had never before been attempted in connection 


with tariff legislation; that estimate 


matically the 
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elude equipment, water, safe, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when nec- | 
essary. 

Saugatuck, Mich.—Accepted proposal 
ot D. A. Heath to lease new quarters on 
the west side of Butler Street, between | 
Hoffman and Mason Streets, for a term 
of 10 from June 1, 1927, or cate | 
occupancy thereafter. Lease to in- | 
clude equipment, water, sate, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when 
essary. 

Lansing, Mich. North Lansing Sta- 
tion.—Accepted proposal of Frank C. 
Kyte to lease new quarters on the north 
side of Grand River Avenue, between 
Washington Avenue and Turner Street, 
for a term of 10 years, from July 1, 1927, 
or date of occupancy thereafter, and date 
ot installation of equipment. Lease to 
include heat, light, power for electric | 
fans, aid water. 

Toledo, Ohio. Station E. Accepted pro- 
posal of William C. Acklin to lease 
present enlarged quarters at 1438 Broad- | 
way Street for a term of 10 years, from ! 
June 18, 1927, or such date thereafter as 
the additional space and improvements 
are furnished. Lease to include equip- | W#@s_ 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for | — 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- | states. 
ings furniture when necessary. 

Pelington, W. Va. Accepted proposal | 
of J. W. Thornhill to lease new quarters 
on the north side of Bridge Street, near 
railroad station. Lease to include equip- | 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Omak, Wash. Accepted proposal of 
W. P. Bartlett to lease new quarters on | 
the west side of Main Street, between 
First North and Second North Streets, 
for a term of 10 years, from June 1, 
1927, or date of occupancy. Lease to 
include equipment, water, safe, parcel 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 
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The Coniptroller General of the 
United Stutes, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, mest approve 
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| Navy enlisted man. 
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1920, 41 Stat. 824, payable to the widow of 
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In the newt article of this series, R. M. 


Estes, Deputy Commissioner in charge of the 
Tas Unit, Bureau Jnternal 


Revenue, will tell of the work of his unit, 


Miscellaneous of 


Publishing Corporation 
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mA | come final and operative until six months 
| after the trial and decision, 
| A-17958. District of Columbia- 
| bility -of appropriations to 


Advances are 


Availa- 
deficien- 
not authorized from the 

1928 appropriation for the support of in- 

digent insane of the District of Columbia in 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital to pay obligations 

for support for the remainder of the fiscal 

year 1927, 

A-18035 (S). Veterans’ Bureau—Insurance 

Reinstatement. A policy of war risk in- 
surance may not be considered as reinstated 
under section 305 of the World War Vet- 

| erans’ Act of Jupe 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 626, and 

as amended by the act of Juy 2, 1926 44 

Stat. 799, simply on the basis that the in- 

sured at date of lapse of poley was suffer- 

ing from a compensable disability, but in 
addition to that condition there must be 
in the possession of the Government at date 
ot death or happening of total permanent 
disability sufficient funds from accrued un- 
paid disability compensation belonging to 
the insured to cover the necessary premiums 
| to have reinstated the policy. 

A-18095 (S). Telegrams- Post Office De- 
partment. ‘Thank-you” and congratulatory 
telegrams concerning the successful out- 
come of certain work under the general 
supervision of the sender may be considered 
official business when administratively ap- 
proved as such, 

A-IS116. Dumages to leased property— 
War Depariment. Where the Government 
secures property unde ra lease containing 
provisions for payment of certain damages 

| and the property is occupied by salvage 

contractor under an agreement to save the 

Government from claims for damage to the 
property and the United States makes pay- 
} ment of certain claims and the salvage con- 
| tractor makes an offer to the owner in set- 
| tlement of the balance of the claims, the 
United States is not responsible to the 
owner for further damage when it rejects 
the offer in settlement but subsequently 
‘ agrees to accept from the Government a 
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A-18144 ‘S). Veterans’ Bureau—Trainees’ 
equipment, A claimant furnishing law books 
to a trainee of the Veterans‘ Bureau taking 
law course, such books being in excess 
of the maximum authorized by Instructions 
133, revised, but furnished upon requis 
approved by the Chief of the Rehabiita- 
tion Division, is entitled to payment there- 
for. 
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Work on Highway 
In Mexico Resumed | 


| been completed with the 


| Papagallo River. 
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Army Officer Is Refused 
House Rental for Wife 


An emergency officer of the Army who 
has been retained in a hospital in a pay 
status for physical reconstruction is not 
entitled to commutation of quarters and 


rental allowances on behalf of a wife 
who was not furnished public quarters. 

This ruling has just been rendered by 
the office of the Comptroller General of 
the United States, which disallowed the 
claim of Archie Breckinridge, Tampa, 
Fla. 

The full text of the ruling follows: 

The question of the right of an emer- 
gency officer of the Army retained in hos- 
pital in a pay status for physical recon- 
struction to commutation of quarters and 
rental allowance on behalf of a wife who 
was not furnished public quarters was 
before the Court’of Claims in the case 
of Samuel Smith y. the United States, 
decided April 5, 1926. The conclusion 
reached by the Court was that the for- 
mer officer was not retained in the serv- 
ice because he was engaged in public 
business or to be engaged in public busi- 
ness, but was retained in the hospital 
for physical reconstruction and that he 
was not entitled to commutation of quar- 
ters or rental allowances for the period 
so retained. 

Upon review the settlement must be 
and is sustained, 


Mexico City-Acapulco Road 
Declared Important to 
Guarrero State. 


Work has ben resumed on the Mexico 
City-Acapuleo highway in 
cording to word received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Vice Con- 
sul, H. K. Paugburn, at Acapulco. 

Completion of the highway is of great 
importance to the whole coast region 


| of the State of Guarroro, it is said, as 


that region has been blocked off from 
the interior by high’ mountains. 

The full text of the Department's 
statement follows: 

A contract to finish the 
of the Mexico City-Acapulco highway at 


construction 


the Acapulco end has been signed and | 


work has begun on the erection of piers 
for the bridge over the Uapagallo River, 
according to advices from Vice Consul 
H. K. Paugburn at Acapulco. 


reconstruction of the section of the road 
from Tierra Colorado to the Rapagallo 
River. It is understood that work will 
commence on the unconstructed stretch 


|“of the highway when funds are made 
| available from Mexico City. 


The completition of this highway, 
which traverses the entire State of Guar- 
roro, is of the utmost importance to the 
whole coast region of the State, which 
has always been blocked off from the in- 


| terior by the intervening high mountains 


which have effectively limited to mule- 


| back traffic all commerce and communi- 


cation with the rest of the State. 
This highway, which was begun sev- 
eral years ago, was later included in 


the plans for the national highway sys- 


tem upon which 
August, 1925. 


work was begun in 
At that time the road had 


a gap 17 miles long, extending from a 
point 22 miles out of Acapulco to the 
Little progress was 
made during 1925, and practically no 


; construction work was done on the road 
| during 


1926. While some work was 
done by the Mexican Government on cul- 
verts, small bridges and maintenance by 
gangs of laborers numbering a few hun- 


! dred men, nothing was done to close the 


gap mentioned above. The section open 


to traffic at the Acapulco end was kept | 


passable during the rainy season by pri- 
vate enterprise. During the last quar- 


| ter of the year a small foree of govern- 
| ment workmen was employed to repair 


damages du®@ to the season and 


inadequate drainage. 


rainy 
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| Worn Mail Pouches 


Used to Make Paper 


Bureau of Standards Uses Expe- 
rimental Mill and Pronounce 
Results Suecessful. 


High grade paper has been produced 
by the Bureau of Standards from worn 
and unserviceable mail pouches pulped in 
the experimental paper mill at the Bu- 
reau, according to a report just made 
public. 

The full text of the report follows: 





lesser sum than offered by the salvaze con- 


Worn mail pouches, which had been 
declared unserviceable for postal use, 
have been converted into good grades of 
paper in an investigation at the Bureau 
of Standards. These travel stained and 
service worn mail conveyors were sub- 
jected to practical mill tests and pro- 
duced a grade of paper which proved to 
be comparable to many of the high-grade 
bond and rag writing papers on the mar- 
ket. 

Worn Pouches Are ‘Repaired. 

Worn or damaged pouches are re- 
paired insofar as practicable, but con- 
demned ones and waste from the repair 
shop are mutilated into scrap and mar- 
keted as “junk” to the highest competi- 
tive bidder. The unavoidable treatment 
to which the pouches are subjected in 


A-18210 (S). Veterans’ Bureau—Allotment 
and allowance—Fradulent enlistment. War 
risk allotment and allowance payments in 
favor of the wife and child of a former 
soldier may not now be based on service 
under a fraudulent enlistment which wa 
voided by the Government through dis- 
charge of the soldier prior to terminstion 
of the enlistment period, whether or no' the 
allotment was deducted from the pay of the 
soldier during the period under the fraudu- 
jent enlistment, 
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Immigration Figures 
Show 46,238 Aliens 
Admitted in March 


Total of 29,868 Classed for 
Permanent Residence, 
With Germany Leading 

as Source of Supply. 


The Department of Labor, in a written 
statement ori May 4, announced that the 
immigration statistics for March showed 
that 46,234 aliens were admitted to the 
United States, and 1,380 undesirable 
aliens deported. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The statistics for March, 1927, show 
46,238 aliens admitted to the ‘United 
States, the immigrants or newcomers 
for permanent residence in this coune 
try comprising 29,868 and the nonimmle 
grants, 16,370. This is an increase off 
both classes, as compared to the corre 
sponding month of the previous year 


when 29,504 immigrants and 15,182 none 


immigrants, a total of 44,686 aliens, 
were admitted. 

Deportations again passed the thou 
sand mark for a single month, 1,380 un- 
desirable aliens having been 
during March, 1927. Nearly half of this 
number were sent overseas, 572 going 
to Europe and 71 to Asia, Australia, and 
the Pacific Islands. Mexico received 
428; Canada, 268; and the other Ameri- 
cas, 41. The bulk of the March de- 
portees were recent arrivals in the 
United States, 1,063 having gained entry 
to the country since July 1, 1924, while 
281 arrived here between June, 1921 and 
July, 1924, and 36 prior to June, 1921, 

Sources of Immigration. 

The principal European sources from 
which immigration was drawn during 
March, 1927, were Germany (4,546), 
Irish Free State (2,295), Italy (1,600), 
Scotland (1,098), Norway (959), Sweden 
(946), Poland (941), and England (852). 
The other countries on that continent 
contributed than 500 immigrants 
each this month. 

The Western Hemisphere, however, 
supplied a large proportion of the immi- 
gration this month, the total from that 
source being 13,473, with 92.9 per cent 
of this number coming from Mexico and 
Canada. Arrivals during March via the 
Southern land border show a large in- 
crease over several of the previous 
months, the incoming movement of aliens 
from South of the Rio Grande usually 
being at its height at this time of the 
year, and March, 1927, was no exception 
to this rule. In fact, since the present 
quota law became effective on July 1, 
1924, March has been the only month 
during which the influx from Mexico 
exceeded that from Canada for the same 
month. In March, 1925, immigrant aliens 
admitted from Mexico numbered 4,937 
and from Canada, 4,326. In March, 1926, 
the former sent 7,520 immigranis against 
the latter’s 6,401. During March last, 
the excess jumped to 3,285, or 70.3 per 
cent, 7,900 immigrants having been re- 
corded as coming from Mexico, as com- 
pared to 4,615 from Canada. The peak 
period of immigration from Mexico was 
March, 1924, during which month 12,954 
immigratts arrived. Canada sent 20,- 
962 immigrants in November, 1923, the 
peak month of immigration from that 
country. 

Majority Settle in Texas. 

Among the immigrant aliens admitted 
from Mexico during March, 1927, the 
men outnumbered the women by over 
4to1. Of the 7,900 admitted this month, 
6,548 were males and 1,552 females. The 
vast majority of these immigrants set- 
tled in the Southwestern border States 
of Texas, California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, the Lone Star State alone re- 


less 


' ceiving 70 per cent of the total for the 


month. 


During the nine months ended March 
31 last, a total of 118,692 aliens of the 
quota immigrant class were admitted to 
the United States, or 72.1 per cent of 
the annual quota of 164,667. This is 
against 112,889 aliens of the same class, 
or 68.1 per cent of the yearly quota, 
admitted during a like period of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year 1925-26. Three coun- 
tries exhausted their annual quotas dur- 
ing March. Greece was the first in the 
list, its allotment of 100 having been 
reached on March 8. Latvia with 124 
and Luxemburg with 100 exhausted their 
respective quotas for the current fiscal 
year on March 25 and 3 


train and station use causes them to 
become very dirty. Because of this cone 
dition the market price for the refuse 
material has been relatively low, although 


| the@loth used in the manufacture of the 


pouches is a good grade of cotton duck. 
As a result the General Supply Com- 
mittee, Treasury Department, requested 
the Standards Bureau to conduct an in- 
vestigation with a view to securing a bet- 
ter price for the waste if its. paper-make 
ing quality proved to be good. 
Tests On Semicommercial Basis. 

The ests were made on a semicom- 
mercial scale under practical mill cone 
ditions. The equipment employed was 
that in general use in the experimental 
paper mill of the Bureau. Caustic soda 
and lime (soda ash) were the digesting 
agents employed in the boiling process 
to free the cellulose fiber from the non- 
cellulose impurities. The usual commer. 
cial procedure was followed in the pre- 
paration of the stock and its subsequent 
conversion into paper. Measurements 
were made of the physical properties of 
the finished sheets and corresponding 
data on papers from new cotton duck 
and from sulphite wood pdlp were in- 
cluded as a basis for comparison. 

Clean pulp was obtained from the-waste 
pouches and the paper produced there- 
from was stronger than that made from 
sulphite wood stock and compared fa- 
vorably with many of the high grade 
writing papers on the market. 
auspices, the negotiations were carried 
on under most favorable conditions. 
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